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PREFACE. 

I KEMBVBER hearing Lord Macauby sar, after Wardt- 
worth's death, when sabscriptioM were being collected 
to found a memorial of him, that ten yeart earlier more 
money could have been raised in Cunlnidgs alone, to do 
honour to Wordsworth, than was now ruted all through 
the country. Lord Macaulay had, as we know, his own 
heightened and tellir^ way of putting things, aad we 
must always make allowance for it. But probably it it 
true that Wordsworth has never, either before or since, 
been so accepted and popular, so established in possession 
of the mini^ of all who profess to care for poetry, as he 
was between the years 1830 and 1840, and at Cambridge. 
From the very first, no doubt, he had his believers and 
witnesses. But I have myself heard him declare that, for 
he knew not how many years, his poetry had never 
broi^ht him in enough to buy his shoe-strings. The 
poetry-reading public was very slow to reci^nise him, and 
was very ea^y drawn away fiom him. Scott effaced 
him with this public, Byron effaced him. 

The death of Byron seemed, however, to make an 
<q)eDii)g for Wordxworth. Scott, who had for some time 
ceased to produce poetry himself, and stood before the 
public as a great novelist ; Scott, too genuine himself not 
to fcel the profound genuineness of Wordsworth, and 
with an instinctive recognition of his firm hold on nature 
and of hia local truth, always adnured him uncerely, and 
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vi PREFACE. 

praised him generously. The influence of Coleridge 
upon young men of ability was then powerful, and was 
stitl gatheiing stiength ; this influence told entirely in 
favour of Wordsworth's poetry. Cambridge was a place 
where Coleridge's influence had great action, and where 
Wordsworth's poetry, therefore, flourished espedally. 
But even amongst the general public its sale grew la^, 
the eminence of its author was widely recognised, and 
Rydal Mount became an object of pilgrimage. I remem- 
ber Wordsworth relating how one of the pilgrims, a 
clergyman, asked him if he had ever written anything 
besides the Cuidi lo tki Laia. Yes, he answered 
modestly, he had written verses. Not every pilgrim was 
s reader, but the vogue was established, and the stream 
of pilgrims came. 

Mr. Tennyson's decisive appearance dates from 1842. 
One cannot say that he effaced Wordsworth as Scott and 
Byron had efl'aced him. Tlie poetry of Wordsworth had 
been so long before the public, the suSrage of good judges 
was so steady and so strong in its favour, that by i S42 
the verdict of posterity, one may almost say, had been 
already pronounced, and Wordsworth's English fame was 
secure. But the vogue, the ear and applause of the great 
body of poetry-readers, never quite thoroughly perhaps 
his, he gradually lost more and more, and Mr. Tennyson 
gained them. Mr. Tennyson drew to himself, and away 
from Wordsworth, the poetry- reading public, and the 
new generations. Even in 1850, when Wordsworth 
died, this diminution of popularity was visible, and 
occa«oned the remark of Lord Macaulay which I quoted 
at starting. 

The diminution has continued. The influence of 
Coleridge has waned, rad Wordsworth's poetry can no 
longer draw succour from this ally. The poetry has not, 
however, wanted eul<^sts ; and it may be said to have 
brought its eulogists luck, for almost every one who has 
praised Wordsworth's poelty has praised it well. But 
the public has remained cold, or, at least, undetermined. 
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PREFACE. vii 

Ena the abundance of Mr. Paleca*e's fine tad ildlliill;^ 

choien spedmens of Wordsworth, in the Galden Trea- 
nay, suiprised nuny^ readen, and gave oflence to not 
a few. To tenth-rate ciitics and compilers, for whom 
anf tioUnt shock to the public taste vould be a temerity 
not to be risked, it is still quite permissible to speak of 
Wordsworth's poetry, not only with ignorance, but with 
Impertioence. On the Continent he U almost nnltoown. 
I cannot thirkk, then, that Wordsworth has, up to this 
time, at all obtained his deserts. "Glorf," said M. 
Rcnan the other day, " gloiy alter all is the thing which 
has the best chance of not being altt^ether vanity." 
Wordsworth was a homely man, and himself would cer- 
tunly never have thought of talking of glory as that which, 
after all, bas the best chance of not being altc^thet 
vanity. Yet we may well allow that few things are 
less vain than rtiU glory. Let us conceive of the whole 
group of civilised nations as being, for intellectual and 
spiritual purposes, one great confederation, bound to 
a joint action and working towsids a common result ; 
a confederatioa whose membeis have a due know- 
ledge both of the past, out of which they all proceed, 
and of one another. This was the ideal of Goethe, 
and it is on ideal which will impose itself upon the 
thoughts of our modem societies moie and more. Then 
to be rect^nised by the verdict of soch a confedeiation as 
a master, or even as a seriously and eminently worthy 
workman, in one's own line of intellectual or spiritual 
activity, is indeed glory ; a glory which it would be 
difficult to rate too highly. For what could be mote 
beneficent, more salutary ? The world is forwarded by 
having ila attention hxed on the best things ; and here is 
a tribuul, free from all suspicion of national and provin- 
cial partiality, patting a sbunp on the best things, and 
recommending them for general honour and acceptance. 
A nati<»t, again, is furthered by recognition of its real 
gifis and successes ; it is encouraged lo devdop them 
fiuther. And here is an honest verdict, telling us which 
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of our supposed successes are leMj, ia the judgment of . 
the great impartial world, and not in out own private 
judgment only, successes, and wMch are noL 

It is so easy to feel pride and satis&ction in one's own 
things, so hard to make sure that one is right in feehng 
it I We have a great empire. But so had Nebuchad- 
neiiar. We extol the "unrivalled happiness" of our 
national dvillsation. But then comes a candid friend, 
and remarks tliat our upper class is materialised, our 
middle class vulgarised, and our lower class brutalised. 
We are proud of our painting, our music. Sut we find 
that in the judgment of other people our piunling is 
questionable, and our music non-existent. We are proud 
1^ our men of sdence. And here it turns out that the 
world is with us ; we Rnd that in the judgment of other 
people, too, Newton among the dead, and Mr. Darwin 
among the hving, hold as high a place as they hold in 
our national opinion. 

i Finally, we are proud of our poets and poetry. Now 
poetiy is nothing less than the most perfect speech of 
man, that in which he comes nearest to being able to 
utter the truth. It is no small thing, therefore, to 
succeed eminently io poetiy. And so much is regnired 
for duly estimating success here, that about poetry it is 
perhaps hardest to arrive at a sure general verdict, and 
takes longest. Meanwhile,' our own conviction of the 
superiority of our national poets is not decisive, is almost 
certain to be mingled, as we see constantly in English 
eulogy of Shakspeare, with much of provincial infatuatioD, 
And we know what was the opinion current amongst our 
ndghbours the French, people of taste, acuteness, and 
quick Uteraiy tact, not a hundred years ago, about our 
great poets. The old Bisgmphie UnkisrselU notices the 
preten^on of the English to a place for their poets among 
the chief poets of the world, and says that this ia a pre- 
tension which to no one but an Englishman can ever seem 
admissible. And the scornful, disparaging things said 
by foreigners about Shakspeare and Milton, and abont 
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OK nfttlontd ov«r-est3ra»le of them, have been often 
quoted, md will be in c\eTy one's remembnuice. 

A great change has taken place, and Shakipeare ii 
vow geaertiiy leu^iied, even in France, ai one of the 
greatest of poets. Yes, Eome anti-Gallican cynic will 
say, the French rank him with Comeille and with Victor 
Hugo t But let me have the pleaiuie of qaoting a 
seotence about Shakspeare, which I met with by accident 
not long ago in the Csrrapendant, a French review 
which not a dozen English people, I suppose, look at. 
The writer is praising Shakspeare's prose. With Shak- 
spesre, he says, *' prose cornea in whenever the subject, 
being more familiar, is ansuited to the majestic English 
iambic." And he goes on : >■ Shakspeare is the king of 
poetic riiythm and style, as well as the king of the realm 
of thoi^ht ; along with his dauling prose, Shakspeare 
has Eococeded io giving us the most varied, the moat 
hannonious verae which has ever sounded upon the 
homan ear since the verse of the Greeks." M. Heniy 
Cochin, the writer of this sentence, deserves oui gratitude 
iat it ; it would not be easy to praise Shakspeare, in a 
single sentence, more justly. And when a foreigner 
and a Frenchman writes thus of Shakspeare, and when 
Go^he says of Milton, in whom there was so much to 
repel Goethe nther than to attract him, that ' ' nothing 
has been ever done so entirely in the sense of the Greeks 
as Samson Agmiila," and that "Milton is in very truth 
a poet whom we must treat with all reverence," then we 
understand what constitutes a European recognition of 
poets and poetry as contradistinguished from a merely 
national recognition, and that in favour both of Milton 
and of Shakspeare the judgment of the high court of 
appeal has finally gone. 

I come back to M. Roian's praise of glory, liom which 
I started. Yes, real glory is a most serious thing, glory 
authenticated by the Arophictyonic Cooit of final appeal, 
definitive gloiy. And even for poets and poetry, long 
and difficult as may be the process of aniviiig at the right 
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award, the riglit award comes at last, the deGnitive gloiy 
rests where it is deserved. Eveiy establishment of such 
B real glory is good and wholesome for mankind at large, 
good and wholesome for the nation which produced the 
poet crowned with it. To the poet himself it can seldom 
do harm ; for he, poor man, is in his grave, probably, 
long before his glory crowns him, 

Wordsworth has been in his grave for some thirty 
years, and certainly his lovers and admirers cannot flatter 
themselves that this great and steady light of glory as yet 
shines over him. He is not fully recognised at home ; 
he is not recognised at all abroad. Yet I firmly believe 
that the poetical performance of Wordsworth is, after 
that of Shakspeare and MUton, of which all the world 
now recognises the worth, undoubtedly the most con^- 
derable in our language from the Eliiabethan age to the 
present time. Chaucer is anterior ; and on other grounds, 
too, he cannot well be brought into the comparison. 
But taking the roll of onr chief poetical names, beades 
Shakspeare and Milton, from the age of Eliiabeth down- 
wards, and going through it, — Spenser, Dryden, Pope, 
Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Burns, Coleridge, Scott, Camp- 
bell, Moore, Byron, Shelley, Keats {I mention those only 
who are dead),— J think it certain that Wordsworth"! 
name deserves to stand, and will finally stand, above 
them all. Several of the poets named have gifts and 
excellences which Wordsworth has not But taking the 
performance of each as a whole, I say that Wordsworth 
seems to me to have left a body of poetical work saperior 
in power, in interest, in tbe qualities which give enduring 
freshness, to that which any one of the others has left. 

But this is not enough to say. I Ihinlt it Certain, further, 
that if we take the chief poetical names of the Continent 
since the death of Moliire, and, omitting Goethe, confront 
the remaining names with that of Wordsworth, the result 
is the same. Let us take Klopstock, Lesang, Schiller, 
Uhland, Riickert, and Hdne for Germany ; Filicaia, Al- 
fleri, Manzoni, and Leopardi for Italy ; Racine, Boilean, 
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Voltaire, Andri Chenier, Brfnnger, LamMtine, Muuet, 
M. Victor Hugo (he has been to long celebrated that 
aJthough he still lives I may be pennitted to name him) 
for France- Several of these, again, have evidently gifti 
and excellences to which Wordswotth can make no pra- 
tension. Bat in real poetical achievement it Kems to 
me indabitable that to Wordsworlh, here again, belongt 
the palm. It seems to me tliat Wordsworth has left 
behind him a body of poetical ^nirk which wears, and 
will wear, better on the whole than the performance of 
any one of these personages, so far more brilliant and 
celebiated, most of them, than the homely poet of 
Rpdal. Wordsworth's performance in poetry is on the 
wtude, in power, in interest, in the qualities which give 
enduring freshness, superior to theirs. 

This is B high daim lo make for Wordsworth. But 
if it is a just claim, if Wordsworth's place among the 
poets who have appeared in the last two or three 
centuries is after Shakspeare, Moliire, Milton, Goethe, 
indeed, but before all the rest, then in time Wordsworth 
will have his due. We shall recognise him in his place, 
as we recognise Shakspeare and Milton ; and not only 
we oni«eIves shall recognise hiio, but he will be reci^- 
nised by Europe also. Meanwhile, those who recc^ise 
him already may do well, perhaps, to ask themselves 
whether there are not in the case of Wordsworth certain 
special obstacles which hinder or delay his dae recogni- 
tion by others, and whether these obstacles are not in 
some measure removable. 

The ExcursicH and the Frdudc, his poems of greatest f 
bulk, are by no means Wordsworth's best work. Misl (■ 
best work is in his shorter pieces, and many indeed arel 
thereof these which are of firal-rate excellence. But ini ^ 
his seven volumes the pieces of high merit are mingledj 
witii a mass of pieces very inferior to them ; so Infenor 
to them that it seems wonderful how the same poet 
should have produced both. Shakspeare frequently has 
liuea and passages in a strain quite false, and which arc 
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eDlireljr unworthy of him. "Bat one can imiguie his 
smiling if one could meet him in tlie Elysian Fields and tell 
him BO ; smiling BJid replying tlmt he knew It perfectly -well 
himself, and what did it matter? But with Wordswoith 
tbecaseisdifTerenl. Work altogether inierior, woilcqaite 
uninspired, flat and doll, is produced by him with eridmt 
unconsciousness of its defects, and he presents it to us 
with the same faith and seriousness as his best work. Now 
a drama or an epic fill tlie mind, and one does not look 
b^ond them ; but in a, collection of short pieces the im- 
pression made by one piece requires to be continued and 
sustained by the piece following. In leading Wordsworth 
the impression made by one of hb fine pieces is too often 
dolled and spoiled by a very inferior piece coming after it. 

Wonisworth composed verses during a. space of some 
BXty years ; and it is no exaggeration to say that within 
one single decade of those yean, between 1798 and 180S, 
almost all his teally first-rale work was prodaced. A 
mass of inferior work remains, wi»k done before and 
after thia golden prime, imbedding the first-rate work 
and clogging it, obstructing oui approach to it, chilling, 
not unfrequently, the hieh-wrought mood with which we 
leave it. To be recc^ised tar and wide as a great poet, 
to be possible and teceival)le as a clas^c, Wordsworth 
needs to be relieved of a great deal of the poetical bag- 
gage which now encumbers him. To administer this re- 
lief is indispensable, mile'ss he is to continue to be a poet 
foe the few only, a poet valued far betow bis real worth 
by the world. 

There is another thing. Wordsworth clasdfied his 
poems not according to anj commonly received plan of 
atrangement, bat according to a scheme of mental 
f^ysiolt^. He has poems of the fimcy, poems of the 
imagination, poems of sentiment and reflexion, and so 
on. His categories are ingeoions but fur-fetched, and 
the result of his employment of them is unsalislactory. 
I Poems aM separated one from another which possess a 
' Ikinship of subject or of treatment far more vital and 
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deep than the nipposed unity of mental origin nhich wu I 
Wordsworth's reason for joining them with others, P 

The tact of the Greeks in matters of this kind was in- 
Ulible. We may lely upon it that we sbkll Dot improve 
npOD the chssiGcation adopted by the Greeks for kinds of 
poetry ; that their categories of epic, dramatic, lyric, and 
so fortli, have a natural propriety, and should be adhered 
to.' It may sometimes seem doubtfiil to which of two 
catteries a poem belongs ; whether this or that poem is 
to be called, for instance, narrative or lyric, lyric or 
el^iac .But there is to be found in every good poem a 
stiwn, B. predominant note, which deteimincs the poem 
as belonging to one of these kinds rather than the other ; 
and here is the best proof of the value of the classification, 
and of the advAotage of adhering to it. Wordsworth's 
poems will never produce their due eSect until they are 
freed from their present artilicia] arrangement, and 
grouped more mituraJly, 

Disengaged from the quantity of inferior work which 
now obscures them, the best poems of Wordsworth, I 
hear many people say, would indeed stand out in great 
beauty, Init they would prove to be very few in number, 
scarcely more than half-a.doieD. I maintain, on the 
other hand, that what strikes me with admiration, what 
establishes in my opinion Wordsworth's superiority, is 
the great and ample body of powerful work which 
remains to him, even after all his inferior work has 
been cleared away. He gives us so mnch to rest 
upon, so much which communicates his spirit and en> 
gages ours I 

This is of very great importance. If it were a com- 
parison of single pieces, or of three or four pieces, by 
each poet, I do not say that Wordsworth would stand 
decisively above Grey, or Boms, or Keals, or Mansoni, 
or Heine. It is in hia ampler body of powerful work 
that I find his superiority. His good work itself, his work 
which counts, is not aU of it, of course, of equal valoe. 
Some kind* of poetry are in themselves lower kinds than 
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others. The baU«d kind is a lower kind ; the didactic 
kind, still more, is a, lower kind. Poetry of this Utter 
sort, counts, too, sometimes, bj' its bic^;raphical interest 
partly, not by its poetical interest pure and simple ; but 
then this can only be when the poet producing it has the 
power and importance of Wordsworth, a power and im- 
portance which he assuredly did not establish by such 
didactic poetry alone. Altogether, it is, I say, by the 
great body of powerful and £igni6cant work which remaiDs 
to faim, after erery reduction and deduction has been 
made, that Wordsworth's superiority is proved. 

To eihiljit thi» body of Wordsworth's best work, to 
cleat away ot)structions from around it, and to let it 
speak fbi itself, is what every lover of Wordsworth should 
desire. Until this has been done, Wordsworth, whom 
we, to whom he is dear, all of us know and feel to be so 
great a poet, has not had a fair chance l>elbre the world. 
When once it has been done, he will make his way best 
not by our advocacy of hini, but by his own worth and 
power. We may safely leave him to make his way thus, 
we who beheve that a superior worth and power in poetry 
finds in mankind a sense responsive to it and disposed at 
last to recognise it Vet at the outset, before he has 
been duly known and recognised, we may do Wordsworth 
a service, perhaps, by indicating in what his superior 
power and worth vrill be found to consist, and in what 
it will not. 

Long ago, in speaking of Homer, I said that the noble 
and profound application of ideas to life is the most 
essential part of poetic greatness. I said that a great 
poet receives his distinctive character of superiority from 
his application, under the conditions immatably fixed b; 
the laws of poetic beauty and poetic truth, from his ap- 
plication, I say, to his subject, vhaterer it may be, c^ 
the Ideas 

" On nun, oa nature, and on hiunan life," 

which he has acqdred for himsell The Ime quoted is 
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Wordsworth's own ; and his luperioritj srim from his 
poweifiil use, in his best pieces, his powerful «[^licatioii 
to his subject, of ideas "on man, on nature, Mtd on 
human life." 

Voltaire, with his signal acateness, most truly re- 
marked that "no nation has treated In poetry moral 
ideas with more enet^ and depth than the Ei^lish 
nation." And he adds : "There, it seems to me, is the 
greal merit of the English poets." Voltaire does not 
mean, hj " treating in poetiy moral ideas," the compos- 
ing moral and didactic poems ; — that brings us but a very 
little way in poetry. He means just the same thing as 
was meant when I spoke above "of the noble and pro- 
foond application of ideas to life ;" end he means the 
application of these ideas under the conditions fixed for 
us by the laws of poetic beauty and poetic truth. If it 
is said that to call these ideas tnffrai ideas is to introduce 
a strong and injurious limitation, I answer that it is to do 
nothing of the kind, because moral ideas are really so 
main a part of human life. The question, iinii ta lint, 
is itself a moral idea ; and it is the question which most 
interests every man, and with which, in some way or 
other, he is perpetually occupied. A large sense is of 
coarse to be given to the term moral. Whatever bears 
upon the question, "how to live," comes under it. 
" Nor love thv life, nor hale ; but, what thoa liv'il, 
live vdi ; aow long or abort, penDit Co heaveiL 
In those fine lines, Milton utters, as every one at once 
perceives, a moral idea. Yes, but so too, when Ke*ls 
consoles the forward-bending lover on the Grecian Um, 
the lover arrested and presented in immmta! relief by the 
sculptor's hand before he on kiss, with the line, 

" For snr wilt thou iDvc, and she be fsui '— 
he utters a. moral idea. When Shakspeare says, that 

"We ATC nich Muff 
As dreuDt *iE Dwde of, and our Utile life 
Ifl rouAded with a sleep," 
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Voltaire wss right in thinking that the energetic and 
profound trestment of moral ideas, in this large sense, is 
what distiogaishes the English poetry. He sincerely 
meant praise, not dispraise or hint of limitation ; and 
they err who suppose that poetic limitation is a necessary 
consequence of the fact, the fact being granted as Voltaire 
■lates iC If nhat distinguishes the greatest poets is th^ 
powerful and profound application of ideas to life, which 
surely no good critic will deny, then to prefii to the term 
ideas here the term moral makes hardly any difference, 
because human life itself is in so preponderating a dc^ee 

It is important, therefore, to bold fast to this : th^ 
poetry ia at bottom a criticism of life ; that the greatness 
of a poet ties in his powerful and beautiful application of 
ideas to life, — to the question : How to live. Morals are 
often treated in a narrow and false feshion, they are 
bound up with systems of thought and belief which 
have had their day, they are fallen into the hands of 
pedants and professional dealers, they grow tiresome to 
some of us. We find attraction, at times, even in a 
poetry of revolt against them ; in a poetry wliich might 
take for its motto Omar Kheyam's words : " Let us 
make up in the tavern for the time which we have wasted 
in the mosqoe." Or we find attractions in a poetry 
indiSerent to them, in a poetry where the contents may 
be what they will, but where the form is studied and 
exquisite. We delude ourselves in fflther case ; and the 
best cure for oar delusion is to let our minds rest upon 
that great and inexhaustible word Nfi, until we leara to 
enter into its meaning. A poetry of revolt against moral 
ideas is a poetry of revolt against Jj^; a poetry of in- 
difference towards moral ideas is a poetry of indiBerence 
towards h/e, 

Epictetus had a happy figure for things like the play 
of the senses, or literary form and finish, or argument- 
ative ingenuity, in comparison inth "the best and 
master thing " for us, as he called it, the concern, bow to 
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live. Some people were afraid of them, he said, or thejr 
disliked and undervalued them. Such people were 
wrong ; they were onthsnkful or cowardly. But Che 
tliiDgs might also be 0Ter-prii«d, and treated ai final 
nben they are not. They bear to life the relation which 
inns bear to home. "As if a. man, journeying home, 
and finding a nice inn on the road, and liking it, were 
to slay for ever at the inn I Man, thou hact forgotten 
tliine object ; thy journey was not to this, but Ihrtugk 
this. ' But this inn is taking.' And bow many other 
inn^ too, are taking, and how many fields and moulows t 
bat as places of passage merely. You have an object, 
which is this : to get home, to do youc duty to your 
family, friends, and fellow-couDtrymen, to attain inward 
freedom, serenity, happiness, contentment. Style takes 
yooi fancy, aiguing Cakes your fancy, and you forget your 
home and want to make your abode with them and to 
stay with them, on the plea that they are taking. Who 
denies that they are taking? but as places of passage, as 
inns. And when I say this, you suppose me to be 
attacking the care for style, the care for ai^menL I 
am not ; I attack (he testing in them, the not lookbg to 
the end which is beyond Ihem." 

Now, when we come across a poet like Th(k>phile 
Cautier, we have a poet who has taken up his abode at 
an inn, and never got farther. There may be induce- 
ments to this or that one of us, at this or that moment, 
to find delight in him, Co cleave to him ; but after alt, 
we do noC change the truth about him,-— we only stay 
ourselves in his inn along with him. And when we 
come across a poet like Wordsworth, who sings, 

"Of tniLfa, of grandeur, beastly, love and hope. 
And melancholy (cai subdued by faith, 
or bleucd consolalLaas in distress, 
or mora] itrength aad inlellectrul power. 
Of joy in widest coninionalry tpicad "— 

then we have a poet intent on "the best and master 
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thinf ," and who proKcntes his jonniey home. We say, 
for brevity's sake, that he deals with lift, became he 
deals with that m which lile ceally consists. This is 
what Voltaire meuu to praise in the English poets, — 
this dealing with what is really life. Bnt always it is 
the mark of the greatest poets that they deal with it ; 
and to say that the English poets are remarkable for 
dealing with it, is only another way of saj'ing, what is 
trae, that in poetry the English genius 1^ eqiecially 
shown its power. 

Wordsworth deals with il, and his greatness lies in 
his dealing with it so powerfully. I have named a 
number of celebrated poets above all of whom he, in taj 
opinion, deserves to be placed. He is to be placed above 
poets like Voltaire, Dryden, Pope, Lessiog, Schiller, 
because these broous personages, with a thousand gifts 
and merits, never, or scarcely ever, attain the distinctive 
accent and utterance of the high and genuine poets — 

*'QaiquepiL valeiet Phctbd digna locuti," 
at all. Bums, Keats, Heine, not to speak of others In 
our list, have this accent ; — who can doubt it r And at 
the same time they have treasures of humour, felicity, 
passion, for which in Wordsworth we shall look in vain. 
Where, then, is Wordsworth's soperiority ? It is here ; 
he deals with more of lift than they do ; he deals with 
lifi, as a whole, more powerfiilly. 

No Wordsworthian will doubt this. Nay, the fervent 
Wordswoithian will add, as Mr, Leslie Stephen does, 
that Wordsworth's poetry is precious because his philo- 
sophy is sound ; that his " ethical system is as distinctive 
and capable of exposition as Bishop Butler's;" that his 
poeliy is mformed by ideas which " tall spontaneously 
into a scientific system of thought." Bnt we must be on 
our guard against the Wordsworthians, if we want to 
secore for Wordsworth his due rank as a poet. The 
Wordsworthians are apt to praise him for the wrong 
things, and to lay ixt too much stress upon what they 
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call his philosophy. His poeti^ ii tlie mliCy, his philo- 
lophy, — Eo fiu', at lust, at it ma^ put on the form and 
babit of "a, scientitic tystem of thoaght," and the more 
Uiat it putB them on, — is the iilnsion. Peihapa we «hall 
(me da; leam to make tliis proposition general, and lo 
say ! Poetry is the reality, philosophy the iUuaion. But 
in Wordsworth's case, at any rate, we cannot do him 
justice until we ditmiss his fbnnal philosophy. 

The Exatrsion abounds with philosophy, and Ihece- 
fore the Kxcursion is to the Wordsworthimn what it never 
can be to the disinterested lover of poetry, — a satii&ctory . 
work. " Duty exists," says Wordswoith, in the Mscur- 
lien ; and then he proceeds thus : — 

.... " InunutaLbly Hirvive, 



And the Wocdsworthian i9 delighted, and thinks thai 
here is a sweet union of philosophy and poetry. But the 
disinterested lover of poetry will f«l that the lines carry 
us really not a step farther than the proposition whidi 
they would interpret ; that they are a tissue of elevated 
but abstract verbiage, alien to the v«ry nature of poetry. 
Or let us come direct to the centre of Wordsworth's 
philosophy, as "an ethical system, as distinctive and 
capable of systematical exposition as Bishop Butler's :" — 

Fcr Ihe calamities a( mortal life 
EilBta. DDC only ; — an Assured belief 
That the pmceision of our faxt, bowe'cr 
Sad or diuurbedj a ordered by p Bang 
Or infinite beneTolBDn and paver ; 
Wbcae ereHMtiDg purpotei enDbrace 



That is doctrine such as we hear in church too, religious 
and philosophic doctrine ; and the attached Words- 
wortluan toves passages of such doctrine, and brings them 
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forward in proof of bis poef e excellence. Bat however 
true the doctrine may be, it has, as here presented, ncme 
of the characters of jW/bf truth, the kind of truth which 
we require fiom a poet, and in which Wordnrarth is 
leallj strong. 

Even the " intimitioos" of the funous Ode, those 
comer.stones of the supposed philosophic system of 
Wordsworth, — the idea of the high instincts and afiec- 
tions coming out in childhood, testifying of a divine home 
recently left, and fiiding away as our life proceeds, — this 
idea, of undeniable heauty as a play of fancy, has itself 
not the character of poetic truth of the best kind ; it has 
no real solidity. The instinct of delight in Nature and 
her beauty had no doubt extraordinary strength in 
Wordsworth himself as a child. But to say that uni- 
versally this instinct is mighty in childhood, and tends to 
die away afterwards, is to say what is extremely doubtfoL 
In many people, perhaps with the majority of educated 
persons, the love of nature is nearly imperceptible at ten 
years old, but strong and operative at thirty. In general 
we may say of these high instincts of early childhood, the 
base of the alleged systematic philosophy of Wordsworth, 
what Thucydides says of the early achievements of the 
Greek race : — " It is impossible to speak with certainty 
of what is so remote; but from alt that we can really 
investigate, I should say that they were no very great 

Finally the " scientific system of thought" in Words- 
worth gives us at last such poetry as this, which the 
devout Wordsworthian accepts : — 

" O fat Ihs comine dT thai gloriaiu tini* 
When, prilini Imowlcdgc u fair noblett Health 
And best proLection, this Impetul Realm, 
While the exacts alleeiancc. ihal[ admit 
An oblivion, od Ker pari, to ftaeJi 
Them who are bom to Mrve her sod obey ; 

For all Ibe childnn Bhom her soil mainLuns, 
The nidiments of lelten, and infonn 
Hie mmd with motal and religious truth." 
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Wordnrorth calls Voltaire dull, vid ntrdj the piDdndlon 
of these an'VoltairUn lines must have been imposed on 
him as a judgment ! One can hear them being quoted 
at a Social Sdence Coi^ren ; one can call np the whole 
scene. A great roMn in one of our ditmal provincial 
towns ; dustjr air and jaded aftemoon daylight ; benches 
fiill of men with bald heads and women in spectacles ; 
an orator lifting up his lacs from a manuscript written 
within and without to declaim these lines of Wordsworth ; 
and in the soul of any poor child of nature who may hare 
wandered in thither, on unutteraUe sense of lamentation, 
and mourning, and woe I 

"But turn we," as Wordsworth says, "from these 
bold, bad men," the haunters of Social Sdence Con- 
gresses. And let us be on our guard, too, against the 
exhibitors and eztollers of a " saeotific system of thought" 
in Wordsworth's poetry. The poetry will never be seen 
ai^t while they thus exhibit it The cause of its great- 
ness is simple, and may be told quite simply. Words- 
worth's poetiy is great becaose of the eitraordinary power 
with which Wordsworth feels the joy offered to us in 
aatnrc, the joy offered to us in the simple primary afiec- 
tions and duties ; and because of the extiaoidioary power 
with which, in case after case, he shows as this joy, and 
renders it so as to make ns sbjue it. 

The source of joy from which he thus draws is the 
truest and most nikbiling source of joy accessible to man. 
It is also accesnble universally. Wordsworth brings us 
word, therefore, according to his own strong and charac- 
ttsistic line, he brings us word 

"Ofjojr in widest commoaalEy i|H-ead^'' 

Here is an immense advantage for a poet. Wordsworth 
tells of what all seek, and tells of it at Its truest and 
best source, and yet a source where alt may go and draw 
Ibrit 

Nevertheless, we are not to sappose that everything is 
precions which Wordsworth, standing even at this pereib 
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nial and betatifiil source, may pre us. WordswortlUaiu 
ire apt to talk as if it must be. Tbey will q«ak with 
the same reverence of Tie SaUor'i Mother, for eiample, 
as of Lucy Gray. They do their master harm by Kueh 
lack of discriminatioD. Lttcy Gray is a bcMidfuI success ; 
Tlu Sailer' I Mother is a bilore. To give uight what he 
wisba to give, to interpret and render succosfully, it not 
alvays within Wordsworth's own command. It is within 
no poet's command ; here is the pact of the Muse, the 
inspiration, the God, the "not oaisdves." In Words- 
worth's case, the accident, for so it may almost be called, 
□f inspiration, is of peculiar importance. No poet, 
perhaps, is K> evidently filled with a new and sacred 
energy when the inspiration is upon him ; no poet, when 
it fails him, is so left ' ' weak as is a breaking wave. " I 
remember hearing him say that " Goethe's poetry was not 
inevitable enough." The remark is striking and true; 
no lino in Goethe, as Goethe said himself, but iti maker 
knew well how it came there. Wordsworth is right, 
Goethe's poeCiy is not inevitable ; not inevitable enough. 
But Wo^wc«th's poetiy, when he is at bii best, it 
inevitable, as inevitable al Nature keraelll It might 
■eem that Nature not only gave him the matter for liis 
poem, but wrote his poem for him. He has no styles 
He was too conversant with Milton not to catch at times 
his master's manner, and he has line Miltonic lines; 
but he has no assured poetic style of his own, like 
Milton. When he seeks to have a style he falls mto 
ponderosity and pomposity. In the Excurtioit we have 
his style, as an artistic prodnct of hi* own creation ; 
and although JetTrej completely failed to recognise 
Wordsworth's real greatness, he was yet not wrong in 
saying of the Exatrsion, as a work of poetic style : 
"This will never do." And yet magical as is that 
power, which Wordsworth hat not, of assured and pos- 
sessed poetic style, he has something which is an 
equivalent for it. 

Every one who has any sense for these things (eels the 
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subtle turn, the hNghtening, which is given to a poel't 
Terse by his genius for style. We can feel it In the 

" Alter lifa'i fitful ferer, b* tbcpt mil"— 
of Shalispeare ; in Ihe 



of Milton. It is the incomparahle dmnn of Milton'i 
power of poetic style which gives such worth to Paradiu 
Regaitial, and make* a, great poem of a work in which 
Milton's imagination does not soar high. Wordsworth 
has in constant possesdon, and at command, no style of 
this kind ; but he had too poetic a nature, and had read 
the great poeta loo vrell, not to catch, ss I have already 
remarked, something of it occasionally. We find it not 
only in his Miltonic lines ; we find it in such a phrase as 
this, where the manner is bis own, not Milton's — 

. ..." the fierce CDBfedenm ttorm 

'Within tha walli of cicici : " 

although even here, perhaps, the power of style, which 
is undeniable, is more properly that of eloquent prose 
than the subtle heightening and change wrought by 
genuine poetic style. It is style, again, and the eleva- 
tion given by style, which chiefly makes the eBectivencM 
of Laadameia, Still the right sort of verse to choose 
&om Wordsworth, if we are to seize his true and most 
characteristic form of expression, is a line like this &om 
Michael:— 

" And pew lifted up a liBfle atone," 

There is nothing subtle in it, no heightening, no study of 
poetic style, strictly so called, at all ; yet it is expression 
of the highest and most truly expressive kind. 

Wordsworth owed much to Bums, and a style of perfect 
plainness, relying for efiect solely mi the weight and 
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" Tbs poor Inluliianl betov 
Wu quick u lum uid wiss U know, 
And lucnly felt the frieadly glow 

And sdRct flame ; 
Bat tfaoughllcss follica lajd Hm low 
And itsiiD'd his name,'* 

Eveiy oae will tie consdons of a likeness here to Words- 
wortb ; and if Wordsworth did great things with this 
nobly pkin nuuiaer, we mu»t tememtier, what indeed he 
hiioKtf would always have been forward to acknowledge, 
that Boms used it before him. 

Still Wordsworth's use of il has something unique and 
untnatchable. Nature herself seems, I say, to lake the 
pen out of his hand, and to write for him with her own 
bare, sheer, penetrating power. This arises Irom two 
causes : from the profound sincereness with which Words- 
worth feels his subject, and also from the profoundly 
sincere and natural character of his subject itsel£ He 
can and will treat such a subject with nothing but (he 
most plain, first-hand, almost austere naturalness. His 
expression may often be called bald, as, for instance, in 
the poem of Rtselutian and IndtpttuUtue ; but it is bald 
as the bare mountain tops are bald, with a baldness which 
is full of grandeur. 

Wherever we meet with the successful Ijalance, in 
Wordsworth, of profound truth of subject with profound 
truth of execution, he is unique. His best poems are 
those which most perfectly exhibit this balance, I have 
s warm admiration for Laodanttia and for the great Odi ; 
but if I am to tell the very truth, I find Lavdameia not 
wholly free from somethii^ artificial, and the great Ode 
not wholly free from somediing dedamatoiy. If I had 
to pick out poems of a kind most perfectly to show 
Wordsworth's unique power, I should rather choose poems 
sud> as Mkhad, TU Feuniain, 71u Highland Seafier. 
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And poemt with the peculiar and unique beanty which 
distingnishct these, Wordiwoith produced in condderaUe 
number ; beudei Teiy ouuiy other poems of which the 
worth, ^though not so nue ai the wotth of thete, it Mill 
exceedingly high. 

On the whole, then, u I uid at the beginning, not 
onlj is WordswOTth eminent by reason of the goodncst 
of his best work, but he is eminent also by reason of 
the great body of good work which he has left to iii. 
With the ancients I will not compare him. In many 
respects the andents are &t above u*, and yet there ii 
M^ething that we demand which they can never give^ 
Leavmg tiie andents, let ni come to the poets and poetiy 
of Cht^end om. Dante, Sbakspeare, Holihe, Milton, 
Goethe, are altogether larger and more splendid lumi- 
naries in the poetical heaven than Wordsworth. Bat I 
know not where else, among the modenii, we are to 
find his snperion. 

To disengage the poems which show his power, and 
to present them to the English-speaking public and to 
the world, is the object of this volume. I by no means 
say that it contains all which in Wordsworth's poems is 
interesiing. Except in the cose of Afargara, a story 
composed separately from the rest of the Excttrtitm, and 
which belongs Eo a different part of England, I have not 
ventured on detaching portions of poems, or on giving any 
[nece otherwise than as Wordsworth himself gave it. But, 
under the conditioos imposed by this reserve, the volume 
contains, I think, everything, or nearly everything, which 
may best serve him with the majority of lovers trf poetry, 
nothing which may disserve him. 

I have spoken lightly of Wordsworthiaos ; and if we 
are to get Wordsworth recognised by the pubhc and by 
the world, we most recommend him not in the spirit of a 
diqoe, but in the spirit of disinterested lovers of poetry. 
But I am a Wordsworlhian myself. I can read with 
pleasure and ediScation Piter Btll, and the whole series 
of Eeclttiattkal SmtnOi, and the address to Mr. Wilkin- 
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son's spade, and even the 7%aitktgiDaig Ode; — everything 
of Wordsworth, I Ihink, except Vdudraauir and jfuiia. 
It is not for nothing that one has been brought np in the 
veneration of a man so ivily worthy of homage ; that one 
has seen him and heard him, lived in his neighbourhood 
andbeen&miharwithhiscoimCry. No Words woithian has 
a. tenderer aflection for this pure and sage master than I, 
or is less really ofkiided by lus defects. But Wordsworth 
is something more than (he pure and sage master of a 
small band of devoted fbllovers, and we ought not to rest 
satisfied until he is seen to be what he is. He is one of 
the very chief glories of English Poetry ; and by nothing 
is England so glorious as by her poetiy. Let us lay aside 
every weight which hinders our getting him recognised 
as this, and let our one study be to briog to pass, as 
widely as possible and as truly as possible, his own word 
concerning his poems ! — "They will co^jperale with the 
benigo tendencies in human nature and society, and will, 
in their d^ree, be efficadoas in making mco wiser, 
better, and happier." 
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WE ARE SEVEN. 

A simple child. 

That liEhUy draws its breath. 
And feels its life in eveiy limb. 
What should it know of death T 

I met a little cottage Girl : 
She was ei^t yean old, she uid ; 
Het hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad : 
Her eyes were fair, and very foir; 
—Her beauty made me glad, 

" Sbtera and brotheis, little Maid, 

How many may you be I " 
" How many T Seven in all," she said, 

And wondering looked at me. 

'* And where are they T I pray you te!L " 
She answered, " Seven are we ; 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 
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" Two of us in the churchyard lie. 
My sister and 1117 brother ; 
And, in the churchyard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my tnother," 

" Yon sajr thai two at Conmy dwdl. 
And two aie gone to sea. 
Yet ye are seven I — I pray you tell, 
Sweet Mud, how this may be." 

Then did the little Maid reply, 
" Seren boys and girb are we ; 
Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
Beneath the chsrchyard tree." 

" You run aliont, my little Msid, 
Your limbs they are alive ; 
If two are in the churchyard laid, 
Then ye ai« only five." 

" Their graves are green, they may be seen," 

The little Maid repUed, 
" Twelve steps or more from my mother's door. 

And they are side by side. 

" My stockings there I often knit. 
My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I ait— 
I at and sing to them. 

" And often after sunset, Sir, 
When it is light and bit, 
1 take my little porringer. 
And eat my supper theie. 
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" The fint tbal died wu litlk Jane ; 
In bed the mouung taj. 
Tin God releated her of ber pun ; 
And then she went amj, 

" So hi the chnrchywd the mi laid j 
And, when the grass was diy, 
T(^her round her grave we pUyed, 
Mj brother John and L 

" And when the groand waj white with nun 
And I conld ran and sMe, 
Mj brother John was forced to go, 
And he lies by her iid&' 

" How man]' are rooi then," laid I, 
"If Ibe; two ace in HeaTat!" 
The little Maiden did reply, 
'' O Maiterl weareseren." 

" But ther are desd ; those two are dead I 
Thrir spiriU are in Heaven 1" 
'Twas throiring words away ! for still 
The Uttle Maid would have her wiU, 
And Kud, " Naj, we are seven !" 



LUCY GRAY; 

OB, SOLITUDB. 

Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray : 
And, when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to tee at break of day 
The soliuiy ChUd. 
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No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; 
She dwelt an a wide moor, 
— The tweetest thing thst ever grew 
Baide a human door I 



Voit yet may spy the fawn at play. 
The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet fece of Lucy Gray 
WiU nerei more be seen. 

" To-night will be a slotmy ui^t — 
Yon to the town must go ; 
And take a lantern. Child, to light 
Vour mother throtigb the snow." 

" TiM, Father I will I gladly do : 
lit scarcely afternoon — 
The MinsteT'Clock has just struck two. 
And yonder is the Moan." 

At this the Father raised his hook, 
And snapped a &ggot-t)and ; 
He plied his work j — and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 



Not bhther is the n 

With many a nanton stroke 

Her feet disperse the powdery snoi 

That rises up like smoke. 

The snow came on before its time 
She wandered up and down ; 
And many a bill did Lucy climb ; 
Bat never reached the town. 
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The wielched parents aJl th^ nigbt 
Went shouting for and wide ; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

At day-break on a hill ihey itood 
That overlooked the moor ; 
And thence they eaw the bridge of vood, 
A fuTk>i% from theli door. 

They wept — and, tnrning homeward, cried, 
" In Heaven we aU shall meet : " 
— When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lacjr's feet 

Half breathless torn the steep hill's edge 
They traclced the footmarks small ; 
And thiough the broken hawthorn-hedge, 
And by the long stone-wall ; 

And then an open Geld they crossed : 
The narks were still the same ; 
They tiacked them on, nor ever lost ; 
And to the Bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one. 
Into the nuddle of the plaak ; 
And further there were none 1 



n that to this day 
She is a living child ; 
That yon may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 
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O'ei rough and gmooth slie (lipi along 
And never looks behind j 
And lings a soliUir song 
That whistles in the niod. 



ANECDOTE FOR FATHERS, 



KAY BB TAUGHT, 

I HAVE a bo^ of live years old ; 
His fife is fair and fresh to see ; 
His limbs are cast in beauty's mould. 
And dearly be loves me. 

One mom we strolled on our diy walk, 
Onr quiet home all full in view. 
And held such InlennitUd talk 
As we are wont to do. 

My thougtits on former pleasures ran ; 
I diougbt of Kilve's del^htful shore. 
Our pleasant home when Spring be^u>, 
A long, long year before. 

A day it was wben I conid bear 
Some fond regrets to entertain ; 
With so much happiness to spare, 
I could not feel a pain. 

The green earth echoed to the feet 
Of lambs that bounded through the glade. 
From shade to sunshine, and as fleet 
From Gunshbe back to shade. 
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Birds mrbled round me — ewry trace 
Of inirard sadness bad its cfaanD ; 
" KilTe," said I, "was a broarcd plac^ 
And so is Jjswyn farm." 

My Boy was by my side, so slim 
And graceful in his rustic dress I 
And, as we talked, I questioned Um, 
In yeiy idleness. 

" Now tell me, had you rather be," 
I said, and took bini by the ann, 
" On Ove's smooth shore, by llic green sea. 

Or here at IJswyn fann t" 

In careless mood he looked at me. 
While EtiU I b«ld him by the arm. 
And said, " At EUve I'd rather be 
Than here at IJswyn farm." 

" Now, little Edward, say why so ; 

My Dttle Edward, tell me why."— 
" I cannot tell, I do not know." — 
" Why, this is strange," said I ; 

" For, here are woods, and green hills waim : 
There surely must some reason be 
Why you would change sweet Liswyo farm 
For Kilve by the green sea. " 

At this, my Boy hung down his head, 
He blushed with shame, nor made reply ; 
And live times to the child I said, 
" Why, Edward, tell mc why T" 
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His head he raised — there was in n^t, 
It caught his eye, he saw it plain— 
Upon the house-top, glittering bright, 
A broad and gilded Vane. 

Then did the Boy his tongue unlock ; 
And thus to me he made reply : 
" At Kilve there was no weather-coct. 
And that's the reason why." 

O dearest, dearest Boy 1 my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn. 
Could 1 but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn. 



ALICE FELL; 



The post-boy drove with fierce career, 

For threatening clouds the moon had drowned ; 

When, as we hurried on, my ear 

Was smitten with a startling sound. 

As if the wind blew many ways, 
I heard the sound, — and more and more ; 
It seemed to follow with the chaise, 
And still I heard it as before. 

At length I to the boy called ont ; 
He stopped his horses at the word. 
But neither cry, nor voice, nor shout, 
Nor aught else like it, could be heard. 
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The bo7 then smocked his whip, and £ttt 
The hoises scampered thTongh the rain ; 
But, hearing soon npOQ the blast 
The crjF, I bade him halt ^ain. 

Forthwith alighting on the gnnmd, 
" Whence comes," said 1, "this piteons moanT" 
And there a httle (^I I fonnd. 
Sitting behind the chaise, alone. 

" M; cloak 1 " no other word she spake, 
Bnt loud and bitterly she wept, 
As if her innoceiit heart would break ; 
And down from off her seat she le^t. 

" What ails yon, child!" — she sobbed "Look here t" 
I saw it in the wheel entangled, 
A weather-beaten lag as e'er 
From any garden scare-crow dangled. 

There, twisted between nave and spoke, 
It hong, nor could at once be freed ; 
But onr joint pains unloosed the cloak, 
A miserable lag indeed I 

" And whither are yon gcnng, child, 

To-n^ht along these lonesome ways !" 
" To Durham," answered she half wild — 
" Then come with rae into the diaise." 

Insensible to all relief 
Sat the poor ^rl, and forth did send 
Sob after sob, as if her grief 
Conld never, never have an end. 
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" My child, id DnrbBin do yon dwellT" 
She checked herself in her distress, 
And said, " My name is Alice Fell ; 
I'm fatherless and matherless, 

" And I to Durham, Sir, beloi^.' 

Again, as if the thought would choke 
Her veiy beait, her grief grew strong ; 
And all was for her tattered doat ! 

The chaise drove on ; our joDmey's end 
Was nigh ; and siting by my nde. 
As if she had lost her only friend 
She wept, DOT would be pacified. 

Up to the tawni-door we post ; 
Of Alice and her grief I told ; 
And I gave money to the host, 
To bny a new cloak for the old. 

" And let it be of dufBl grey, 
As wanna cloak as man can kgUI" 
Froud creature was she the next day. 
The little orphan, Alice Fell I 



THE PET LAMB. 

A PASTORAL, 

Thb dew was falling fast, the stars b^an to blink ; 

I heard a voice ; it said, "Drink, pretty Creature, drink t" 

And, looking o'er the hedge, before me I espied 

A uiow-white mountain Lamb with a Maiden at its side. 
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No other sheep were near, the Lamb wu all alooe. 
And by a stendei coid was tethered to ■ itone ; 
With one knee aa the gnu did the littl« Muden kned, 
Vniile to that mountain Lamb she gave ill evening meal. 
The Lamb, while from her hand he thus his supper took, 
Seemed to feast with head and ears ; and his tail with 

pleasure shook. 
" Drink, pretty Creature, diink," she said in such a tone 
That I almost received her heart into mj own. 

Twas little Barbara Lewthwaite, ■ Child of beanly rare ! 
t watched them with delight, they were a lovely pair. 
Now with her empty can the Maiden turned away ; 
But ere ten yards were gone het footsteps did she stay. 
Towards the Lamb she looked ; and from that shady place 
I unobserved could see the workings of her f»ce : 
If Nature to her tongue could measured numbers bring. 
Thai, thotigfat I, to her Lamb that little Maid might sing : 

"What aUs thee. Young One? whati Why puU so at thy 

h it not wdl with theeT well bodk for bed and board! 
Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can be | 
Rttt, little Young One, rest ; what is't that uleth thee T 
" What is it thou wonldst seek I What is wantii^ to thy 

heart t 
Thy limbs are they not strong t And beautiful thon art 1 
This grass is tender grass; these Bowers they have no peers; 
And that green com all day is rustling in thy ears I 
"If the Son be shinii^ hot, do but stretch thy woollen chain. 
This beech is standing by, its covert thou canst gain ; 
For rain and monntain storms t the like thou needest not 

fear— 
The rain and storm are things that scarcely can come here. 
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" Rest, little Young One, rest ; thou hast fo^ot the da; 
When my Father found thee first in places hx away ; 
Mttnj flocks were on the hills, but thou wert owned by 

And thy mother from thy side for evermore was gone. 

" He toolc thee in his arms, and in pity brought thee home ; 
A blessed day for thee 1 then whither wouldst thou roam T 
A fiiilhfid Nuise thou hast ; the dam that did thee yean 
Upon the mountain tops no kinder could have been. 

" Thou knowest that twice a day I have brouglit thee in 

this can 
Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran ; 
And twice in the day, when the ground is wet with dew, 
I bring thee draughts of milk, warm milk it is and new. 

" Thy limbs will shortly be twice as stoat as they are now. 
Then 111 yoke thee to my cart like a pony in the plough ; 
My playmate thou shalt be ; and when the wind is cold 
Our hearth shall be thy bed, onr house shall be thy fold 

" It will not, will not rest I— Poor Creature, can it be 
That 'tis thy mother's heart which is working so in the<; t 
Things that I know not of belike to thee are dear. 
And dreams of thh^ which thou cans t neither see nor hear. 

" Alas, the mountain tops that look so green and fair I 
Tve heard of fearful winds and darkness that come there ; 
The little brooks that seem all pastime and all play, 
When they are angry, roar lite lions for their prey. 

" Here thou needest not dread the raven in the sky ; 
Night and day thou art safe, — our cottage is hard by. 
Why bleat so after me ! Why pull so at thy chun T 
Sleep — and at break of day I will come to thee again ! 
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— As hoioeward througli tlie lane I went with laqr feet. 
This Eong to myself did I oftentimes repeat ; 
And it seemed, as I retraced the balUd line by line. 
That bnt half of it was hers, and one half of it yna nine. 

Again, and once again, did I repeat the song ; 

" Nay," said I, " more than half to the Damiil mnit 

For she looked with such a loolc, and she spake with nich 

. That I almost received her heart into mj own." 



THE CHILDLESS FATHER. 

" Up, Timothy, np with yonr staff and away I 
Not a soul in the village this morning will stay ) 
The Hare has just stalled from Bimillon's gtoonds. 
And Skiddaw is glad with the ciy of the hounds. " 

— Of coats and of jackets grey, scarlet, and green. 
On the slopes of the pastures all colours were eeen ; 
With Ihetr comely blue aprons, and caps white as snow. 
The girls on the hills made a holiday ^ow. 

Fresh sprigs of green box-wood, not bik months before. 
Filled the funeral basm' at Timothy's door ; 
A coffin through Timothy's threshold had past ; 
One Child did it bear, and that Child was his last. 

1 Td scTervl parts of the If orth of England when a fuaeraJ tilcei 
place, a baain full of Spngs of Box-wood is placed at the door of 
the hoDfiC from which the coffin is taken np, and each pervm who 
attends the runeral ordinarily takes a Sprig of this Box-wood, tsA, 
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Now fast Dp Qie dell came the noise uid the fbi;. 
The horse and the hom, and the hark I hark away I 
Old "nmolhy took up his staff, and he shut 
With a leisurely motion the door of his hat. 

PerfuLpi to himself at that moment he said, 
"The key I must take, for my Ellen is dead." 
Bat of this in my ears not a word did he speak. 
And he went to the chase with a tear on his cheek. 



THE REVERIE OF POOR SUSAN. 

At the comer of Wood Street, when daylight appeals, 
MaiLgs a Thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three years : 
Poor Susan has passed by the spol, and has heard 
In the silence of morning the song of the Bird. 

lis a note of enchanlment ; what ails her ! She sees 
A mountain ascending, a. vision of tiees ; 
Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbuiy glide. 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 

Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripped with her pail ; 
And a dngle small Cottage, a nest like a dove's, 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 

She looks, and her heart is in heaven : but they fade. 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade : 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise. 
And the colours have all passed away from her eyes. 
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POWER OF MUSIC. 

As Orpheus I an Orpheus ! — jres, Faith may grow bold. 
And tdte to herself all the wonders of old;— 
Near the stately Pantheon you'll meet nith the tame 
In the street that from Oxford hath bonowed its name. 

His station is there ; — and he works on the crowd, 
He sways them with harmony merry and loud ; 
He filli with his power all their hearts to the bilm — 
Was aught ever beard like his Fiddle and him T 

What an eager assembly 1 what an empire is this I 
The weary have life, and the hungry have bliss ; 
TTie mourner is cheered, and the anxious have rest ; 
And the guilt-btirthened soul is no longer opprest 

As the Moon brightens tonnd hei the clouds of the night, 
So he, where he stands, is a centre of light ; 
It gleams on the face, there, of dusky -browed Jack, 
And the pale-visaged Baker's, with basket on back. 

That errand-bound 'Prentice was paging in haste — 
What matter 1 he's caught— and his time nms to waste — 
The Newsman is stopped, though he stops on the fret. 
And the haff-breathless Lamplighter— he's in the net ! 

The Porter sits down on the weight which he bore j 

The Lass with her barrow wheels hither her store ;— 
If a thief could be here he might pilfer at ease ; 
She sees the Musician, 'tis all that she sees I 
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He stands, backed by the wall ; — he abates not his din ; 
His hat gives him vigour, with boons dropping in. 
From the old and the young, &om the poorest ; and theie 
The one-pennied Bojr has his penny to spare. 

blest are the hearers, and proud be the hand 

Of the pleasure it spreads through so thankfnl a band ; 

1 am glad for him, blind as he is I — all the while 

If they speak 'ds to praise, and they praise with a smile. 

That tall Man, a giant in bulk and in height, • 

Not an inch of his body is free from delight ; 
Can he keep himself still, if he would T oh, not he I 
The music stirs in him like wind through a tree- 
Mark that Cripple who leans on hii crutch ; like a lower 
That long has leaned fotmird, leans hour alter hour !- — 
That Mother, whose spirit in fetteis is bound, 
While she dandles the Babe in her aims to the sound, 

Now, coaches and chariots I roar on like a stream ; 
Here are twenty sonls happy as souls in a dream : 
They are deaf to your murmurs — they care not for you, 
Nor what ye are flying, nor what ye pursue ! 



STAR-GAZERS. 

What crowd is this? what hare we hetel we mntlnot 

pass it by ; 
A Telescope upon its frame, and^inted to the sky : 
Long is it as a barber's pole, or mast of little boat. 
Some httle pleasure-skiff, that doth on Thames'i waters 

float. 
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The Showmiui choose* well hia pUce, 'til LdceMer't 

busy Square ; 
And ii as happyin his eight, for the bewent kr Utw and 

&ir; 
Calm, though impatient, u the crowd; each itandsraadjr 

with the fee, 
Impatient till hi« moment ccsnes — what an inilKfat tnnit 

it be I 

Vet, Showman, where can lie the canieT Shall thj im- 
plement have blame, 
Aboaatei, that when he is tried, fails, and ispnttoahamel 
Or is it good as others are, and be their ejtei in fault! 

Their eyes, or minds I or, finally, is yon resplendent Vanlt! 

Is nothing of that la^ant pomp so good as we tutTe here ! 
Or gives a thing but small delight that never can be dearl 
The ulver moon with all her vales, and hills of mightiest 

E>oth the betray us when they're seenT or are they but a 



Or is it rather that Conceit rapacious is and strong. 

And bounty never yields so much but it seems to do her 

Or is it, that when human souls a journey long have had 
And are returned into themselves, they cannot bat be sad! 

Or must ne be constrained to think that these spectators 
rude. 

Poor in estate, of manners base, men of the multitude. 

Have souls which never yet have risen, and therefore pro- 
strate lie ! 

Ho, no, this cannot be — Men thirst for power and majesty t 
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Doe», then, a deep and earnest thonght Ihe blusfnl miixi 

emploj 
Of him who gazes, or has gazed T a grave and steady jof. 

That doth reject all show of pride, tdiniti no outward sign, 
BecBOH not of tbij noisy norld, bat silent and divine I 

WhatewT be the cause, 'tis sure that they who pry and pore 
Seem to meet with little gain, seem less happy than before : 
One after one they take their turn, nor hare I one espied 
That doth not slackly go away, as if dissatisfied. 
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RUTH, 

When Rnth was Idl half desolate, 
Her father took another mate ; 
And Ruth, not seren years old, 
A slighted chQd, at her own will 
Went wandering over dale and hill, 
In thoughtless fieedom bold. 

And she had made a pipe of straw. 
And from that oaten jnpe could draw 
All Eonnd* of winds uidaoods; 
Had built a bower ap<Hi (he green. 
As if ebe from her birth had been 
An infant of the woods. 

Beneath her father's roof, alone 

She seemed to lire ; her thoughts her own ; 

Herself her own d^ht ; 

Pleased with herself, nor sad, nor gay ; 

And, passing thus the livelong day, 

She grew to woman's height 

Tliere came a Youth &om Genoa's shore — 

A military casque he wore. 

With splendid feMhers diest ; 

He brought them from the Cherokees ; 

The feathers nodded in the breeie. 

And made a gallant crest. 
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From Indian blood you deem him sprung ; 
Ab DO I he spake the English tongue. 
And boie a soldier's name ; 
And, when America was free 
From battle and fiom jeopardy, 
He 'cross the ocean came. 

With hoes of genius on his cheek 
In finest tones the Youth could speak ; 
— While he was yet a boy. 
The moon, the glory of the sun. 
And stceams that murmur as they run. 
Had been hb dearest joy. 

Ho was a lovely Yoath I I guess 

The panther in the wilderness 

Was not so fair as he ; 

And, when he chose to sport and play. 

No dolphin ever was so gaj 

Upon the tropic sea. 

Among the Indians he had fooght 
And with him many tales he brought 
Of pleasure and of fear ; 
Sudi tales as told lo any maid 
By sadi a youth, m the green shade, 
Were periteus lo hear. 

He told of girls — a happy rout ! 

Who quit their fold with dance and shout. 

Their pleasant Indian town, 

To gaUier sCrawbenies all day long ; 

Retoming with a choral song 

When daj^ght is gone down. 
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He spake of plonti dhine and strange 
That ererj hotu tbdr btonomi choi^^ 
Ten thousand lovely hoe* I 
With bndding, &ding, bded flowen 
The; stand the wonder of the bmra* 
From morn to evening dewi. 

He told of the nugnolia, «ptead 
High as a clond, high over head I 
The igpte** "I'd. her apire ; 
— Of flowen that witb one scariet ^enm 
Cover a hondied leagoes, and teeni 
To set the hills on 6k. 

The Youth of green unanitahs spake, 
And manj an endkss, endleas lake, 
With an its feiiy crowds 
Of islands, that together lie 
As qnietlf as spots of skj 

And then he said, " How sweet it were 
A fisher or a hunter there, 
A gardener in the shade. 



To bnild a honsdiold fire, and find 
A home in ever; glade t 

" What daTS and what sweet yean I Ah m 
Onr life were life indeed, with thee 
So passed in quiet bliss. 
And all the while," stuA he, " to know 
That we were in a world of woe, 
On each an earth as this t" 
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And then he sonedmes intenrorc 
Fond thoughts about a faChec'» lore : 
" For there," said he, "are spun 
Atonnd the heart such tender tie*. 
That ODT own children to onr eftt 
Are d«arer than the son. 

" Sweet Ruth [ and could you go with me 
My hdpniate in the woods to be. 
Our shed at night to rear ; 
Or ran, my own adopted bride, 
A If Ivan huntitsi at my side, 
And drive the flying deer I 

" Beloved RnthI" — No more he said. 
The wakeful Rnth at midnight shed 
A solitary tear : 

She thought again — and did agree 
With hun to Bail across the sea. 
And drive the flying deer. 

' ' And now, as fitting is and right, 
We m the church our &ith will pl^t, 
A husband and a wife. " 
Even so they did ; and I may say 
rhat to sweet Ruth that happy day 
Was more than human life. 

Throt^h dnam and vision did she sink. 
Delighted all the whUe to think 
That on (hose lonesome floods. 
And green savannahs, she should shore 
His board with lawful joy, and bear 
His name in the wild woods. 
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But, as jKin have befere been told, 
Thil StripUng, iportiTe, gaj, and bcdd, 
Aod with his dandiig ettaC 
So beantifnl, thnm^ Esnge land* 
Had rcuud aboat, with vagiant handi 
Of Indians in the Wc*L 

The wind, the tempeit roaring high. 

The bminlt irf'B tiopic tkj. 

Might well be dangennu food 

For him, a YotitlL to whom wu given 

So much of euA — so nmch of Heaven, 

And inch impetnona blood. 

Whatever in those dimea he fonnd 

Irregular in right or Mund 

Did to bis mind impart 

A kindred impolse, seemed allied 

To his own powen, and justified 

The workings of his fa<sit. 

Not lest, to feed volnptnons thought. 
The beanteons fbims of nature wronght. 
Fair trees and lovel; flower* ; 
The bieeiet theii own hmgnoi lent ; 
The stars had feelii^s, whidi the; sent 
Into tbo«e gocgeons bower*. 

Yet, in his worst pursuits, I ween 
Tliat sometimes there did intervene 
Pare hopes of high intent : 
for paidons linked to forms so fair 
And stately, needs must have their share 
Of noble n 
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But ill he li*ed, ranch evil saw, 
With men to whom no better law 
Nor better life wax known ; 
Deliberately, and undeceived. 
Those wild men's vices he received. 
And gave them back hli own. 

Hi3 geobaa and his moral frame 
Were tbns impaired, and he became 
The slave of low dedres ; 
A man who without self-control 
Would seek what the d^raded KdI 
Unworthily admires. 

And yet he with do iUgned delight 
Had wooed the Maiden, day and n^Eht 
Had loved her, night and room : 
What could he less than love a m^ 
Whose heart with so much nature played? 
So kind and so foiloni I 

Sometimes, most eamertly, he said) 
" O Ruth 1 I have been worse than dead ; 
False thou^ts, thoughts bold and vain. 
Encompassed me on eT«y side 
When first, m confidence and pride, 
I ccossed the Atlantic Main. 

" It was a fresh and glorious worid, 
A banner bright that was unfurled 
Before me suddenly : 
I looked upon those bills and plains. 
And seemed as if let loose (torn chaois. 
To live at liberty. 
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" Bnt whei«fore speak of this T For now. 
Sweet Roth I with thee, I know not how, 
I feel my spirit bum — 
Etcd aa the east when day comea forth ; 
And, to the west, and south, and north. 
The moming doth retura." 

Full soon that ptirer mind was gone ; 
No hope, no wish remained, not one, — 
They stirred him now no more ; 
New objects did new pleasure give, 
And once again he wished to lire 
As lawless as before. 

Meanwhile, as thus with him it &Ted, 
Thej for the voyage were prepared, 
And went to the sea-shore ; 
But, irtien they thither came, the Youth 
Deserted his poor Bride, and Roth 
Could never 6nd him more. 

" God help thee, Ruth I" — Such p^ns she hi 
That she in half a year was mad. 
And in a prison housed ; 
And there she sang tumultuous songs. 
By recollection of her wrongs 
To fearM passion roused. 

Vet sometimes milder hours she knew, 
Nor wanted snn, nor rain, nor dew. 
Not pastimes of the May, 
— Tlwy all were with her in her cell ; 
And a wild brook with cheerful knelt 
Did o'er the pebbles play. 
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Wlien Ruth three seasons thus- had bJo, 
There came a respite to her pain ; 
She from her prisini fled ; 
But of the vagrant none took thought ; 
And where it liked her best she sought 
Her shelter and her bread. 

Among the fields she breathed again ; 
The master-cnrrent of her brain 
Ran permanent and free ; 
And, coming to the banks of Tone, 
There did she rest ; and dwell alone 
Under the greenwood tree. 

The ei^ines of her pain, the tooli 

That shaped her sorrow, rocks and pools, 

And aJis that gently stir 

The vernal leaves, she loved them still. 

Nor ever taxed them with the ill 

Which had been done to her. 

A bam her -annter bed*upplies ; 

But, till the warmth of sununer skies 

And summer days is gone, 

(And all do in tiiis tale agree) 

She sleeps beneath the greenwood tree. 

And other home hath none. 



it life, yet &r astray I 
And Ruth will, long before her day. 
Be broken down and old : 
Sore aches she needs must have I bnt k 
Of mind, than body's wretchedness, 
From damp, and rain, and cold. 
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If ^e U prest by want of food. 
She from her dwelling in the wood 
Repurs to a lood-side ; 
And there she hegt at one iteep place 
Where vp and down with eaqr pace 
The honemai-tiarellen ride. 

That oaten [upe of hen is mute, 
Oi thrown away ; but with a flote 
Her loneHnesB she cheera : 
This ante, made of a hemlock italk. 
At erening in hii homeward wslk 
The Quantoch woodman hean. 

I, too, have passed her on the hilb 
Setting her little waler-milb 
By spouts and fountains wild — 
Such small machinery as d^ tarncd 
Eie she had wept, ere she had monined, 
A yonng and happy child I 

Farewdl t and Then thy days are told, 
lU-fated Ruth I in hallowed mould 
Thy corpse shall buried be j 
For thee a funeial bell shall ring, 
And all the congregation sing 
A Christian psalm for thee. 
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SIMON LEE, 

THE OLD HimrsHAN, 



In the sweet sliir* of Cardigan, 
Not far from pleasant Ivor-ball, 
An Old Man dwells, a little mao, 
'Tis said he once was tall. 
Fall Gve-and-thiity years he lived 
A running Huntsman merry ; 
And still the centre of his cheek 
Is blooming as a cheny. 

No man like him the horn could sotmd. 

And hill and valley rang with glee 

When Echo bandied, round and round. 

The halloo of Simon Lee. 

In those proud days, he httle cared 

For husbandry or tillage j 

To bUther tasks did Simon rouse 

The sleepeis of the village. 

He all the country could outrun. 

Could leave both man and horse behind j 

And often, ere the chase was done. 

He reeled and was stone-blind. 

And still there's something in the world 

At which his heart rejoices ; 

For when the chiming hounds are out, 

He deariy loves thdr voices 1 
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But, dtt the heary change ! — bereft 

Of health, strength. Mends, and kindred, tee ! 

Old SimOD to the world is left 

In liveried poverty. 

His Master's dead,— and do one now 

Dwells ia the HaU of Ivor ; 

Men, 3agi, and horses, all are dead ; 

He is the sole sorvivor. 

And he is lean and he is sick ; 
His bodj, dwbdied and awiy, 
Rests upon ankles swoln and thick ; 
His l^s are thin and dry. 
One prop he has, and only onev 
His Wife, an aged woman. 
Lives with him, near the waterfall. 
Upon the village Common. 

Bedde their moss-grown hnt of clay, 
Not twenty paces from the door, 
A sci^ of land they have, but they 
Are poorest of the poor. 
This scrap of land he from the heath 
Enclosed when he was stronger ; 
But what avails it now, the land 
Which he can till no longer I 

Oft, working by her husband's side, 

Ruth does what Simon cannot do ; 

Foi she, with scanty cause for pride. 

Is stouter of the two. 

And though you wilh your utmost skill 

From labour could not wean them, 

Alas I 'lis very little— all 

Which they can do between them. 
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Feir tnonths of life has he in store, 
AthetojtM win tell, 
For still, the more he worlcs, the more 
Do bis weak inMea swell. 
My gentle Reader, I perceive 
How patiently you've waited. 
And now I fear that you expect 
Some tale will be related 

O Reader ! had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 

gentle Reader 1 you would find 
A tale m everything. 

What more I have to say is short, 
And you must kindly take it : 
It is no tale ; but, should you (hint. 
Perhaps a tale you'll make it 

One summer-day I chanced to see 
This Old Mao doing all he could 
To unearth the root of an old tree, 
A slump of rotten wood. 
The mattock totter'd m his hand ; 
So vain was his endeavour, 
That at the root of the old tree 
He might have worked for ever. 

" You're overtasked, good Simon Lee, 
Give me your tool," to him 1 sud ; 
And at the word right gladly he 
Recdved my proffered aid. 

1 struck, and with a single blow 
The tangled root I severed, 

At which the poor Old Man so long 
And vainly had endeavoured. 
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The teais iDto hia eyes were brooght. 
And thanks and praises seemed to nm 
So fut ont of hi» heart, I thought 
They never would ha*e done. 
— I've beard of hearts unkind, kind deedi 
Whb coldness still returning ; 
Alai I the gratitude of men 
Rath c^ener left me tnooniing. 



A BAKKIHG sound the Shepherd hem, 
A cry as of a dog or fox ; 
He halls — and seBiches with his eyes 
Among the scattered rocks ; 
And now at distance can discern 
A stirring in a brake of fern ; 
And instantly a di^ is seen. 
Glancing through that covert green. 



The Dog is not of mountain breed ; 

Its motions, too, are vrild and shy i 

With some^tiog, as the Shepherd thinJu, 

Unosual in its cry : 

Nor is there any one in sight 

AU round, in hollow or on height ; 

Nor shont, nor whistle strikes his ear ; 

What is the Creature doing here ? 
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It was a cove, a huge recess, 

That keeps, till June, December's snow ; 

A lofty precipice in fivnt, 

A silent tam^ below I 

Far in the bosom of HelveUyn, 

Remote from public road or dwelling. 

Pathway, ot cultivated land ; 

From trace of human foot or hand. 

There sometimes doth a leaping iish 

Send through the lam a lonely cheer ; 

The crags repeat the raven's croalc. 

In symphony austere ; 

Thithet the rainbow comes^the cloud — 

And mists that spread the flying shroud ; 

And sunbeams ; and the sounding blast. 

That, if it could, would hurt; past ; 

IS barrier binds it fast. 



Not free from boding thooghls, a while 
The Shepherd stood : then makes his way 
Towards the Dog, o'er rocks and stones. 
As quickly as he may ; 
Not fat had gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground ; 
The appalled discoverer with a sigh 
Looks round, to learn the history. 
From those abrupt and perilous locks 
The Man bad fallen, that place of fear I 
At length upon the Shepherd's mind 
It breaks, and all is cleat ; 
He instantly recalled the name. 
And who he was, and whence he came ; 
Remembered, too, the veiy day 
On which the traveller passed this way. 
n 11 4 tmail Mcrt or Lake, moHly hi|^ up in tba iodue 
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Bnt hear a wonder, for whose nice 

This lamentable tale I tell I 

A lasting monunieiit of words 

ThU wonder merits well. 

The Dog, which still was hoveiiiig nigh, 

Repeating the same timid CTf, 

This Ik^, h&d been through three montht' space 

A dwdler in that savage place. 

Yes, proof was plain that, unce the day 
When this ill-fated traveller died, I 

The Dc^ had watched about the spot, 
Or by his Master's side : \ 

How nonrished here throngh soeh bng time 
He knows, who gave that love sublime ; 
And gave that stret^th of feeling, great 
Above all honuD e! 



INCIDENT 
CHARACTBRISTIC OF A FAVOURITE DOG, 

On his morning rounds the Master 

Goes to learn how sU things fare ; 

Searches pasture after pasture, 

Sheep and cattle eyes with care ; 

And for silence or for talk. 

He hath comrades in his walk ; 

Four dogs, each pair of different breed. 

Distinguished tno for scent, and two for spec 
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See «L bare before him started ! 

— Off they &f in earnest chase ; 

Eveij dog is eaget-hearted. 

All the four are in the race ; 

And the hare whom Ihey porsne. 

Hath an instinct vhat to do ; 

Her hope is near : no turn she makes ; 

But, like an arrow, to the river lakes. 

Deep the river was, and crusted 

Thinly by a one nighf a frost ; 

But the nimble Haie hath trusted 

To the ice, and safely crost ; 

She bath crost, and without heed 

All are following at fiiU speed, 

When, lo t the ice, so thinly spread. 

Bleaks — and the Greyhound, Dast, is oterl 

Better fete have Pkince and Swallow— 

See them cleaving to the spoit ! 

Music has no heart to follow, 

LJttle Music, she stops short. 

She bath neither wish nor heart. 

Hers is now another part : 

A loving creature she, and brave I 

And fondly strives her struggling (riend to sa' 

From the brink her paws she stretches. 

Very hands as you wonld say ! 

And afflicting moans she fetches. 

As be breaks the ice away. 

For hetself she haOi no fears, — 

Him alone she sees and hears, — 

Makes efforts and complainings ; nor gives 6 

Until her Fellow sank, and reappeared no n 
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HART-LEAP WELL. 

HiR-Lcap Well u ■ imaU ipiiDg ef wuer, iboal fin uUm bn 
Richmond in Vmbhire, ud nemr the lide of Ihe nad tlul badi 
ftoin Richnunad to Aikrigg. lu duda ii derived from a Temark- 
tbleChsK. thememoiy ofBhichis pmerred by the maiuiiKnu 
■pqtiteu of Id the second Pan of the fDlIuwing Poena, which 
bkonDmenu do dvw exist as t hare then described thenu 

The Kntght bad riddai down &om Weiuley Moor 
With the sbw motion of a mmnitr's cloud ; 
He turned atide towmrds s vassal's door. 
And "Bring Boother borsel" be cried aloud. 

" Another hone I" — That shoot the vassal heard 
And saddled his best steed, a comely grajr ; 
Sic Walter mounted him ; be was tbe third 
Which he had mounted on that glorious day. 

J07 sparkled in the prandng coursei's ey« ; 
The Hofse and Honeman are a happy paii ; 
But, though Sir Walter hke a falcon flies, 
There is a doleful silence in tbe air. 

A Toul this moiniag left Sir Walter's Hall, 
Hut as they galloped made tbe echoes loar ; 
But hoise and man are vanished, one and all i 
Soch race, I think, was never seen before. 

Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind, 
Calli to the few tired dt^ that yet remain : 
Blanch, Swift, and Mnuc, noblest of their kind. 
Follow, and up the weary moimtun strain. 
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The Knighl hallooed, he cheered and chid them or 
With suppliaiU gestures uid upbraidings stem ; 
But breath and ej'esight SaH ; and, one by one, 
The dogs are stretched among the mountun fern. 

Where is the throng, the tumult of the race ? 
The bugles that so jojfully were blown ! 
—This Chase it loolts not like an earthly Chase ; 
Sir Walter and the Hart are left alone. 



The poor Hart toils along the n 
I will not stop to tell how fcr he fled. 
Nor will I mention by what death he died ; 
But now the Knight beholds him lying dead, 

Dismonndng, then, he leaned against a thorn ; 
He had no follower, Dog, nor Man, nor Boy : 
He neither crttcked his whip, nor blew his horn, 
Bnt gaied upon the spoil with uleot joy. 

Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned. 
Stood his dumb partner in this glorious feat ; 
Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned ; 
And white with foam as if with cleaving sleet. 

Upon his side Qie Hart was lying stretched : 
His nostril touched a spring beneath a hill. 

And with the Ust deep f;roan bis breath had fetched 
The waters of the spring were trembling still. 

And now, loo happy for repose or rest, 

(Never had liring man such joyful lot I) 

Sir Walter walked all round, north, south, mid west. 

And gazed and gazed upon that darling spot. 
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And climtMnfr up the hill — (it vrai at least 
Nine roods of sheer ascent) Sir Walter foond 
Three sereral hoof-marks which the hunted Beast 
Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 

Sir Walter wiped his (ace, and cried, " Till now 
Snch light was never seen by living eyes : 
Three leaps have borne him from this lofty brow, 
Down to the very fountain where he lies. 

" 111 bnild a Fleasure-hoose upon this spot. 
And a small Arbour, made Jbr rural joj ; 
Twill be the trareller's shed, the [Hlgiim's cot, 
A place of love for damsels that are coy. 

" A canning artist will I have to faune 
A basin for that Fonntain in the dell 1 
And they who do make mention of the same, 
From this day forth, shall call it Hakt-leaf Wbll. 

" And, gallant Stag I to make thy praises known. 
Another monument shall here be raised ; 
Three several Pillars, each a rough-hewn stone. 
And planted where thy hoofs the turf have grazed. 

" And, in the summer-time when days are long, 
1 will come hither with my Paramour ; 
And with the dancers and the minstrel's song 
We will make merry in that pleasant Bower. 

" Till the foundations of the mountains fail 
My Mansion with its Arbour shall endure ; — 
The joy of them who till the fields of Swale, 
And them who dweQ among the woods of Ure ! " 
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Then home he went, and 1^ the Hart, staoe-deoA, 
With breithless nostrils stretched above the spring. 
— Soon did the Knight perform what he had said. 
And tar and wide the fame thereof did ring. 

Ere thrice the Moon into her port had steered, 
A Cup of stone received the living Well ; 
Three Pillars of rude stone Sir Walter reared, 
And built a House of Pleasure in the dell. 

And near the Fountain, flowers of stature tall 
With trailing plants and trees were intertwined, — 
Which soon composed a little sjrlvan Hall, 
A leafy shelter from the sun and wind. 

And thither, when the sununer-days were long. 
Six Walter led his wondering Paramour ; 
And with the dancets and the minstrel's song 
Made merriment within that pleasant Bower. 

The Knight, Sir Waller, died in course of time. 
And his bones lie in his paternal vale. — 
But there is matter for a second rhyme, 
And I to this would add another tale. 



FART SBCOHD. 

The moving accident is not my trade : 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts : 
'Tis'my delight, alone in summer shade. 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 

As T from Hawes to Richmond did repair, 
It chanced that I saw standing in a dell 
Three Aspens at three comers of a square ; 
' And one, not four yards distant, near a Welt. 
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What this impoited I conid ill diTine : 
And, pnUing now the rein zay hone to Uop, 
1 nw thiee Pillars standing in a line. 
The last stone- PiUac aa a dftrk hill-top. 

The bee* were gray, with neither tumi nor bead ; 
Half-wasted the square Moond of tawnj' grwn ; 
So that you just might say, as then I said, 
" Here in old time the band of man hub been." 

I loolced npon the hill both &r and near, 
More doleful place did never eye survey ; 
It seemed as if the sprine-time came not here. 
And Nature here were willing to decay. 

I (tood in various thoughts and fancies lost. 
When one, who was in shepherd's garb attired. 
Came up the hoUow : — Him did I accost, 
And what this place m^ht be I then inquired. 

The Shepherd stopped, and that same story told 
Which in my former rhyme I have rehearsed. 
" A jolly place," laid he, " in times of old I 
But something ails it now ; tbe spot is curst. 

" Vou see these liieless stumps of aspen wood — 
Some say that they are beeches, others elms — 
These were the Bower ; and here a Mansion stood. 
The finest palace of a hundred realms 1 

" Tlie Arbour does its own condition tell ; 
Yon see tbe Stones, the Fountain, and the Stream ; 
But as to the great Lodge t yon mi^t as well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 
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" There's nrither dog nor heifer, horse nor ihe^ 
Will wet his lip« wiAiin Qvtt Cvp of stone ; 
And oftentimes, when aS are Gut asleq>. 
This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 

" Some say that here a murder has been done. 
And blood cries out for blood : but, for my part, 
I've guessed, when I've been sitting in the sun. 
That it was all for that unhappy HarL 

" What thoughts must through the Creature's brain h»ve 

Even from Ihe topmost stone, upon the steep, 
Are but three bounds — and look. Sir, at (his last — 
— O Master I it has been a cruel leap. 

" For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race ; 
And in laj simple mind we cannot tell 
What cause the Hart might have to love this place. 
And come and make his deathbed near the Well. 



" Here on the grass perhaps asleep he santi, 
Lulled by the Fountain in the summer-tide ; 
This water was perhaps the first he drank 
When he had wandered from his mother's side. 

" In April here beneath the scented thom 
He heard the buiis their morning carols sing; 
And he, perhaps, for aught wc know, was bom 
Not half a furlong from that self-same spri:^. 

" Now, here is neither grass nor pleasant shade ; 
The sun on drearier hollow never shone ; 
So will it be, as I have o(ttn said, 
Till Trees, and Stones, and Fountain, all are gone." 
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" Gray-headed Shepherd, thou hast spoken well i 
Small difterence lie* between ttsy creed and mine : 
This Beast not imobieTTed by Nature fell ; 
Hia death was moiuned bj sjrmpalhy divine. 

" The Being, that is in the clouds and air. 
That is in the green leaves among the gtoves. 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom he love*. 

" The Pleflsure-hoose is dust; — behind, before. 
This is no common waste, no common gloom ; 
Bat Nature^ in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beanty and her bloom. 

" She leaves these objects to a slow decay. 
That what we are, and have been, may be knovm ; 
But, at the coming of the milder ilay, 
These monuments shall all be overgrown. 

" One lesson. Shepherd, let us two divide, 
Taoght both by what she shows, and what conceals. 
Never to blend our pleasnie or onr piide 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. " 



THE FORCE OF PRAYER; 
THE FOUNDING OF BOLTON PRIORY. 



" tttiM it 0iai fn « 1>oitle0« bnic? " 
With these daric words begins my Tale ; 
And tlwir meaning is, whence can comfort sprii^ 
"When Prayer is of noavailT 
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" rotlit it svn for a imtlttt litnt i " 
The FRlcDDcr to the Lad; sud ; 
And siie made answer ' ' endless sokkow ! " 
For she knew tlmt her son wat dead. 

She knew it by the Falconer's words, 
And from the look of the Falconer's eye ; 
And from the love which was in her soul 
For her youthful Romilly. 

— Young Romilly through Barden woods 
Is tanging high and low ; 
And holds a Greyhound in a leash, 
To let slip upon buck or doe. 

The Pair have reached that fcarfiU chasm. 
How tempting to bestride 1 
For lordly Wharf is there pent in 
With rocks on either side. 

This Stri(Ung-p!ace is caUed Thk Steid, 
A name which it took of yore : 
A thousand years hath it borne that name, 
And shall a thousand more. 

And hither is young Romilly come. 
And what may now forbid 
That he, perhaps for the hundredth time. 
Shall bound across Thb StridT 

He sprang in glee, — for what cared he 

That the river was strong, and its rocks were stetp t 

But the Greyhound in the leash htmg back. 

And diecked him in his leap. 
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The Bor u in the buds of Whaif, 
And strangled hy a, mercileas force ; 
For never more was jniung Romilly seen 
TiU be rose a liftdess coise, 

Now there is stillness in the Vale, 
And deep, onspeaking sorrow ; 
Wharf shall be lo pii]nng hearts 
A name more sad tbui Yairow. 

If for a lover the Ladj wept, 

A solace she might borrow 

From death, and from the passion of death j- 

Old Wharf nught heal her sorrow. 

She weeps not for the wedding-dajr 
Which was to be to-monow ; 
Her hope was a further-looking hope, 
And hers is a Mother's sorrow. 

He was ■ Tree that stood alone, 
And proud]]' did its branches wave ; 
And Che root of this delightfid Tree 
Was in her Husband's grave I 

Long, long in darkness did she sit. 
And her first words were, " X.et there be 
In Bolton, on the Field of Wharf, 
A stalely Priory!" 

The statdy Priory was reared ; 
And Wharf, as he moved along, 
To Matins joined a monrnful voice, 
Nor failed at Even-song. 
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And the Lady prayed in heaviness 
That looked not for relief! 
But slowly did her succour come, 
And a patience to her griet 
Oh I there is nerer sorrow of heart 
That shaU lack a timely end, 
If but to God we tnni, and ask 
Of Him to be our Friend ! 



THE AFFLICTION OF MARGARET. 

Wherz art thou, my beloved Son, 
Where ait thou, woise to me than dead ? 
Oh find me, prosperous or undone J 
Or, if the grave be now thy bed, 
Why am I ignorant of the same 
That I may rest ; sod neither blame 
Nor sorrow may attend thy name ? 
Seven years, alu I to have received 
No tidings of an only child ; 
To have despaiied, and have believed. 
And be for evermore b^niled ; 
Sometimes with thoughts of very bliss ! 
I catch at them, and then I miss i 
Was ever darkness like to this T 
He was among the prime in worth. 
An object beauteous to behold ; 
Well bom, well bred ; I sent him forth 
Ingenuous, innocent, and bold : 
If things ensued that wanted grace. 
As hath been said, they were not base ; 
And never blush was on my &ce. 
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Ah I little doth the YMUg-oue drauu. 
When (all of play and childish caiea. 
What power ts m bi« wildest scttua. 
Heard by hii Mother unawsret I 
He knows it not, he cannot gnen : 
Yean to s mother bring di»tresi ; 
Bnl do not make her love the lesj. 
N^Iect me I no, I lufTered long 
From that ill thought ; and, being blind. 
Said, " Pride shall help me in my wrong : 
Kind mother have I been, as Mnd 
A( ever breathed : " and that is true ; .f 
Pve wet my path with tears like dew. 
Weeping for him when no one knew. 
My Son, if thou be humbled, poor, 
Hopdess of honour and of gain. 
Oh I do not dread (hy mother's door ; 
Think not of me with grief and pain ; 
I now can see with better eyes ; 
And worldly grandeur I despise, 
And fortune with her gills and lies. 
Alas ! the fowls of Heaven have wings, 
And blasts of Heaven will ^d their Hi^t ; 
They moant — how short a voyage brings 
The wanderers back to their delight I 
Chains tie ui down by land and sea ; 
And wishes, vain as mine, may be 
All that is left to comfort thee. 
Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan. 
Maimed, mangled by inhuman men ; 
Or thou upon a desert thrown 
Inheritest the IJon's den ; 
Or hast been summoned to the deep, 
Thon, Thou and all thy mates, to keep 
An incommunicable steep. 
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I look tai Ghosts ; but none will force 
Their wa]i to me : — 'tis blselj said 
That there was ever iatercouise 
Between the living and the dead ; 
For, surely, then I should have sight 
Of Him I wait for day and night, 
With love and longings infinite. 

My apprehensions come in crowds ; 
I dread the rustling of the grass ; 
The very shadows of the clouds 
. Have power to shake me as they pass : 
I question things, and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind ; 
And all the world appears unkind. 

Beyond paiticipation lie 
Hy troubles, and beyond relief : 
If any chance to heave a sigh. 
They pity me, and not my grief. 
Then come to me, my Son, or send 
Some tidings that my woes may end ; 
I have no other earthly fiiraid I 
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THE COMPLAINT 

A F0K5AEXM INDIAN WOMAN. 



[When B KoTthcm Tadiiiii, from ^dcnccB, U DiubLfi lo cadBaua hii 
joonwiF with hi* compuiaiii, he ii left betimd, covered om 
with Deer-ikiu, tad is lupplied with water, food, MaA Aiel, if 
the stonlion of the place Hill mSard iL He U informed of the 
track whidi his CDDpuiions mteod to pursue, end if he is umUe 
to follow, or omtAka them, he perishes nlooe in the Desert ; 
VBlen he should have the £iwd fbrtnrK to fijl in with some other 
Tiibct tt lodiuu. The (enules ire eqiwll;, or ilill more, 
^nted 10 die same fate. See that very icteretting work, 
Hctnne't ymnuy/rtm H>§dti>tii Baji is tit Nerthtr^ Ocran. 
In the high Nordieni Latitudes, as the same writer [nibrms ui. 
vhea the Northern Lights Tary their portion in the air, the^ 



BEFOILe I see anotber day. 

Oh let my body die away I 

In sleep I heard the uoTthem gleams ; 

The Stan were mingled with my dreams ; 

In mstling conflict through the sides, 

I heard, I saw the flashes drive, 

And yet Ihey are upon roy eyes. 

And yet I am olive ; 

Befbra I tee another day. 

Oh let my body die away. 
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My 6re is dead : it Icnenr no pain ; 
Yet is it dead, and I remain. 
All stiff with ice the ashes He ; 
And they aie dead, and I will die. 
When I was well, 1 wished Co live. 
For clothes, for warmth, for food, and fire ; 
But they to me no joy can give, 
"o pleasure now, and m 



Alas I ;e might have dragged me on 
Another day, a single one I 
Too soon I yielded to despair ; 
Why did ye listen to my prayer I 
When ye were gone my limbs were stroi 
And oh how grievously 1 rue, 
Hmt, afterwards, a little longer. 
My Friends, I did not follow you 1 
For strong and withont pain I lay, 
My Friends, when ye were gone away. 



My Child I tbey gave thee to another, 
A woman who was not thy mother. 
When iiam my arms my Babe they took, 
On me how strangely did he look 1 
Throogb his whole body something ran, 
A most strange working did I see ; 
— As if he strove lo be a m.Tn, 
That he mi^t pull the sledge for me ! 
And then he stretched his arms, how wild I 
Oh mercy I like a bdpless child. 
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M; little joy I my little pride ! 
In two days more I must ham died. 
Then do not weep 2nd grieve for me ; 
I feel I must have died with thee. 

wind, that o'er aj head ait flTiiig 

The way my Fiiends their coune did bend, 

1 should not feel the pain of dying. 
Could I with thee a message said ; 
Too soon, my Friends, ye went away ; 
For I had many thingH to say. 



Ill follow you across the snow ; 
Ve tiavel heavily and slow ; 
In spite of all mj weaiy pun 
I'll look cpon your tents again. 
— My fire is dead, and snowy white 
The water which beside it stood j 
The wolf has come to me to-night 
And he has stolen away my food. 
For ever left alone am I, 
Then wherefore should I fear to diet 
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SONG 

AT THE FEAST OF BROUGHAM CASTLE, 



} TUB KSTATES AND HONOURS OF 



HlQH ia Che breathless Hall the Minstrd sate, 
Anil £amont's muimur mingled with the Song. — 
The words of andent time I thus tiansUte, 
A fesUl Strain that hath been silent long. 

" From Town to Town, from Tower to Towe 
The Red Rose is a gladsome Flower. 
Her thiitj' years of winter past. 
The Red Rose is revived at last ; 

She lif^ her head for endless spdng, 
For everlastine blossoming : 
Both Roses flourish, Red and WUte. 
In love and sisterly delight 
The two that were at strife are blended, 
And all old troubles now are ended. — 
Joy I joy to both J but most to her 
Who is the flower of Lancaster 1 
Behold hcl- how She smQes to-day 
On this great thronE, this bright array I 
Fair greeting doth she send to all 
From every comer of the Hall ; 
Bnt, chiefly from above the Board 
Where sits m sUte our rightful Lord, 
A Chfford to his own restored I 

"They came with banner, spear, and shield ; 
And it was proved in Bosworth-lield. 
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Not long the Avenger wu withstood — 
Eaith helped him with the cry of blood : 
St Geo^e was for us, and the might 
Of blessed Angels crowned the nghL 
Loud voice the Land hia uttered fbith, 
We loudest in the iaithful North : 
Our fields rejoice, our mountains ling. 
Our Btreams proclaim a welcomiog ; 
Our strong-abodes and castles see 
The glory of their loyalty. 

" How glad is Skipton at this hour— 
Though she is but a lonely Tower 1 
To vacancy and silence left ; 
Of all her guardian tons bereft — 
Knight, Squire, or Yeoman, Page or Groom i 
We hare them at the feast of Broogham. 
How glad Pendragon — though the deep 
Of yeais be on her I — She shall reap 
A taste of this great pleasure, viewing 
As in a dream her own renewing. 
Rejoiced is Brough, i^ht glad I deem 
Beside her little humble Stream ; 
And she that keepeth watch and ward 
Her statelier Eden's course to gnard ; 
They both are happy at this hour. 
Though each is but a lonely Tower ; — 
But here is perfect joy and pride 
For one fair house by Eamont's side. 
This day distii^uished without peer 
To see her Master and to cheer— 
Him, and his Lady Mother dear I 
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CHve hei wings that she nay fly. 
Or ehe sees lier infant die ! 
Swords that are with slaughter wiW 
Hnnt the Mother and the CMd. 
Who will take them from the light t 
— Yonder is a man in sight — 
Yonder ii a honse — bnt where? 
No, the<r must not enter there. 
To the caves, and to the brooks, 
To the clouds of Heaven she looks ; 
She Is speechless, but her eyes 
Pray in ghostly agonies. 
BlissM Mary, Mother mild, 
Haid and Mother undefiled, 
Save a Mother and her Child I 

" Now who is he that bounds with joy 
On Carrock's side, a Shepherd BoyT 
No thoughts hath he but thoughts that pass 
Light aa the wind along the grass. 
Can this be He who hither came 
In secret, like a smothered flame T 
O'er whom such thankful tears were shed 
For didter, and a poor man's bread I 
God lores the Child ; and God hath willed 
That those dear words should be fulfilled. 
The lady's words, when forced away 
The last she to her Babe did say, 
* My own, my own, thy fellow-guesl 
I may not be ; but rest thee, rest, 
For lowly Shepherd's life is best I ' 

"Alas! when evil men are strong 
No life is good, no pleasure long. 
The Boy must part from Mosedale's groves, 
And leave Blencathaia's rugged coves. 
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And quit th« llowen that sainmcr brings 
To Glenderamakin's lofty springs ; 
Must vaQUh, and liis careless cheer 
Be turned to heaTinesi and fear. 
—Give Sir lAncelot Threlkeld praise I 
Hear it, good man, old in days t 
Thou Tree of covert and of rest I 
For this young Bird that is distrest ; 
Among thy branches safe he lay. 
And he was free to sport and play, 
When falcons were abroad for prey. 



"A recreant Harp that dngi of fear 
And heaviness in Clifford's ear ! 
I said, when evil men are strong, 
No life is good, no pleasure long^ 
A weak and cowardly lutruth I 
Our Clifford was a happy Voalh, 
And thankful through a weary time. 
That brought him up to manhood's prime. 
— Again he wanders forth at will, 
And tends a flock from hill to hill ; 
His gaib is humble ; ne'er was seen 
Such garb with such a noble mien ; 
Among the shepbeid-grooms no mate 
Hath he, a Child of strength and state 1 
Yet lacks not friends for solemn ^ee. 
And a cheerful company. 
That learned of him submissive ways ; 
And comforted his private days. 
To his side the Fallow-deer 
Came, and rested withont fear ; 
The Eagle, lord of hind and sea, 
Stooped down to pay him fealty ; 
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And boUi the undj'ing fish (hat swim 
Through Bowscale Tam did waiton him; 
The Pair were servaats of his e^ 
In their immortoltly ; 
They moved about in open sighl. 
To and fro, for bis delight 
He knew the rocki which Angels haont 
On the moontains visitant ; 
He hath ketined them taking wing : 
And the caves where Faeries sing 
He lialh entered j and been told 
By Voice* how men lived of old. 
Among Che Heavens his eye can see 
Face of thing that is to be ; 
And, if men report him right. 
He could whisper words of might 
— Now another day is come. 
Fitter hope, and nobler doom ; 
He hath thrown aside bis Crook, 
And hath bnried deep his Book ; 
Armonr rusting in his Halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls ;— 
'Qnell the Scot,' eiclwms the Lance- 
Bear me to the heart of France, 
Is the longing of the Shidd — 
Tell thy name, thou trembling Field ; 
Field of death, where'er thou be. 
Groan thou with onr victory I 
Happy day, and mighty hour. 
When oor Shepherd, in his power. 
Mailed and horsed, with lance and swoid. 
To his Ancestors restored 
Like a re-appeaHug Star, 
tjke a glory from a&r, 
First shaU head the Flock of War 1 " 
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Alas t the fervent Haipo' did not know 
That for a, tranqtul Sonl the Lay was fi-amed. 
Who, long compelled in humble irallu to go, 
V/»s sofiened into feeling soothed, and tamed. 

Love had he fonnd in lints wbere poor men lie ; 
His dail; teachen had been voods and lills, 
The silence that is in the slarry sky. 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

In him the savage virtue of the Race, 
Berenge, and all ferocious dton^ta iTCt« dead ; 
Nor did he change ; but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 

Glad were the Vales, and every cottage hearth ; 
The Shepherd Lord was honoured more and more 
And, ages after he was laid in earth, 
" The Good Lord Clifford " was the name he bore. 



THE LEECH-GATHERERi 



RESOLUTION AND INDEPENDENCE. 

There was a roaring in the wind all night ; 
The rain came heavily and fell in Soodt ; 
But now the sun is rising calm and bright ; 
The birds are singing in the distant woods ; 
Over his own sweet voice the Stock-dove broods ; 
The Jay makes answer as the Magpie chattels ; 
And all the air is litted with pleasant noise of wittei 
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All things that lore the sun are out of doon ; 

The sky rejoices in the monting'E birth ; 

The grass b bright with nin-drops ; — on the moon 

The Hare is Tunning races in her minh ; 

And with her leet she from the plashy earth 

Ruses a mist ; thtit, glittering in the sxm, 

Runs with her all the waj, whererer she doth rm. 



1 was a traveler then upon the moor ; 

1 taw the Hare that raced abotit with joy ; 
f I heard the woods and distant waters roar ; 
I Or b«a(d (hem not, as happy as a boy : 

The pleasant season did my heart employ : 

My dd remembrances went from me wholly ; 

And an the ways of men, so vaJn and mdancbolyl 



Bat, as it sometimes chanceth, from the might 

Of joy in minds thiU can no further go. 

As hi{^ as we have mounted in delight 

In our dejection do we sink as low. 

To me that morning did it happen so ; 

And fears and. fancies thick upon me came ; 

Dim sadness — and blind thoughts, I knew not, i 



I heard the Sky-Iatk warbling in the sky ; 
And I betho^ht me of the playful Hare : 
Even such a happy child of earth am I; 
Eren as these blissful creatures do I laie ; 
Far from the world I walk, and from all care ; 
Bat there may come another day to me— 
Solitude, paia of heart, distress, and poverty. 
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Uy whole life I bave lived in pleu«nt Ihougfal, 

As if life's biisiiiesa were a, sommer mood : 

Ab if all needfbl things wonld come muonght 

To genial 6u(h, still rich in genial good : 

But how can He expect that others shonld 

Build for him, sow for him, and at hii call 

Low him, who for himtelf will take no heed at *UI 



I thoti^t of Chatterton, the marvellani Boy, ' 

The sleepless Soul that perished In his pride ; 

Of Him who walked in glory and in joy 

Following his plough, along the mountain-side : 

By onr own spirits are we deified ; 

We Poets in oar youth begin in gladness ; 

But thereof comesin the end despondency and modnest. 



Kow, whether it were by peculiar giac^ 

A leading from ibore, a something given, 

Yet it befel, that, in this lonely place. 

When I with these nnCoward thoughts had striven, 

Beside a pool bare to the eye of heaven 

I saw a Man before me unawares : 

He oldest man he seemed that ever wore grei 



As a huge Stone is sometimes seen to lie 
Couched on Che bald top of an eminence ; 
Wonder to all who do the same espy, 
By what means it could thither come, and whence ; 
So that it seems a thing endued with sense : 
Like a Sea-beast crawled forth, that on ■ sbelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself ; 
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Such seemed this Man, not ill alive dot dcftd. 

Nor all asleep — in his extreme old age : 

His body WIS bent doable, feet and head 

Coming ti^ther in life's pilgrimage ; 

Asif tomediie coostnint ofpain, (nrage 

Of sickness felt bj him in times long put, 

A inot« lli«n htUTUin wdj^t npon his fnune had a 



Himself be propped, fais body, limbs, uid face, 
Upon a loi^ grey Staff of shaven wood : 
And, still as I drew near with goitle pace. 
Upon the maigin of that mooiish flood 
Motionless as a Cloud the Old-man stood ; 
Tbat heareth not the loud winds when they call ; 
And moveth all together, if it move at alL 



At length, himself unsettling, he the Pond 
Stirred vrith his Staff, and fixedly did look 
Upon the muddy water, which he conned. 
As if he had been reading in a book : 
And now a stranger's privil^e I took ; 
And, drawing to his side, to him did say, 
" This morning gives ns promise of a glorious 



A gtatle answer did the Old-man make, 

In couTteons speech which forth he slowly drew : 
And him with further words I thos bespake, 
" What occupation do you there pursue I 
This is a lonesome place lot one like you." 
He answered, while a flash of mild surprise 
Broke fiom the sable orbs of his yet vivid eyet. 
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His words came feebly, from a feeble cbext, 

Bnt each in solemn older followed each. 

With something of a lofty DEtennce drest — 

Choice word and measued phrase, above the reach 

Of ordinary men ; a stately speech ; 

Such as grave liven do in Scotland ui^ 

Religions men, who give to God and Han their dnei. 



He told, that to these waters he had come 
To gather Leeches, being old and poor ; 
EmplojmeiU hazaidous and wearisome I 
And he had many hardships to endure ; 
From pond to pond be roamed, from moor to 
Housing, with God's good help, bj choice or c 
And in this way he gained an hooest maintent 



The OM-man still stood talking by my side ; 

But now his voice to me was like a stream 

Scarce heard ; nor word from word could I divide ; 

And the whole Body of the Man did seem 

Like one whom I had met with in a dream ; . 

Or like a man from some Ha region sent, 

To give me hnman strength, by apt admonishment 



My former thoughts retained : the fear that kills ; 
And hope that is unwilling to be fed ; 
C6\i, pain, and labour, and all fleshly ills ; 
And mighty Poets in their misery dead. 
— Perplexed, and longing to be comforted. 
My question eageriy did I renew, 
" How is it that you Uv^ and what is it you dot" 
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He with a smile did tlieo his words repettt ; 
And said. Chat, gathering Leeches, fkr and wide 
He travelled ; Btiiiiog thus about his feet 
The wateis of the Fools where they abide. 
' ' Once I could meet vrith them on eveiy side ; 
But they have dwindled long by slow decay ; 
Yet still I persevere, and find them whet« I may." 



While he was talking thus, the lonely plac^ 
\ The Old-man's shape, and speech, all troubled me : 
1 1 In my mind's eye I seemed to see him pace 
, J About the weaiy moors continually, 
I Wandering about alone and ulently. 
While I these thoughts within myself pursued, 
H^ having made a pauses the same discourse renewed. 



And soon with this he other matter blended. 
Cheerfully uttered, with demeanour kind, 
Eut stately in the main ; and when be ended, 
I could have laughed myself to scorn to find 
In that decrepit Man so firm a mind. 
" God," said I, "be my help and stay secnre j 
111 think of the Leech-^therer on the lonely mc 
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THE BROTHERS." 

" These Touiists, Heaven preserve us I needs most live 
A profitable life : some glance along. 
Rapid and gay, as if the caith were air, 
And they were bntterfliea to wheel about 
Long 33 the summer lasted : some, as wise, 
Perclied on the forehead of a jutting crag, 
Pencil in hand and book npon the knee. 
Will look and scribble, scribble on and look. 
Until a man might travel twelve stout miles. 
Or resp an acre of his nnghbonr's com. 
Bnt, for that moping Son of Idleness, 
Why can he tany yonitr ? — In our cbnrchyard 
Is neither epitaph nor monument, 
Tombstone nor name— only the turf we tread 
And a few natural graves." To Jane, his wife, 
Thus spake the homely Priest of Ennerdale. 
It was a July evening ; and he sate 
Upon the long stone-seat beneath the eaves 
Of his old cottage, — as it chanced, that day. 
Employed in winter's work. Upon the stone 
His Wife sate near him, tea^ng matted vool. 
While, from the twin cards toothed with glittering wire, 
He fed the spindle of his youngest Child, 
Who turned her large round wheel in the open air 
With back and forward steps. Towards the field 
In which the Parish Chapel stood alone, 

1 This Foem vu iuleoded to coDclnde a leriu of psitonU, the 
iceie of wtiich wai kid among the mounuiiu of Ciunbctland and 
WutmoTiland. T mention this to upologisc for the Abniptvess with 
whidi the poem l»Eiii*. 
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Girt round with a bare ring of mossy wall, 
Wbile half an hour went by, the Priest had sent 
Many a long look of wonder : and at last. 
Risen Irom bis seat inside Che snow-while ridge 
Of carded wool which the old man h;id piled 
He laid his implements with gentle care, 
Each in the other locked j and, down the path 
That from his cottage to the churchyard led, 
He took his way, impatient to accost 
The Stranger, whom he saw still lingering there. 

'Twas one well known to liim ia former days, 
A Shepherd-lad; — who ere his Miteenth year 
Had left that calling, tempted to entrust 
His expectadoDs to the fickle winds 
And perilous waters, — with the mariners 
A fellow mariner,— and so had fared 
Through twenty seasons ; but he had been reared 
Among the mouotains, and be in his heart 
Was half a Shepherd on the stormy seas. 
Oft in the piping shrouds had Leonard heard 
The tones of waterfalls, and inland sounds 
Of caves and trees : — and, when the regular wind 
Between the tropics tilled the steady sail. 
And blew with the same breath through days and weeks. 
Lengthening invisibly its weary hne 
Along the cloudless Main, he, in those honrs 
Of tiresome indolence, would often hang 
Over the vessel's side, and gaze and gaze ; 
And, while the broad green wave and sparkling foam 
Flashed round him images and hues that wrought 
In nnion with the employment of his heart, 
He, thus ty feverish passion overcome. 
Even with the organs of his bodily eye. 
Below him, in the bosom of the deep. 
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Saw mounUuns, — saw the fbrms of sheep that giaied 
On verdant hills — with dwellings among treet, 
And shepherds clad in the eame eountiy gray 
Vnuchhe himself had worn.' 

And now, at last. 
From perils manifold, with some small wealth 
Acquired by trafhc 'mid the Indian Isles, 
To his paternal home he is retmned, 
With a determined purpose to resume 
The life he had lived there ; both for the sake 
Of many daihng pieasores, and the love 
Which to an only brother he has borne 
In all his hardships, since that happy time 
When, whether it blew fool or &ir, they two 
Were brother Shepherds on thdr native hills. 
— They were the last of all their nee ; and now. 
When Leonard had approached his home, his heart 
Failed in him ; and, not voitniing to enquire 
Tidings of one whom he so dearly loved, 
Towards the diurchyard he had turned aade ; 
That, as he knew in what particular spot 
His family were hud, he thence might learn 
If stiU his Brother lived, or to the file 
AnoAer grave was added, — He had foond 
Another grave, — near which a full half-hour 
He had remained ; but, as he gazed, there grew 
Such a confudon in his memory. 
That he began to doubt ; and hope was his 
That he had seen tlus heap of torT before, — 
That it was not another grave ; but one 
He had forgotten. He had lost his path. 
As up the vale, that afternoon, he walked 
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lliron^ fields which once had been well knovm to 

And oh what J07 the TccoUection now 
Sent to his heart t He lifted np his eyes. 
And, looldug round, ime^^aed that he saw 
Strange alteration wroti^t on emy side 
Among the woods and fields, and that the rocki. 
And eveilastiDg hilln themselves were changed. 

By this the Priest, who down the field had come. 
Unseen b; Leonard, at the chnrchyard gate 
Stopped shortj—and thence, at leisure, limb hy limb 
Perused him with a gay complacency. 
Ay, thought the Vicar, smiling to himself, 
'Tis one of those who needs must leave the path 
Of the world's business to go wild alone : 
His arms have a perpetual holiday ; 
The happy man will creep about the fields, 
Following his &ncies by the hour, to bring 
Teais down his cheek, or solitarr smiles 
Into his face, antU the setting sun 
Write Fool npon his forehead. Planted thus 
Beneath a shed that over-arched the gate 
or this rude churchyard, till the stars appeared 
The good Man might have communed with himself, 
Rut that the Stranger, who had left the grave. 
Approached ; he reci^riised the Priest at once, 
And, after greetings interchanged, and given 
By Leonard to the Vicar as to one 
Unlinowa to him, this dialogue ensued. 



Yon live. Sir, in these dales, a quiet life 1 
Vour years make up one peiwefial fiunfly ; 
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And who would grieve and fi^ if, welcome come 
And welcome gonc^ thtj are io like each oCher, 
They cumot be remembered T Scarce a funeral 
Comes to ibis churcb]rard once in ei^Ueen monthi ; 
And jret, arane charges most ttke place among you : 
And joa, who dwell here, even among these rock^ 
Can trace the finger of mortalitj'. 
And see, that with our threescore jears and ten 

We are not all that peruh. 1 remember, 

(For many years ago I passed this road) 
There was ■ foot-ynj aU along the fields 
By the brodc-dde— 'tis eone— «nd that duk cleft I 
To me it does not seem to wear the &m 
Which dien it had 



Aj, tber^ indeed, jour memory is a friend 
That does not play you falser — On lliat tall pike 
(It is [he loneliest place of all these hills) 
There were two Springs which bubbled side by side, 
As if they had been made that they might be 
Companions for each other : the huge crag 
Was rent with lightning — one hath disappeared ; 
The other, left bdiind, is flowing still. ' 
For accidents and changes such as these, 

1 Thii actuallr todi iiUca npou Klditow VSa il the hud ol 
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We want not store of them j — a water-spout 
Will bring down half a mountain ; what a feaat 
For folks that wander np and down like jou, 
To see an acre's breadth of that wide cliff 
One roaring catsract 1 — s. shup May-stonu 
Will come with loads of January snow, 
And in one night send twenty score of sheep 
To feed the ra.Tens ; or a Shepherd dies 
By some nntoward death among the rocks : 
liie ice breaks np and sweeps away a bridge — 
A wood is felled : — and then for oar own homes 1 
A Child is bom or christened, a Field ploughed, 
A Daughter aent to service, a Web spun. 
Hie old House-dock is decked with a new face ; 
And henc^ so far from wanting &cts or dates 
To chronicle the time, we all have here 
A pair of diaries, — one serving, Sir, 
For the whole dale, and one for each lireode — 
Youfs was a stranger's judgment i for historians. 
Commend m« to these valleys 1 

LEONASD. 

Vet your Churchyard 
Seems, if sddi freedom may be used with you, 
To say that you are heedless of the past : 
An orphan could not find his mother's grave : 
Here's ndther head nor foot stone, plate of brass. 
Cross-bones nor skull, — type of our earthly state 
Nor emblem of our hopes : the dead man's home 
Is but a fellow to that pasture-field. 
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If every English Chnrchjrard were like onrt ; 
Yet your conclnsioo wanders from the truth : 
We have no need of names nnd epitaphs ; 
We talk about the dead by oui iiresides. 
And then, foi our immoiUl put I »v want 
No symbols, Sir, to tell ua that plain tale ; 
The thoDght of death sits easy on the mtta 
Who has been bom and dies among the moantaini. 



Your Dalesmen, then, do in each other's thoughts 
Possess a kind of second life : no doubt 
Yon, Sir, could help me to the history 
Of half these graves I. 



For eight-score winters past, 
With what I've witnessed, and with what I've heard. 
Perhaps I might ; and, on a winter-evening, 
If you were seated at my chimney's nook. 
By turning o'er these hillocks one by one, 
We two could travel, Sir, through a strange round ; 
Yet all in the broad highway of the world. 
Now there's a grave — your foot is half upon it, — 
It looks just like the rest ; and yet that Man 
Died broken-heaited. 



Tisa 

Well take another i who is he that lies 
Beneath yon lidge, the last of those three graves T 
It toDchea on that piece of native ruck 
Left in the churchyard wall. 
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PRIEST. 

Tbafs Walter Ewbutk. 
He had u white a head and fresh a, dieek 
As ever were produced by youth and age 
Engendering in the blood of hale fourscore. 
Throi^fh five long generxtions had the heart 
Of Walter's forefathers o'erflowed the bounds 
Of their inheritance, that single cottage— 
You see it yonder ! — and those few green fieldi. 
They toiled and wrought, and still, from sire to sort, 
Eadi struggled, aitd each yielded as before 
A little— yet a little— and old Walter, 
They left to tiiin the faiuily heart, and land 
With other burthens tlian the crop it bore- 
Year after year the old man still kept up 
A cheerful mind, — and buffeted with bond, 
Interest and mortgages ; at list he sank. 
And went into his grsvc before his time. 
Poor Walter ! whether It was care that spurred him 
God only knows, but to the very last 
He bad the lightest foot in Ennerdale : 
His pace was never that of an old man : 
1 almost see him tripping down the path 
With his two Grandsons after him I — but You, 
Unless our Landlord be your host to-iught. 
Have fer to travel, — and on these rough paths 
E*en in the longest day of midsummer — 

LEONARD. 

Bat those two Orphans I 

PRIBST. 

Orphans !— Sndt they were— 
Yet not while Walter lived : — for, though their parents 
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Lay buried side by s[de a» now they lie, 

The old Man was a btbei to the boys. 

Two fatheii in one fether i and if tears. 

Shed when he talked of them where they were not, 

And Iianntings from the infirmity of love, 

Are anght of what makes np a mother's heart. 

This old Man, in the day of his old age. 

Was half a molhei to them. — If jon weep. Sir, 

To hear a stranger talking about atrangeTS, 

Heaven bless you when yon are unong yoar kindred ! 

Ay — you may turn that way — it is a grare 

Which will bear looking at. 



LSONARO. 

These Boys — I hope 
They loved this good old Man T 



They did— and truly : 
Bnt that was what we almost overlooked. 
They were such darlings of each other. For, 
Though from their cradles they had lived with Walter, 
The only kinsmait near them, and though he 
Inclined to them by reason of his age, 
With a more fond, fiunitiar tenderness. 
They, notwithstanding, had much love to spare, 
And it all went into each other's hearts. 
Leonard, the elder by just oghteen months. 
Was two years taller : 'twas a joy to see. 
To hear, to meet them I — From their house the School 
Is distant three short miles — and in the time 
or storm and thaw, when every water-course 
And unbridged stream, such as yon ma; have noticed 
Crotsing our roads at every hundred steps. 
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Was snoln into a noisy rivulet. 

Would Leonaid then, when elder boys perhaps 

Bem^ned at home, go Btaggeiing through the focd^ 

Beaiing his Brother on his back. I have seen him, 

On windjr days, iu one of those stray brooks. 

Ay, mon than once I have seen him, mid-leg deep. 

Their two books lying both on a. dry stone. 

Upon the hither side ; and once I said, 

As I lemember, looking round these rocks 

And hills on which we all of us were bom. 

That God who made the great book of the world 

Would bless such pie^— 

LEONASD. 

It may be thai— 



Never did worthier lads break EngUsh bi«ad ; 
The Anest Sunday that the Autamn saw 
With all its mealy clusters of ripe nuts, 
Could never keep these boys away ttom church, 
Or tempt them to an honr of Sabbath breach. 
Leonard and James ! I warrant, every comer 
Among these rocks, and every hollow place 
Where foot could come, to one or both of them 
Was known as well as to the flowers that grow there. 
Ijke Roe-bucks they went bounding o'er the hills ; 
They played like two young Ravens on the crags ; 
Then they would write, ay and speak too, as well 
As many of their betters— and for Leonard ! 
The very night before he went away, 
In my own house I put into his hand 
A Bible, and I'd wager house and field 
That, if he is alive, he has it yet. 
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LEONARD. 
It seems, these Brothers have not lived to be 
A comfoit to eacii other — 

P8IEST. 

That they might 
Ufc to snch end, is what both old and jvung 
In this OUT vallej all of us have wished, 
And what, for my part, I have often prayed : 
But Leonard — 

LBONAKD. 
Then James still is left among you ? 

PRIEST. 
"Tis of the elder Brother I am speaking ; 
They had an Uncle ;— he was at that time 
A thriving man, and trafficked on the seas : 
And, but for that same Uncle, to this hour 
Leonard had oevei handled rope or shroad : 
For the Boy loved the life which we lead here ; 
And though of tmripe years, a stripling only. 
His soul vras knit to this his native soiL 
Bnt, as 1 said, old Walter was too weak 
To strive with such a torrent ; when he died, 
The Estate and House were sold ; and all their Sheep, 
A pretty flock, and which, for aught I know. 
Had clothed the Ewbanks for a thousand years : — 
Well — all was gone, and they were destitutes 
And Leonard, chiefly for his Brother's soke. 
Resolved to try Ws fortnne on the seas. 
Twelve years are past since we had tidings from him. 
If there were one among us who had heard 
That Leonard Ewbonk was come home again. 
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From the great Gave!, ' down by Leeia's Banks, 

And down the Enna, fkr as Egremont, 

The day would be a very festival ; 

And those two bells of ours, which there yon see — 

Hanging in the open air — bnt, O good Sir ! 

This is sad talk— they'll never sound for him— 

Living or dead. — When last we heard of him. 

He was in slavery among the Moon 

Upon the Barbaiy Coast— 'Twas not a little 

That wutdd bring down his spirit ; and no doubt. 

Before it ended in his death, the Youth 

Was sadly crossed — Poor Leonard t when we parted. 

He took me by the hand, and said to me, 

If e'er he should grow rich, he would retam. 

To live ia peace upon his Other's land. 

And lay his bones amotig us. 



If that day 
Should come, 't would needs be a glad day for him ; 
He would himself, no doubt, be happy then 
As any that should meet faim— 



1 The Grent Gavel, bo tailed, I imsgine, froi 
Ihs Gihle end sf a honH. ii oh of the highest of the Cumboluid 
moDntaios. It iiondfl at the head of the icvetal vales of Ermenllle, 
Waitdde, and Bonowdale. 

The Leeia is a river which flowi into the LaLe of Ennenlale : on 
lEuiDg tmni the Lake, it changes its name, and ia called the End, 
E71H. or Enna. It faUi into the m ■ Hole bdov EgranaoL 
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FRIE9T. 

That U but 
A feUow tale of sorrow. From his youth 
James, thougli not sickly, yet was delicate i 
And Leonard being always by Ms side 
Had done so many offices about him, 
That, though he was not of a timid nattire. 
Vet still the spirit of a Mountain Boy 
Id Vim vas somewhat checked ; and, when his Brother 
Was gone to sea, and he was left alone, 
The little colour that he had was soon 
Stolen bom his cheek ; he drooped, and pined, and pined^- 



But these are all the graves of fuU-grown men 1 

Ay, Sir, that passed away : we toolc him to us ; 

He was the Child of aU the dale— he lived 

Three months with one, and six mouths with another 

And wanted neither food, nor clothes, nor love : 

And many, many happy days were his. 

But, whether blithe or sad, 'tis my belief 

His absent Brother still was at his heart 

And, when he dwdt beneath our roof, we foond 

(A practice till this time unknown to him) 

That often, rising from his bed at night. 

He in his sleep would walk about, and sleeping 

He MDght his Brother Leonard. — You are moved I 

Forpve me, Sb ! before I spoke to yon, 

I judged you most unkindly. 

LEONARD. 

But this Vonth, 
How did he die at taitt 
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PBIBST. 

One sweet Ma; monilog, 
(It will be twelve yean since when Spring returns) 
He had gone forth among the new-dropped lambs, 
Wilh two or three companions, whom their course 
Of oecupation led from height to hdght 
Under a cloudless sun, till he, at length. 
Through weariness, or, hapljr, to indulge 
The humour of the moment, lagged behind. 
You see yon precipice ; — it wears the shape 
Of a vast building made of many crags ; 
And in the midst is one particular rock 
That rises like a column from the vale, 
Whence by our shepherds it is called The Pillah. 
Upon its aery summit crowned with heath, 
The Loiterer, not unnoticed by his comrades. 
Lay stretched at ease ; but, passing by the place 
On their return, they found that he was gone. 
No ill was feared ; but one of them by chance 
Entering, when evcnmg was far spent, the bouse 
Which at that time was James's home, there learned 
That nobody had seen him all that day : 
The morning came, and still he was unheard of ; 
The neighbours were alarmed, and to the brook 
Some hastened, some towards the lake : ere noon 
They found him at the foot of that same rock 
Dead, and with mangled limbs. The third day aAer 
I buried him, poor Youth, and there he lies 1 

LKOHABD. 

And tiiat then it his grave t — Before bis death 
You say that he saw many happy years t 
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If he. had one, the youth had twenty homes. 

LEONARD. 
And yoa belieTe, then, that his mind was easy T — 



Ves, long before he died, be found that lime 

Is 3. true friend to sorrow ; and onless 

His thoughts were turned on Leormrd'i lockleu fbrtooe, 

He talk^ about him with a cheerful love. 



Nay, God forbid 1 —You recollect I menlioned 
A habit which disquietude and giief 
Had brought upon him ; and we all conjectured 
That, as the day was warm, he had Ida down 
Upon the grass, — and waiting for his comrades. 
He there had £dlen asleep ; that in his sleep 
He to the margin of the precipice 

Had wallied, and from the summit had fallen headlong. 
And so, no doubt, he perished : at the time. 
We gness, tha.t in his hand he must have held 
His Shepherd's staff; for midway in the cliET 
It had been caught ; and there for many years 
d mouldered there. 



The Priest here ended— 
The Stranger would have thanked him, but he felt 
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A gushbg from 1m heart, tliat tocJc awa; 

The power of speech. Both left the spot m dlence ; 

And Leonard, when they reached the churchyard gate, 

As the Priest lifted up the latch turned round, — 

And, looking at the grave, he said, " My Brother 1" 

The Vicar did Dot hear the wotds : and now. 

Pointing towards the Cottage, he entreated 

That Leonard would partake bis hoindy (are : 

The Other thanked hun with a fervent voice ; 

But added, that, the evening bdng cahn. 

He would pursue his jotiraey. So they parted. 

It was not long ere Leonard reached a grove 

That overhang the road ; he there stopped short, 

And, sitting down beneath the trees, reviewed 

All that the Priest had said : his early years 

Were with him in his heart : his cherished hopes. 

And thoughts which had been his an hoar hefore, 

All pressed on him with such a weight, that now, 

Thii vale, where he had been so happy, seemed 

A place m which he could not bear to live : 

So he relinquished all his parposes. 

He travelled on to Egremont : and thence, 

That night, he wrote a letter to the Priest, 

Reminding him of what had passed between them ; 

And adding, with a hope to be forgiven. 

That it was from the weakness of his heart 

He had not dared to tell him who he vras. 
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If from the pablk way you turn yoai itept 

Up the tumultuous brook of Green-head GhyH, 

You nitl suppose that with an upright path 

Your feet most straggle ; in such hold ascent 

The pastoral mountains front you, face to face. 

But, courage I for around that boisteroos Brook 

The mountains have all opened out themselves, 

And made a hidden valley of their own. 

No habitatioti can be seen ; bnt they 

Who journey hither find themsdves alone 

With a fiew sheep, with rocks and stones, and kites 

Tliat overhead are sailing in the sky. 

It is in truth an utter solitude ; 

Nor should I have made mention of this Dell 

Bat for one object which you might pass by. 

Might see and notice not Beside the brook 

Appears a straggling heap of nnhewn stones 1 

And. to that place a story appertains. 

Which, though it be nnganushed with events. 

Is not unfit, I deem, for the iireside. 

Or for the summer shade. It was the first 

Of those domestic tales that spake to me 

Of Shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, men 

Whom I already loved ; — not verily 

For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills 

Where was their occupation and abode. 

And hence this tale, while I was yet a Boy 

Careless of books, yet having felt the power 

Of Nature, by the gentle agency 

Of natural ol^ecti led me on to feel 
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For pasetocs that were not my own, and think 
{At nuidom and impeTfectly indeed) 
On man, the heart of man, and human life. 
Therefor^ although it be a history 
Homdy and rude, I will relate the same 
For the delight of a few natural hearts ; 
And, wjth yet fonder feeling, for the sake 
Of youthful Poets, who among these Hills 
Will be my second self when I am gone. 

Ufon tbe Forest-dde in Giannere Vale 
There dwelt a Shepherd, Michael was his name ; 
An old man, stout of heart, and strong of limb. 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength : his mind was keen. 
Intense, and frugal, apt for all afiairs. 
And in his Shepherd's calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men. 
Hence had he learned the meaning of all winds. 
Of blasts of every tone ; and, oftentimes. 
When others heeded not, He heard the South 
Make subterraneous muuc, like the nmse 
Of Bagpipers on distant Highland hills. 
The Shepherd, at such warning, of his flock 
Bethought him, and he to himself would say, 
" The winds are now devising work for me!" 
And, truly, at all times, the storm — that drives 
The traveller to a shelter — summoned him 
Up to the mountains ; be had been alone 
Amid the heart of numy thousand mists. 
That came to him and left Mm on the be^hts. 
So lived he till his dghtieth year was past. 
And grossly that man errs, who should suppose 
That the green Valleys, and the Streams and Rocks, 
Were things indifferent to the Shepherd's tboaghts. 
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Fields, where with dteeifiil qnrits he had bmthed 

The common tar ; the hilli, which he so oft 

Had climbed with vigoront steps ; which bad impieued 

So many inddents npon his n^nd 

Of hardship, skill or connge, jay or fear ; 

Which, hke a book, presened the memoi; 

Of the dumb animak, whom he had saved. 

Had fed or sheltered, linking to mch acta, 

The certaintj of honourable gain. 

Those Selds, those hills— what couLdthejr less T bad hid 

Strong hold on his affectiaits, were to him 

A pleasurable feeling of blind loTe, 

The pleasure which there is in life itsel£ 

His iays had not been pasKd in nnglaiets. 
Ws Hdpmate was a comelj Matron, old — 
Tbon^ yonnger than himself full twcnt]' jetm. 
She was a woman of a stirtiiig life. 
Whose heart was in her house : two wheels she had 
Of antique fonn, this large for spinning wool. 
That small Jbr flax ; and if one wheel had rest. 
It was because the other was at woik. 
The Fair had but one inmate in their house, 
An only Child, who had been bom to (hem 
When Michael, tellmg o'er his jeais, began 
To deem that he was old, — in Shepherd's phrase. 
With cMie foot in tbe giave. This only Son 
With two brave Slieep-dogs tried in many a stonn. 
The one of an inestimable worth. 
Hade all their household. I may truly say. 
That they wereaaaproverti In the vale 
For endless industry. When day was gone^ 
And &om their occupations out of doois 
The Son and Father were come home, even then 
Their labour did not cease ; unless when all 
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Turned to their cleanly supper-board, aod there, 

Each with & mess of pottage and skimmed milk. 

Sat roimd their basket piled with oaten cakes. 

And theic plain horoe-made cheese. Vet when their meal 

Was eoded, Luke (for so the Son was named) 

And his old Father both betook themselves 

To BUCh conveuient work as might employ 

Their hands by the fire^de ; perhaps to card 

Wool for the Housewife's spindle, or repair 

Some injury done to sickle, Bail, or scythe, 

Or other implement of house or field, 

Down from the ceiling, hy the chimney's edge, 
That in our andeat oncouth countiy style 
Did with a huge projection ovetbrow 
Lai^e apace beneath, as duly as the light 
Of day grew dim (he Housewife hung a Lamp ; 
An aged utensil, which had performed 
Service beyond all others of its kind. 
Early at evening did it bnin and late. 
Surviving comrade of uncounted Hours, 
Which, going by from year to year, had found. 
And left the conple ndthei gay perhaps 
Nor cheerJol, yet with objects and with hopes. 
Living a life of eager industry. 

And now, when LuKE had reached his eighteenth year 
There by the light of this old lamp they sat. 
Father and Son, while late into the night 
The Housewife plied her own peculiar work, 
Making the cottage through the silent hours 
Murmur as with the soond of summer flies. 
This J-igbl was famous in its neighbourhood. 
And vras a public symbol of the life 
That thrifty Pur had lived. For, as it chanced. 
Their Cottage on a plot of rising ground 
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Stood ^ngle, with large prospect, North and South, 

High into Easedale, up to Dnnmail'RaiEe, 

And westward to the village near the Lake ; 

And Irom this constant light, so r^nlir 

And so Sai seen, the House itself, t^ ill 

Who dwelt within the limits of the vale. 

Both old and yoimi^ was named Thb Evening Star. 

Thus living on through such a length of years. 
The Shepherd, if he loved himself, must seeds 
Have loved his Helpmate ; but to Michael's heart 
This Son of his old age was yet more dear — 
Less from instinctive tenderness, the same 
Blind spirit, which is in the blood of all — 
Than that a child more than all other gifts. 
Brings hope with it, and (brward-looking thoughts, 
And stirrings of inquietude, when they 
By tendency of nature needs must fail. 
Exceeding was the love be bare to him. 
His Heart and his Heart's joy 1 For oftentimes 
Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms, 
Had done him female serrice, not alone 
For pastim* and delight, as is the use 
Of &lher5, but with patient mind enforced 
To acts of tendemeis ; aod he had rocked 
His cradle with a woman's gentle hand. 

And, in a later Ume, ere yet the Boy 
Had pat on boy's attire, did Midioel love. 
Albeit of a stem unben<^ng mind. 
To have the Young-one in his sight, when he 
Had work by his own door, or when he sat 
With sheep before him on his Shepherd's stool. 
Beneath that lai^e old Oak, which near their door 
Stood, — and, from its enormous breadth of shade 
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ChoMn for th« shearei's covert from tiie ran. 

Thence in oar rustic dialect was called 

The Cliffino Trbe,' a name which yet it beais. 

There, while they two were sitting in the shade, 

With others ronnd them, earnest all and blithe, 

Would Michael exercise his heart with looks 

Of fond correction and reproof bestowed 

Upon the Child, if he disturbed the sheep 

By catching at their legs, or with his shouts 

Scared them, while they lay still beneath the shears. 

And when by Heaven's good grace the Boy grew up 
A healthy lad, and carried in his cheek 
Two steady roses that were five years old. 
Then Michael from a winter coppice cut 
With hit own hand a sapling, which he hooped 
With iron, making it throi^hout in all 
Due requisites a perfect Shepherd's Staff, 
And gave it to the Boy ; wherewith equipt 
He as a watchman oftentimes was placed 
At gate or gap, to stem or turri the flock ; 
And, to his oEBce prematurely called. 
There stood the Urchin, as you will divioe. 
Something between a hindenuice and a help ; 
And for this cause not always, I believe, 
Receiving from his Father hire of praise ; 
Though nought was left undone which staft or voice, 
Or looks, or threatening gestures, could perform. 

But soon as Luke, AiU ten years old, could stand 
Agaiitst the mountun bUsts ; and to the heights. 
Not fearing tcnl, nor length of weaiy ways. 
He with his Father daily went, and they 
Were as companions, why should I relate 
lOip^nffUdic word uscdia Ibe North of Emland for Bbeanng. 
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That objects which the Shepherd lored before 
Were dearer now t that from the Boj there cune 
Fedings and enunatioiu — thiDgi which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind ; 
And that (he Old Man's heart seemed bom tgiin T 

Thus in his Father's sight the boj' gren np : 
And now, when be had reached his eighteenth jrear, 
He was his comfort and his dailjr hope. 

While in this sort the umple Household lived 
Prom day to day, to Michael'i ear there came 
Distressfiil tidings. I-oiig before the time 
Of which I speak, the Shepherd had been bound 
In sorely for his Brother's Son, a man 
Of an iodnstrioos life, and ample means, — 
But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly 
Had prestapon htm, — and old Midiael now 
Was sommoned to dischaige the forfeiture, 
A grievous penalty, but Uttle less 
Than half his substance. This unbolted-for claim. 
At the firet hearing; for a moment took 
More hope out of his life than he supposed 
That any old man ever could have lost 
As soon as he had gathered so much strength 
That he could look his trouble in the Ikce, 
It seemed that his sole refhge was to sell 
A portion of his patrimoiiial fields. 
Such was his first resolve ; he thought again. 
And bis heart failed him. "Isabel," said he, 
Two evenings after he hod heard the news, 
' ' I have been toiling more than seventy years, 
And in the open snnriiine of God's love 
Have we all hved ; yet if these fields of outs 
Should pass into a sCrangcT^s hand, J think 
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That I could not lie qniet in my grave. 

Odt lot is a bard lot ; the son himself 

Has scarcelj been more diligent than I ; 

And I have lived to be a fool at last 

To my own taiaily. An evil Mim 

That was, and made an evil choice, if he 

Were Eabe to us ; and if he were not false. 

There are ten thousand to whom loss like this 

Had been no sorrow. I fot^^ve him — but 

'Twere better to be dumb than to tolk thus. 

When I b^an, my purpose was to speak 

Of remedies, and of a cheerful hope. 

Our Luke shall leave ns, Isabel ; the land 

Shall not go from us, and it shall be free ; 

H« shall possess it, free ts is the wind 

That passes over it We have, thou know'sl. 

Another Kinsmaii — he will be our friend 

In this distress. He is a prosperous man. 

Thriving in trade — and Luke to him shall go. 

And with his Kinsman's help and his own thrift 

He quickly will repair this loss, and then 

May come !^m to us. If here he stay, 

What can be done? Where every one is poor. 

What can be gained!" At this the Old Man paused, 

And Isabel sat silent, for her mind 

Was busy, looking back into past times. 

There's Richard Bateraan, thought she to herself, 

He was a Parish-boy — at the Church-door 

They made a gathering for him, shillings, pence, 

And halfpennies, wherewith the neighbours bought 

A basket, which Ihey filled with pedlar's wares ; 

And, with this basket on his arm, the Lad 

Went up to London, found a Master there. 

Who, out of many, chose the trusty Boy 

To go and overlook his merchandise 
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Beyond the seas : where he grew wondrout rich, 
And Mt estates and monies to (he poor, 
And, at his 'birth-place, built a Chapel floored 
With marble, which he sent from Jbreign lands. 
These tbonghts, and nanj others of like sort, 
Passed qnicklj' through the mind of Isabel, 
And her lace tnigfatmed. The Old Man was glad. 
And thus tesnmed : — " Well, Isabel ! this scheme. 
These two dajs, has been meat and drink to ine. 
Far more than we have lost is led us jeL 
We have enough — I wish indeed that I 
Were younger,^ — but this hope is a good hope. 
— Make ready Lnke's best garments, of the best 
Buy for him more, and let us send him forth 
To-morrow, or the neit day, or (o-night : 
— If he ettuiiigo, the Boy should go to-night." 
.Here Michael ceased, and to the fields weal forth 
With a light heart The Housewife for live days 
Was restless mom and night, and all day long 
Wrought on with her best lingers to prepare 
Things needful for the journey of her son. 
But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 
To stop her in her work : for when she lay 
By Michael's side, she through the two last nights 
Heard him, how he was troubled in his sleep : 
And when they rose at morning she could see 
That all his hopes were gone. That day at noon 
She said to Luke, while they two by themselves 
Were sitting at the door, " Thou most not go : 
We have no other Child but thee to lose, 
Ifone to remember^-do not go away. 
For if thou leare thy Father he will die." 
The Vonth made answer with a jocund voice ; 
And Isabel, when she had told her fears. 
Recovered heart. That evening her best fare 
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IKd she biiog forth, and all ti>g«tha sat 
like happf people rmmd a Chriitmas fire. 

With daylight Isabel resnmed her work ; 
And alt the ensuing wed the house appeared 
As dleerlal as a grore in Spring : at length 
The expected letter from their KnsmBn came. 
With kind assuiances that he would do 
His utmost for the nelfaie of the Boy ; 
To which, requests were added, that forthwith 
He might be sent to him. Ten times or more 
Hie letter was read orer ; Isabel 
Went forth to show it to the nnghbonrs round ; 
Nor was there at that time on English land 
A pronder heart than Lnl^s. Wben Isabel 
Had to ber honse returned, the Old Man said. 
He shall deport to-niorrow." To this word 
The Housewife answered, talking much of (hii^ 
Which, if at snch short notice he should go. 
Would surely be Ibigotten. But at length 
She gave consent, and Michael was at ease. 

Near the lumnlCnoas brook of Green-head Ghyll, 
In that deep Valley, Michael had designed 
To build a Sheep-fold ; and, before he heard 
The tidings of his melancholy loss, 
For this same purpose he had gathered up 
A heap of stones, which by the Streamlet's edge 
Lay thrown togetlier, ready for the work. 
With Luke that evening thitherward he walked ; 
And soon as they had reached the place he stopped 
And thus the Old Man spake to bim ; — " My Son, 
To-moiTow thou wilt leave me ; with fiill heart 
I look upon thee, for thou art the same 
That wert a promise to me ere thy birtb, 
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And all (by life hait been mjr doilf joy. 

I will relate to thee some little pait 

Of oar two histories ; 'twill do thee good 

Wlien than art from me, even if I should ipcalc 

Of thii^ thou canit not know oC After thou 

Fiist earnest into tlie world — u oft be&lls 

To new-bom in&nts — thoa didst sleep aw&y 

Two dajrs, uid blessings from thy Father's tongue 

Then fell upon thee. Day by day passed on, 

And Etill I loved thee with iDcreuing love. 

Never to liring ear came sweeter somids 

Than when I heard thee bj onr own fireside 

First uttering, without words, b natoiml tune ; 

When thou, a feeding babe, didst in thy joy 

Sing at thy Mother's breast Month followed month, 

And in the open fields ay liie was passed 

And on the mountains ; else I think that thou 

HadsC been brou^t up upon thy Father's knees. 

But we were playmates, Luke : among these hills, 

As well thoti knowest, in as the old and young 

Have played tt^ther, nor with me didst then 

Lack any pleasure which a boy can know." 

Luke had a manly heart ; bnt at these words 

He sobbed aloud. The Old Man grasped his hand, 

And said, " Nay, do not take it so — I see 

That these are things of which I reed not speak. 

— Even to the utmost I have been to thee 

A kind and a good Father : and herein 

I bat repay a gift which I myself 

Recdved at otheis' hands ; for, though now old 

Beyond the common life of man, I still 

Remember them who loved me in my youth. 

Both of them sleep together : here they lived, 

As all their Forefathers had done ; and when 

At length thdr time was come, they were not loth 
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To give their bodies to the familf mould. 
I wished that thon shooldst live the lite Quj lived. 
Bnt, 'tis a loi^ time to look bnA, my Son, 
And see so little gain from threescore yeais. 
These fields were burthened when they came to me ; 
Till I was forty years of age, not more 
Than half of my ioheritance was miof; 
I toiled and toiled ; God blessed me in my work. 
And till these three weeks past the land was free. 
— It looks as if it never could endure 
Another Master. Heaven forgive me, Lnke, 
If I judge ill for thee, but it seems good 
That thoa shooldst go." At this the Old Man paused ; 
Then, pointing to the Stones near nhicli they stood, 
Thus, after a short silence, he resumed : 
" This was a work for ns ; and now, my Son, 
It is a work for me. But, lay one stone — 
Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own hands. 
Nay, Boy, be of good hope ; — we both may live 
To see a better day. At eighty-four 
I still am strong and hale ;-<-.do thou thy part; 
I will do mine. — I will b^n again 
With many tasks that were resigned to thee : 
Up to the heights, and in among the storms, 
Will T without thee go again, and do 
All works \rtiich I was wont to do alone. 
Before I knew thy face. — Heaven bless thee. Boy I 
Thy heart these two weeks has been beating fast 
With many hopes.^ — It should be so — Yes — yes — 
I knew that thou couldst never have a wish 
To leave me, Luke ; thou hast been bound to me 
Only by links of love : when thou ait gone 
What will be lefllo us I— But, I forget 
My purposes. Lay now the comer-stone. 
As I requested ; and hereafter, Luke, 
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When thou art gone amr, ihoold evil men 
Be thj eoaspaiaoas, thinlc of me, m^ Son, 
And of this moment ; hither turn Ih; (honeht^ 
And God will strengthen thee ; amid alt fear 
And all templation. Lake, I prar that thon 
Mayst bear in mind the life Vby Fathers lived. 
Who, being innocent, did for that cause 
Bestir Iheni in good deeds. Now, fcre thee well — 
When IhoQ retumest, thon in (his plaee wilt tee 
A work which is not here t a coTenant 

'Twill be between na But, whatcrer fate 

Be&U thee, I shall lore thee to the last. 
And bear thj memoiy with roe to the grave." 

The Shepherd ended here ; and Luke stooped down. 
And, as his Father had requested, laid 
The first stone of the Sheep-fold. At the sight 
The Old Man's grief broke from him ; to his heart 
He pressed bis son, he kissM him and wept ; 
And to the house together thejr retumed. 
— Hunted was that Honse in peace, or seeming peace, 
Eie the night fell : — with moirow's dawn the Boy 
Began his journey, and when he had tcached 
The public way, be put on a bold fiice ; 
And all the ne^hbonrs, as he passed thdr doois. 
Came forth with wishes and with farewell prayers, 
That IbUowed him till he was out of sight. 

A good report did from their Kinsman come. 
Of Lulte and his well-doing ; and the Boj 
Wrote loving letters, fiill of wondrous news. 
Which, as the Honsewife phrased it, were throughout 
" The prettiest tetters that were ever seen." 
Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts. 
So, many months passed on : and once again 
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Tlie Shepherd went ibont Us diil j work 
Whb confidoit and diceifal tlmi^ts ; wad now 
Sometimes when he could find a Insure hour 
He to that vallejr took lut wajr/and there 
Wnnigfat at the Sheep-fold. Meantime Lnke b^an 
To sladcen in his daty; and, at lei^th 
He in the dissolnte city gave himself 
To evil comses : ignominy and shame 
Fell on him, so that he was driven at last 
To seA a hidii^^tlace bejond the seas. 

There is a comfort in the stroigth of lore ; 
Twill make a Ihii^ endniable, which dse 
Wotild overset the brain, or break the heart : 
I hare convened with mote than one who wdl 
Remember the Old Man, and what he was 
Years after he had heard this heavy news. 
His bodily game had been &om youth to age 
Of an nnnsual strength. Among the rocks 
He wen^ and still looked np towuds the son. 
And listened to the wind ; and, as before. 
Performed all kinds of labour for his Sheep, 
And for the land his small inheritance. 
And to that hollow Dell from time to time 
Did he repair, to build the Fold of which 
His Bock had need. 'TU not forgotten jet 
The pity which was then in every heart 
For the Old Man — and 'tis believed by all 
That many and many a day he thither went, 
And never lifted up a single stone- 



There, by the Sheep-fold, sometimes vras he seen 
Sitting alone, with that his faithful Dog, 
llten old, bedde him, lying at his feet. 
The length of full seven yeaia, from time to time, 
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He at Che building of tbis sbeep-fbid wnniglit, 

And leA the work unfinished when he died. 

Three years, or little more, did lubel 

Survive her Hmbuid : at her death the estate 

Was sold, and went into a Etranger't hand. 

The Cottage whidi was named the Evbnino Stak 

Is gone — the ploogfashare has been throogh the gtonnd 

On which it stood ; great changes have been wrou^t 

In all the nei^bovtfaood :— ^ the Oak is left 

That grew betide theii door ; and the remains 

Of the unfinished Sheep-fold niajr be seen 

Beside the botsterom tnook of Green-head Ghyll. 
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MARGARET. 

'TwAS Eummer, aad the sun had monnled high : 
Southward the laodscftpe iadistinctlj glared 
Through a pale steam ; but all the northern downs, 
In dearest air ascendini^ showed far off 
A surface dappled o'er with shadows flung 
From brooding clouds ; shadows tbat lay in spots 
Determined and unmoved, witli steady beams 
Of blight and pleasant sonshine interposed ; 
Pleasant to him who on the soft cool moss 
Extends his careless limbs aloi^ the front 
Of some huge cave, whose n>cky ceiling casts 
A twilight of its own, an ample shade, 
Where the Wren warbles ; while the dreaming Man, 
Half consdous of the soothing melody. 
With nde-long eye looks out upoo the scene, 
By power of that impeading covert thrown 
To finer distance. Other lot was mine ; 
Yet with good hope that soon I should obtain 
As grateful resting-place, and livelier joy. 
Across a bare wide common I was toiling 
With languid steps that by the slippery ground 
Were baffled ; nor could my weak arm dispeise 
The host of insects gaiherii^ round my Jace, 
And ever with me as I paced along. 

Upon that open level stood a Grove, 
The wisbed-fbr port to which my couise was bound. 
Thither I came, and there, amid the gloom 
Spread by a brotherhood of lofty elms, 
Appeared a roofless Hut ; four naked walls 
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That stared upon eedi other t I looked roand. 
And to my wish and to my hope espied 
Him whom I sooght ; a Man of lerercnd age, 
Bnt stoat and hale, for travel unimpaired. 
There was he seen upon the Cottage bench, 
Kecumbent in the shade, as if asleep ; 
An iron-pointed staff lay at his side. 

Unnoticed did I stand, some minutes' space. 
At length I hftiled him, teeit^ that his hat 
Was moist with wiiter.drops, as if the brim 
Had newly scooped a running stream. He rose. 
And ere our lively greeting into peace 
Had settled, '"Tis," said I, "a bnming day ; 
My lips are parched with thirst, but yon, it seems, 
Have somewhere found reliet" He, at the word, 
Fomting towards a sweet-brier, bade me dimb 
The fence where that aspiring shmb looked out 
Upon the public way. It was a plot 
Of garden ground run wild, its matted weeds 
Marked with the steps of those, whom, as they passed. 
The gooseberry trees that shot in long lank sUpa, 
Or cumnts, hailing from their leafless stems 
In scanty strings, had tempted to o'erleap 
The broken walk I looked around, and there, 
Where two tall hedge-rows of thick alder boughs 
Jmned in a cold damp nook, espied a Well 
Shrouded with vrillow-flovrers and plumy fern. 
My thirst I skdced, and from the cheerless tp<rt 
Withdrawing, straightway to the shade retained 
Where sate the Old Man on the Cottage bench j 
And, viule, beside him, with tmcoveted head, 
I yet vras standing, &eely to respire. 
And oool my temples in the burning air. 
Thus did he speak. "I see around me here 
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Thines which you cmnot see : we die, my Friend, 

Not we alone, but that which each man loved 

And prized in hia peculiar nook of earth 

Ife with him, or is changed ; and yeiy soon 

Even of the good is no memorial left. 

— The Poets, in their elegies and songs 

Lamenting the departed, call the groves. 

They call upon the hills and streams to monm. 

And senseless rocks ; nor idly ; for they speak, 

In these thar invocations, with a voice 

Obedient to the strong creative power 

Of homan passion. Sympathies there Eire 

More tranquil, yet perhaps of kindred birth. 

That steal upon the meditative mind. 

And grow with thought. Beside yon Spring I stood. 

And eyed its waters till we seemed to feel 

One sadness, they and I. For them a bond 

Of brotherhood is broken ; time hi^ been 

When, every day, the touch of human hand 

Dislodged die natural sleep that binds them up 

In mortal stillness ; and they ministered 

To human comfort Stooping down to drink. 

Upon the slimy foot-stone I espied 

The useless fragment of a wooden bowl. 

Green with the moss of years, and subject only 

To the soft handling of the Elements ; 

There let the relic lie — fond thought — vain words 1 

Forgive them ; — never — never did my steps 

Approach this door bat she who dwelt within 

A daughter's welcome gave me, and I loved her 

As my own child. Oh, Sir I the good die first. 

And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 

Bom to the socket. Many a passenger 

Hath blessed poor Margaret for her gentle looks. 

When she upheld the cool refreshment drawn 
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From that fona^ea Spring ; and no one came 
But he was welcome ; no one went awajr 
But thit it seemed she loved him. She is dead. 
The light eitinguiahed of her lonely Hot, 
The Hat itself ibaadoned to decay, 
And She forgotten in the quiet graTc 1 

" T Bpealc, " continued he, " of One whose stock 
Of virtues bloomed beneath this lowly roof. 
She was a woman of a steady mind. 
Tender and deep in her excess of lov^ 
Not speaking much, pleased lather with the joy 
Of her own thoughts : by some especial care 
Her temper had been fitamed, as if to make 
A heiiig— who by adding love to peace 
M^bt live OD eaith a life of happiness. 
Her wedded Partner lacked not on his side 
The humble worth that satisfied her heait : 
Frogal, affectionate, sober, and withal 
Keen^ indostrions. She with piide would tell 
That he was often seated at his Iomd, 
In summer, ere the mower was abroad 
Among the dewy grass, — in eailjr spring. 
Ere the tut star had vanished. — Thejr who passed 
' At evening, from behind the garden fence 

Might hear his bu^ spade, which he would ply, 
'. After his daily work, until the light 
\ Had Mled, and every leaf and flower were lost 
Ud the daric hedges. So thdr days were spent 

te peace and comfort ; and ai pretty Boy 
as theii best hope, — next to the God in Heaven. 

"Not twenty years ago, but you I think 
Can scarcely bear it now in mind, there came 
Two bl^hling seasons, when the fields were left 
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With half a harvest. It pleased Heaven to idd 

A worse aiSiction in the plague of wai ; 

This happy liind was stricken to the heait 1 

A Wanderer then among the Cottagea 

I, with my lirMght of winter raimeat, saw 

The hardships of that season ; laxay rich 

Sank down, as in a dieam, among the poor j 

And of (he poor did monjr cease to be, 

And thnr place knew thnn not Meanwhile, abridged 

Of dailjr comforts, ghtdly reconciled 

To numerous self-denials, Margaret 

Went struggling on through those calamitous years 

With cheerful hope, until the second autumn, 

When her Lie's Helpmate on a sick-bed lay, 

Smittoi with periloiu ferer. In disease 

He lingered long ; and when his strength returned, 

He found the little he had stored, to meet 

The hour of accident or crippling ag^ 

Was all consumed. A second In£utt now 

Was added to the troubles of a time 

Laden, for them and all of theii d^ree, 

■_ With care and sorrow ; ahoals of artisans 
From ill-reqoited labour turned adrift 
Sought daily bread from public charity. 
They, and their wives and children — happier fiu- 
Conld they have lived as do the little birds 
That peck along the hedge.rows, or the Ute 

I That makes her dwelling on the mountain rocks I 

" A sad reverse it was for him who long 
Had filled with plenty, and possessed in peace, 
This lonely Cottage. At his door he stood. 
And whistled many a snatdi of merry tones 
That had no miith in them ; or with his kniie 
Carved unconth figores on the heads of sticks — 
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Then, not leu idly, soagfat, through every nook 
In house or ganlen, any casnal voik 
Of use or omaroent ; and with a strange, 
Amusing, yet uneasy novelty. 
He blended, where he might, the yarious tasks 
Of sninmer, autumn, winter, and of spring. 
But this endured not ; his good humour soon 
Became a weight in which no pleasure was : 
And poverty brought on a petted mood 
And a sore temper : day by day he drooped, 
Ar>d he would leave his work— and to the Town, 
Without an errand, would direct his steps. 
Or wander here and there among the fields. 
One while he would speak lightly of his Babes, 
And with a. cmel loogue : at other times 
He tossed them with a false unnatural joy : 
And 'twas a mefiil thing to see the looks 
Of the poor innocent children. ' Every smile,' 
Sdd Margaret to me, here beneath these trees, 
* Made my heart bleed.'" 

At this the Wanderer paused ; 
And, looking up to those enonnous Elms, 
He said, "Tia now the hour of deepest noon. — 
At this sdll season of repose and peace. 
This hour when all things which are not at rest 
Are cheerful ; while this multitude of flies 
Is filling all the air with melody ; 
Why should a tear be in an Old Man's eye I 
Why sbonld ve thus, with an untoward mind. 
And in the weaJuiess of humanity. 
From lutural wisdom turn onr hearts away, 
To natural comfort shut onr eyes and ears. 
And, feeding on disquiet, thus disturb 
The calm of nature with onr restless thoughts I" 
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He spake with somewhat of a solemn tone : 

But, when he ended, there was In his face 

Such easy cheerfulness, a look so mild. 

That for a little time it stole awajr 

All recollectioii, and that umple Tale 

Passed from mjr mind like a foi^tten sotmd. 

A while on trivial things we held discouise. 

To me aoon tasteless. In my own despite, 

I thought of that poor Woman as at one 

Whom I had known and loved. He had rehearsed 

Her homely tale with such familiar power. 

With such an active countenance, an eye 

So bosy, that the things of wUch he spake 

Seemed present ; and, attention now relaxed, ■ 

A heart-felt chillness crept along my vans. 

I rose ; and, having left the breezy shade, 

Stood drinking comfort from the wanner son. 

That had not cheered me long — ere, looking round 

Upon that tranquil Ruin, I returned, 

And begged of the Old Man that, for m; sake. 

He woold resume hia story. — 

He replied, 

" It were a wantonness, and would demand 
Severe reproof, if we were men whose hearts 
Could hold vain dalliance with the misery 
Even of the dead ; contented thoice to draw 
A momentary pleasure, never marked 
By reason, barren of all future good. 
But we have known that there is often found 
In moDmful thoughts, and always might be found, 
A power to virtne ftiendly ; were 't not so, 
' I am a dreamer among men, indeed 
An idle dreamer 1 Tis a common tale. 
An or^naiy sorrow of Man's life, 

' J A tale of silent euflering, hardly clothed 
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In bodily foim. — But without faithet bJddliiG; ■ 
I will proceed. 

" While thus it Ikred with them, 
To whom this Cottage, till those hapless yeais. 
Had been a blessed home, it was my chance 
To tiayel in a country far remote ; 
And when these lofty Elms once more appeared, 
What pleasant expectations lured me on 
O'er the Bat Common I — With quick step I reached 
The threshold, lifted with light hand the Utch ; 
But, when I entered, Margaret looked at me 
. A little while ; then turned her head away 
Speechless, — and, sitting down upon a chair. 
Wept bitterly. I wist not what to do, 
Not how to speak to her. Poor Wretch I at last 
She rose £rom off her seat, and then, — O Sir I 
1 cannot ti// how she prononnced my name : — 
With fervent love, and with a face of grief 
Unutterably helpless, and a look 
Tbat seemed to cling upon me, she enquired 
If I had seen her Husband. As she ^ake 
A itrai^ xurpiise and fear came to my heart, 
K or had I power to answer ere she told 
That he had disappeared — not two months gone. 
He left hia house : two wretched days had past. 
And on the third, as wistfully she raised 
Her head from off her pillow, to look forth, 
like one in trouble, for retumii^; light. 
Within her chamber-casement she espied 
A folded paper, lying as if placed 
To meet her waking eyes. This tremblingly 
She opened — found no writing bat beheld 
Pieces at money carefully enclosed. 
Silver and gold.—' I shuddered at the s^ht,' 
Said Margaret, * for I knew it was his hand 
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Which placed it thete : and ere timt dty was ended. 

That long aiu! Bnxioiis day ! T learned from one 

Sent hither by mj Husband to impart 

The beavy dcws, — that he had joined a Troop 

Of Soldien, going to a distant land. 

— He left me thus— he could not gather heart 

To talcea&rewellof me; fbiheieared 

That I should follow with my Babes, and unk 

Beneath tbemiseiy of that wandering life.' 

"Thii tale did Margaret tdl with many tears : 
And, when she ended, J had little power 
To ^Tc her comfort, and was glad to take 
Such wards of hope from her own mouth as served 
To cheer us both : — but long we had siot talked 
Ere we built up a pQe of better thoughts. 
And with a blighter eye she looked around 
As if »be had been shedding tears of joy. 
We parted. — Twas the time of early spiing; 
I Mt her btuy with her garden tools; 
And veil remember, o'er that fence she look'd. 
And, while I paced along the foot-way path. 
Called ont, and sent a blesnng after me, 
With tender cheerfulness j and with a voice 
That teemed the very sound of happy thoughts. 

"I roved o'er many a hill and maoy a dale, 
With my accustomed load ; in heat and cold, 
Through many a wood, and many an open ground. 
In sunshine and in shade, in wet and &ur, 
Drooping or blithe of heart, as might befal ; 
My best companions now the driving winds, 
And now the ' trotting brooks ' and whispering trees. 
And now the music of my own sad steps, 
With many a short-lived thought that passed between, 
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And disappMied — I journeyed back thia way. 

When, in the wamtth of Midduntaer, the wheit 

Was yellow ; and the soft and bhided grsai. 

Springing ifresb, had o'er the hay-Geld sprekd 

Its tender verdure. At the door arrived, 

I found that she was absent. In the shade, 

Wliere now we sit, I waited her retam. 

Her Cottage, then a cheerM object, wore 

Its cDslomary look, — only, it seemed, 

The bonq'suckle, crowding round the porch. 

Hung down in heavier tofts : and that bright weed. 

The yellow stone-crop, suffered to take root 

Along the window's edge, profusely grew, 

BUnding the lower panes. I turned aside. 

And strolled into her gardeiL It appeared 

To Ug behind the season, and had lost 

tU pride of neatness. Daisy-flowers and thrift 

Had broken their trim lines, and stra^led o'er 

The paths they used to deck : — Carnation*, once 

Prized for surpassing beauty, and no less 

For the peculiar pains they had required, 

Declined their languid heads, wanting support. 

The cumbrons bind-weed, with iu wreaths and bells, 

Had twined about her two small rows of pease, 

And dragged them to the earth. — Ere (his an hoar 

Vtat wasted. — Back I turned my restless steps ; 

A stranger passed ; and, guessing whom I sought. 

He said that she was used to ramUe &r. — 

The snn was ^king in (he west ; and now 

I sate with sad impatience. From within 

Her solitary Inlant cried aloud ; 

Then, like a blast that dies away self-stilled. 

The vtMce was silent. PYom the bench I rose ; 

But neither could divert nor soothe my thoughts. 

The spot, thoogh &ir, was very desolate — 
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The longer I Temained more desolate : 
And, looking round me, now I first observed 
The comer'stones, on either side the porch, 
With doll red stains discoloured, and stock o'er 
With tufts and hairs of wool, as if the sheep. 
That fed upoo the common, thither came 
Familiarly : and found a coaching-place 
Even at her threshold. Deeper shadows fell 
From these tail elms ;— the Cottage-cloclc struck eight ;- 
I tamed, and saw her distant a few steps. 
Her fee was pale and thin — her figure, too. 
Was changed. As she unlocked the door, she said, 
' It grieves me you have ffuled here so long. 
But, in good truth, I've wandered much of late. 
And, sometimes — to my shame I speak — have need 
Of my best prayers to bring me back again. ' 
While on the board she spread our evening meal, 
■ She told me — interrupting not the work 

Which gave employment to her listless hands — 

That she had parted with her elder Child ; 

To a kind master on a distant lann 

Now happily apprenticed — 'I perceive 

You look at me, and yott have cause ; to.day 

I have been travelling far ; and many days 

About the fields I wander, knowing this 

Only, that what I seek I cannot find ; 

And so I waste my time : for I am chai^^ ; 

And to myself,' said she, 'have done much wrong 

And to this helpless Infant. I have slept 

Weeping, and weeping have I waked ; my tears 

Have flowed as if my body were not such 

As others are ; and I could never die. 

But I am now in mind and in my heart 

More easy ; and I hope,' s^d she, ' that God 

Will give me paUence to endure (he things 
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Which I beliold at home.* It would hare grieved 

Yoni Tciy soul to see her ; 8ir, I feel 

The story linger in my heart ; I fear 

lis long and tedious : but my ipirit cUngi 

To that poor Woman : so familiarly 

Do I perceive her manner, and her look, 

And presence, and 10 deeply do I feel 

Her goodneu, that, not seldom, m my wallci 

A momentary trance comes over me j 

And to inysdf I seem to rouse oa One 

By sorrow laid asleep ; — or borne avray, 

A human b^g destined to awake 

To human life, or something very near 

To human life, when he shall come again 

FoT whom she snfleied. Yes, it would have grieved 

Yonr very soul to see her : erennore 

Her eyelida drooped, her eyes were downward cast ; 

And, when she at her table gave me food. 

She did not look at me. Her voice wai low. 

Her body was subdued. In every act 

Pertaining to her house aKtart, appeared 

The careless stillnets of a thinking ntind 

Self-occupied j to which all outward things 

Are like an idle matter. Still she s^hed. 

But yet no motion of Che breast was seen, 

No heaving of the heart While by the fire 

We sate together, sighs came on my ear, > 

I knew not how, and hardly whence they came. 

" Ere my departare, to her care I gave. 
For her son's use, some tokens of r^aid. 
Which with a look of welcome she recrived ; 
And 1 exhorted her to place her trust 
In God's good love, and seek his help by prayer. 
I took my staff, and when I kissed her babe 
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The lean stood b her eyes. I lell her then 
With the best hope and comfoit I cooJd g;iv« ; 
She thanked me for my wish ; — but for my hope 
Methooght she did not thank me. 

"1 returned. 
And took my rounds along this road again 
Ere on its surniy bank the primrose tknrer 
Peeped fortli, to give an earnest of the Spring. 
I fbnnd her sad and drooping ; she had learned 
No tidings of her Husband ; if he lived, 
Slie knew not that lie lived j if he were dead. 
She knew not he was dead. She seemed the same 
In person and appearance ; but her house 
Bespake a sleepy hand of negUgence ; 
The floor was neither dry nor neat, the hearth 
Was comfortless, and her small lot of boolts, 
Which, in the Cottage window, heretofore 
Had been piled up ag^nst the comer panes 
In seemly order, now, with straggling leaves 
L)^ scattered here and there, open or shut. 
As they had chanced to M\. Her infent Babe 
Had from its Mother caught the trick of grief, 
And sighed among its playthings. Once again 
I tomed towards the garden gale, and saw. 
More plainly still, that poverty and grief 
Were now come nearer to her ; weeds defaced 
The hardened soil, and knots of withered grass : 
No ridges there ^ipeared of clear black mould. 
No winter greenness ; of her herbs and flowers, 
It seemed the better part were gnawed avray 
Or trampled into earOi ; a chzdn of straw, 
Which lud been twined about the slender stem 
Of a young apple-tree, lay at its root. 
The bark was nibbled round by truant sheep. 
— Margaret stood tiear, her In&nt in her arms. 
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And, noting that my eye waa on the tree. 

She s^d, ' I feai it wQl be dead and gone 

Eie Robert come again.' Towards the house 

T<^;ether we returned ; and she enquired 

If I had any hope : — but for her Babe 

And for her little orphan Boy, she said. 

She had no wish to live, that she must <Iie 

Of sorrow. Yet I saw the idle loom 

Stm in its place ; his Sunday garments hong 

Upon the self-same nail ; his very staff 

Stood ondistarbed behind the door. And wiien. 

In bleak December, I retraced this way. 

She told me that her little Babe was dead, 

And she was left alone. She now, released 

From her maternal cares, had taken up 

The employment common through these wilds, andgained. 

By spinning hemp, a pittance for herself 1 

And for this end had hired a neighbour's boy 

To give her needful help. That very time 

Most willingly she put her work aside, 

And walked with me along the miry road, 

Heedless how far ; and in such piteous sort 

That any heart had ached to hear her, be^ed 

That, wbercso'er I went, I still would ask 

For him whom she had lost. We parted then — 

Our final patting ; for from that time forth 

Did many seasons pass ere 1 retomed 

Into this tract again. 

" Nine tedious years 1 
From their first separation, nine long years. 
She lingeied in onquiet widowhood ; 
A Wife and Widow, Needs must it have been 
A sore heart-wasting 1 I have heard, my Friend, 
That in yon atbour oftentimes she sate 
Alone, throi^ half the vacant Sabbath day ; 
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And, if a dog passed by, she still would quit 

The shade, and look abroad. On this old bench 

For hoars abe sate ; and evennore her eye 

Was busy in the distance, shaping things 

That made her heart beat quick. You see that palli. 

Now faint, — the grass has crept o'er its grey line ; 

There, to and fro, she paced through many a day 

Of the warm summer, from a belt <^ hemp 

That girt her waist, spinning the long drawn thread 

With backward steps. Yet ever as there passed 

A man whose gannents showed the soldier's red, 

Or crippled mendicant in sailor's garb, 

The little Child who sate to turn the wheel 

Ceased from his task ; and she with Altering v<Hce 

Made many a fond enquiry ; and when they, 

Whose presence gave no comfort, were gone by. 

Her heart was still more sad. And by yon gate, 

That bars the tra»eller's road, she often stood. 

And when a stranger Horseman cam^ the latch 

Would lift, and in his &ce look wistliilly : 

Most happy, if, from ought discovered there 

Of tender feehng, she might dare repeat 

The same sad qnestbn. Meanwhile her poor Hut 

Sank to decay : for he was gone, whose hand. 

At the first nippmg of October frost. 

Closed up each chink, and with liesh bands of straw 

Chequered the green-^^rown thatch. And so she hred 

Through the long winter, reckless and alone ; 

Until her house by frost, and thaw, and tain. 

Was sapped ; and while she slept, the nightly damps 

Did chUl her breast ; and in the stormy day 

Her tattered clothes were ruffled by the wind ; 

Eren at the tide of her own fire. Yet still 

She loved this wretched spot, nor would for world* 

Have parted hence ; and still that length of road. 
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And this rude bench, one torturing hope endeared. 
Fast tooled at her heart : and here, my Friend, 
In sickness she remained ; and here she died, 
Last human tenant of these ruined walls." 

The Old Man ceased : he saw that I was moved ; 
From that low bench, rising instinctively 
I turned aside in weakness, nor had powei 
To thank him for the tale which he had told. 
I stood, and leaning o'er the garden wall, 
Reviewed that Woman's sufferii^s ; and it seemed 
To comfort tne while with a brother's love 
I blessed her— in the impotence of grief. 
At length towards the Cottage I returned 
Fondly, — and traced, with interest more mild. 
That secret spirit of humanity 
Which, mid the calm oblivions tendencies 
Of natuie, mid her plants, and weeds, and flowers. 
And silent orergrowings still survived. 
The Old Man, noting this, resumed, and said, 
' ' My Friend I enough to sorrow you have given, 
The purposes of wisdom ask no more ; 
Be vrise and cheerFlil ; and no longer read 
The forms of things with an unworthy eye. 
She sleeps in the calm earth, and peace is here. 
I well remember that those very plumes, 
Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on that wall. 
By mist and silent rain-drops ^vered o'er. 
As once I passed, did to my heart convey 
So still an image of tranquillity. 
So calm and still, and looked so beautiful 
Amid the uneasy thoughts which dlled my mind. 
That what we feel of sorrow and despair 
From min and from change, and all the grief 
The pas»ng shows of Being leave behind. 
Appeared an idle dream, that conld not live 
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He ceased. Ere long; the sua declining shot 
A slant and mellow radiaoce, which began 
To fell upon i;s, while, beneath the trees, 
We sate oa that low bench : and now we Celt, 
Admonished thus, the sweet hour coming on. 
A linnet warbled from those lofty elms, 
A thrush sang loud, and other melodies. 
At distance heard, peopled the milder air. 
The Old Man rose, and, with a sprightljr mien 
Of hopeful preparation, grasped his staff : 
Together casting then a farewell look 
Upon those silent walls, we left the shade ; 
And, ere the stats were visible, liad reached 
A 'Tillage Inn, — our evening lesting-pl&ce. 
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"MY HEART LEAPS UP." 

My heart l««ps up when I behold 
A Kaiobow in the sky ; 

So -was it when my life b^ui ; 

So is it DOW I am a. Man ; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die I 

The Child is Father of the Man ; 

And I could wiah my days to be 

Bound each to each by natmal piety. 



TO A BUTTERFLY. 

Stay near me— do not take Ihy tSghl I 

A Uttle longer itay in sight I 

Much converse do I find in Thee, 

Hiltorian of my Infancy I 

Float near me ; do not yet depart I 

Dead times revive in thee : 

Thou bring'st, gay Creature as thoa art I 

A solemn image to my heart, 

My Fathei's Family ! 
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Oh t pleasant, pleasant were the d^yi. 
The time, when, in our childish plays. 
My Sister Emmeline and I 
Together chased the Bntteifly r 
A very hunter did I rush 
Upon the prey : — with leaps and springs 
I followed on from bralce to bosh ; 
But the, God love her 1 feared to brush 
The dost from olT its wings. 



THE SPARROWS NEST. 

Behold, within the leafy shade, 
Those bright blue eggi together laid I 
On me the chAnce-discoveied sight 
Gleamed like a vision of delimit 
I started— seeming to espy 
The home and sheltered bed. 
The Sparrow's dwelling, which, hard by 
My Father's house, in wet or dry 
My Sister Emmeline and I 

Together vidted. 
She looked at it as if she feared it ; 
Still wisbijig, dreading, to be near it : 
Such heart was m her, beii^ then 
A little Prattler among men. 
The Blessing of my later years 
Was with me when a Boy : 
She gave me qres, she gave me ears ; 
And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet teais ; 

And lore, and thought, and joy. 
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TO A BUTTERFLY. 

I 'vE watched ^ron now a liill half-how. 
Self-poised upon that yellow flower ; 
And, little Bntteiflr > indeed 
I know not if you sleep or feed. 
How motionless I — not frozen seas 
More motionless 1 and then 
What joy awaits yoa, when the breeM 
Hath found yoa out among the trees. 
And calls yon forth again ) 



This plot of Orchard-ground is ours ; 
M; trees they are, my Sister's flowers ; 
Here rest your wings when they are weary ; 
Here lodge as bi a sanctuary I 
Come often to us, fear no wrong ; 
Sit near us on the bough t 
Well talk of sunshine and of song ; 
And summer dajrs, when we were young ; 
Sweet childish days, that were as long 
As twenty days are now. 
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THE REDBREAST AND BUTTERFLY. 



Art thou tlie Bird whom Man loves best, 
The pious Bird with the scarlet breast. 

Our little English Robin ; 
The Bird that comes about our doors 
When Autumn winds are sobbing ! 
Art thou the Peter of Norway boors I 

Their Thomas in Finland, 

And Russia far inland T 
The Bird, who b; some name or other 
All men who know thee call their Brother, 
The Dariing of cliildren and men T 
Could Father Adam' open his eyes 
And see thii sight beneath the slues, 
He'd wish to dose them again. 



If the Butterfly knew but his friend. 
Hither his flight he would bend ; 
And find his way to me. 
Under the branches of the tree : 
In and out, he darts about ; 
Can this be the Bird, to man so good. 
That, after their bewildering, 
Covered with leaves the little children, 
So pMnfnlly in the wood T 



SI, Boole XI., where Adam points out to 1 
le Eagle diasjng "two Birds of gayest pluo 
ind Hind pnmud by their eaemy. 
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What ailed thee, Robin, that thou conld'tt p 

A beantifnl Creature, 
That U gentle hj natnre T 
Beneath the EimimeT (ky 
PVom flower to flower let Um fly ; 
'Til all that he wishei to do. 
The cheerer Thou of our in-door ladneH, 
He is the Mend of our snnuner gUdncH : 
'What hinders, then, that je should be 
Flajimalea in the ttamy weather. 
And Bj about in the air together f 
His beantifitl bosom is drest. 
In crimson as bright as thine own i 
If thoa would'st be happy in thy nest, 
O pious Bird I whom man loves belt. 
Love hint or leave him alone t 



WRITTEN IN MARCH. 



The cocIc is ^owii%. 
The stream is flowing. 
He small birds twitter. 
The lake doth glitter. 

The green field sleeps in the am ; 
The oldest and yooogest 
Are at work with the strongest ; 
The cattle are grazing. 
Their heads never rusing ; 

Thete are foitjr feeding like one < 
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Like an tamj defeated 

The Show hath letreated, 

And now doth bie ill 

On the top of the bare hill ; 
The Floughbojr is whooping — anon — nnon : 

There's jof in the mountains ; 

There's life in the fountains ; 

Snuill clouds are sailing. 

Blue sky prevailing ; 
The lain is over and gone I 



TO THE DAISY. 

In youth from rock to rock I went, 
CEroro hjnft! faifri u Jiwa Ment!! " 
_ Of pleasure Mfh and turbuleatp— _ 

W~t pl«=»^ ffliJti mrtct nngnQy ; 

But DOW my own delights I make, — 
My thiist at every liU can slake, 
And gladly Nature's love paitake 
Of thee, sweet Daisy I 

Thee Winter in the garland wears 
That thinly decks his few grey hairs ; 
Spring parts the clouds with softest aits. 

That she may smi thee ; 
Whole summer-fields are thine by ri^t ; 
And Aatumn, melancholy wight I 
Doth in thy crimson head delight 

When rains are on thee. 
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In shoals and bands, a niomce train, 
Then greet'st the traveller in the lane. 
Pleased at his greeting thee again ; 

Yet Dothii^ dannted. 
Nor grieved, if thou be set at nou^t : 
And oft alone in nooks remote 
We meet thee, like a pleasant thought. 

When such are wanted. 



Be violets in their secret mews 

The flowers the wanton Zephyrs choose ; 

Prond be the rose, with rains and dews 

Her head impearling. 
Thou liv'st with less ambitions aim. 
Yet bast not gone without thf fame ; 
Thou art indeed by many a claim 

The Poet's darling. 



If to a rock liom rains he fly, 
Or, some bright day of Aprj sky, 
Imprisoned by hot sunshine lie 

Near the green holly, 
And wearily at length should lare ; 
He needs but look about, and there 
Thon artl — a friend at hand, to scare 

His melancholy. 



A hundred times, by rock or iiower. 
Ere thus I have lain crouched wi iwur. 
Hare I derived from thy sweet power 
Some apprehension ; 
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Some stoulj love ; some brief ddJgbt ; 

S<H)te memoij that had takea flight ; 

Some chime of fancy wrong or light ; 

Or atraj' in 



If stately passiom in me bum, 

And one chance look to Thee shonld torn, 

I drink ont of an humbler urn 

ijovriier pleasure ; 
^ T he hom dySY mpatiiv that heeds 

common life our nature breeds; 
A wisdom &ted Co t&e needs 

Of hearts at leisure. 



Fresh snutten by the morning ray. 
When thou art up, alert and gay, 
Then, cheerful Flower I my spirits play 

With kindred gladness : 
And vAieB, at dosk, by dews opprcst 
Thou sink'U, the image of thy rest 
Hath often eased mj pensive breast 

Of cardnl sadness. 



And an day long I number yet, 
All seasons through, another debt. 
Which I, wherever thou art met. 

To thee am owing ; 
.Aa.insti net, call ij, a hlind.^UtSC ; 

A happy, genial influent^ 

Col&ing one knows not how, nor wh 

Nor n4iither going. 
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Child of tbe Y«art that Tound dost ran 
Th; course, bold lover of tbe sun. 
And cheerful when the day's b^im 

Aslulf or leveret. 
Thy long-lost praise ' thon thalt regain ; 
Nor be less de«r to (dtiire men 
Than in old time ; — thoa not in rain 

Art Nature's favourite. 



TO THE SAME. 



Bright flower, whose home is 
A Eilgrim bold in Nature's care. 
And o&, the long year throngh, the hdr 

Ofjoy or sorrow; 
Methinks Chat there abides in thee 
Some concord with hamanily, 
Given to no other flower I see 

The forest through ! 

And whereforel Man Is soon de[)rest ; 
A thonghtlea* Thing I who, once unblest. 
Does little on his memory rest. 

Or on his reason ; 
But Hion wonld'st teach him how to find 
A shelter under every wind, 
A hope for times that are unkind 

And every season. 

> See, in Chaucer uid the elder Poeu, tbe honoun fonnnl; paid 
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TO THE SMALL CELANDINE.' 

Paksies, Lilies, Kingcvps, Paisies, 
Let Qiem Uve upon thor praises ; 
Long as there's a sun that sets, 
Primroses will have th^ glorjr ; 
Long as there are Violets, 
They will have a place in stoty : 
There's a flower that shall be mine, 
Tls the httle Celandine. 

Ejes of some men travel lai 
For the finding ofa star ; 
Up and down tiie heavens the; go. 
Men that keep a mighty rout I 
I'm as great as they, I trow. 
Since the day I found thee out. 
Little fiowei I— I'll make a stir, 
like a great astronomer. 



Since ne needs must fiist have mi 
I have seen thee, high and low. 
Thirty years or more, and yet 
'Twas a face I did not know ; 
Thou hast now, go where I may. 
Fifty greetings in a day. 

1 CommoB Piltwan. 
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Eie ■ leaf U on a bnsh, 
la the time before the Thnuh 
Has a thought about her nest, 
Thou wilt come with half a call. 
Spreading oat thy ^aasf bieast 
like a caidew prodigal ; 
TeHing tales about the sob. 
When weVe little wanntb, or nono. 

Poets, vain men in their mood I 
Tacrel with the multitude : 
NcTO' heed them ; I aver 
That they all are wanton wooen ; 
Bnt the thrifty Cottager, 
Who stirs Httle out of doon, 
Joys to spy thee near her home ; 
Spring is coming Thon art come I 

Comfort have thou of thy merit. 
Kindly, unassuming Spirit I 
Careless of thy neighbourhood, 
Thon dost show thy pleasant Ikce 
On the moor, and in the wood. 
In the lane — there's not a place, 
Howsoerer mean it be, 
Bnt 'til good enough for thee. 

Ill befall the yellow Flowers, 
Childrea of the flaring hours I 
Buttercups, that will be seen. 
Whether we will see or no ; 
Others, too, of lofty mien ; 
They have done as worldlings do, 
Taken praise that should be thine, 
Little humble Celandine I 
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Prophet of delight and miith. 
Scorned and sliglited upon eaitt ; 
Herald of a mighty band, 
Of a joymw train ensuing, 
Singing at my heart's command, 
In the lanes my thoughts pursnioe, 
I will sing, as doth behove, 
Hynuu in praise of what I love! 



TO THE SAME FLOWER. 



Flbasubbs newly found are sweet 

When they lie about onr feet ; 

Februaty last, my heart 

First at s^ht of thee was glad ; 

All unheard of as thou art. 

Then must needs, I think, have had, 

Celandioe I and long ago, 

Fnuse of which I nothing luiow. 



I have not a doubt btit he, 
Whosoe'ec the man might be, 
Who the liist with pointed rays 
{Workman worthy to be sainted) 
Set the Sign-tioard in a blaze, 
When the lisen sun he painted, 
Took the fencj from a ghmce 
At thy glittenng « 
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Soon as gentle breezes biing 
News of winter's vanishing, 
Ajtd tbe cfaildren baQd their bowen. 
Sticking 'kerchief-plotf of mould 
All abont with full-blown flowen, 
Thidc as sheep m shepherd's fold 1 
With the proodest thou ait there, 
Mantling in the tiny square. 

Often have I sighed to measure 
By myself a lonely pleasure, 
S^hed to think, I read a book 
Only read, perhaps, by me ; 
Yet I long could overlook 
Thy bright coronet and The^ 
And thy arch and wily ways. 
And thy store of other praise; 

Blithe of heart, from week to week 
Thou dost play at hide-and-seek ; 
While the patient Fiimrose sits 
like a beggar in the cold. 
Thou, a Flower of wiser wits, 
Slipp'st mto (by sheltering hold ; 
Bright as any of the train 
When ye all are out again. 

Tbou art not beyond the noon. 
But a thing " beneath our shoon : " 
Let the bold Adventurer thrid 
In his bark the polar sea ; 
Rear who will a pyramid ; 
Piaise it is enough for me. 
If there be but three or four 
Who will love my little Flower, 
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' I WANDERED LONELY AS A CLOUD. " 

I WANDEBSD lonely ts a Cloud 
That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden DafTodOs ; 
Be^de the Lake, beneath (he trees, 
Fluttering and daocdng in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way. 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 
Tossing their heads m sprightly dance. 

'The waves beside (hem danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee : — 
A poet could not but be gay, 
In soch a jocnnd company ; 
I gaze d — and gazed— but little thought 
What wealth the show to ine had brought : 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in penave mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 
And then my heart with pleasure filk. 
And dances with the Daffodils. 
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■ THE GREEN LINNET. 

Behrath these fruit-tree bougbs that shed 
Their soow-while blossoms on mj' head, 
With brightest sunshine round me spread 

or spring's uncloaded weather. 
In this sequestered nook how sweet 
To sit upon my orchard-seal I 
And Inrds and Sowers once more to greet. 
My last yeat's iriends together. 



One have I marked, the happiest guest 
In all tMs covert of the blest : 
Hail to Thee, for above the rest 

In joy of voice and pinion ! 
Thou, Unnet ! in thy green anay, 
Freuding Spirit here to-day. 
Dost lead the revels of the May ; 

And this is thy di 



While Inrds, and butteiflies, and flowers. 
Make alt one band of paramours, 
Thou, ranging up and down the bowers. 

Art sole in thy employment : 
A tile, a Presence like the Air, 
Scattering thy gladness without care- 
Too blest trith any one (o pail ; 

Thyself thy own enjoyment. 
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Amid jron tuft of hazel trees 
Tlutt twinkle to the gtutj' breeze, 
Behold bim perched in ecsta^es, 

Yet seeming slill to hover ; 
There ! where the flutter of his win 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings. 

That cover him all over. 



My daztled sight he oft decnves, 
A brother of the dancing leaves ; 
Then flits, and from the cottage-eaves 

Poors forth his song in grushea j 
As if by that ^lultliig strain 
He moclted and treated with disdain 
The voiceless Form he chose to feign, 

While fluttering in the bushes. 



TO A SKY-LARK 

Up with me I up with me into the clouds ! 

For thy song, Lark, is strong ; 
Up with me, up with me into the clonds 1 

Singing, singing, 
With clouds and sky about thee ringing, 

Lift me, gukle me till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy mind t 
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I have walked through wildemmei dttsay. 

And to^; my heart is weaiy ; 

Had I now the wings of a Faeiy, 

Up to thee wonld I By. 

There's madness about thee, and joy divine 

In that song of thine ; 

Lift me, guide me high and high 

To tl^ banqneting-ptace in the sky. 



Joyous as morning, 

Thou art laoghing and scorning ; 

Thou hast a nest for thy love and thy rest. 

And, though little troubled mth sloth, 

Dmnken Lark 1 thou wonld'st be loth 

To be SDch a tiavdier as L 

plappy, happy IJver, 

[With a soul as strong as a mountain River 

IPouiing oat praise to the Almighty Gi»«, 

' Joy and jollity be with us both I 

Alas I my journey, rugged and uneven, 

Tlirough prickly moors or dusty ways must wind 

But heating thee, or others of thy kind. 

As fiill of gladness and as free of heaven, 

I, with my fate contented, will plod on, 

Aod hope Ibr hitter raptnres, when Life's day is done. 
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STRAY PLEASURES. 

"—Pliasurt is spread IKraagh tht eralk 

In tlray gifts to be ctaimtd hy vjAorvtr tAaii^mi," 

By their floating Mill, 

Tliat lies dead and stiU, 
Behold yon Prisoners three. 

The MiUerwith two Dames, on the breast of the Thames! 
The PUtfbrm is small, but gives room for them all ; 
And they're dancing merrily. 

From the shore come the notes 

To their Mill where it floats. 
To their House and tbedr Mill tethered fast ; 
To the small wooden Isle where, their work to b^uile, 
The^ from morning Co even take whatever is given ; — 
And many a blithe day they have past 

In sight of the Spires, 

AU alive with the fires 
Of the Sun gtung down to his rest. 
In the broad open eye of the solitary sky. 
They dance, — there are three, as jocund as free. 
While they dance on the calm river's breast 

Man and Maidens wheel, 
Ttiey themselves make the Reel, 

And their Music's a prey which they seize ; 

It plays not for them, — whatntattert 'tis theirs; 

And if they had care, it has scattered their cares. 

While they dance, crying, " Long as ye please 1 " 
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Tbej dance not for me, 

Yet mine ii their ^ee I 
Thus pleasure Uspread througli the earth 
In stray gifts to be claimed by wIl<^eTe^ shall litid ; 
Thus a rich loving-kindness, redundantly kind. 
Moves all nature to gladness and mirth. 

The Showets of the Spring 
Ronse the Birds, and they sing ; 

If the Wind do but stir for his proper delight. 

Each Leaf, that and this, his neighbour nil! kiss ; 

Each Wave, one and t'other, speeds after bis brother ; 

They are happy, for that is their right I 



TO MY SISTER. 

WRtTTEN AT A SMALL DISTANCE FROM MY HOUSE, AND 



It is the first mQd day of March : 
Each minute sweeter than before, 
The Redbreast sings from the tall Larch 
That stands bedde our door. 

There is a blessii^ in the air. 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and motmlains bare. 
And grass iu the green field. 

My Sister t ('tis a wish of mine) 
Now that our morning meal is done. 
Make haste, your moniing task res^ ; 
Come forth and feel the son. 
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Edward will come with fou ; — and, piajr, 
Put on widi speed your woodland dress ; 
And bring no book : for this one day 
We'll give to idleness. 

No joyless forms shall I'^ulate 
Oar living Calendar ; 
We from to-daj, my Friend, will date 
The opening of the year. 

Love, now an universal birth. 
From heart to heart is stealing, 
From earth to man, from man to earth : 
— It is the hour of feeling. 

One moment now may give us more 
Than fifty years of reason : 
Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season. 

Some ^ent laws our hearts will mak^ 
Which they shall long obey : 
We for the year to come may tak< 
Our temper from to-day. 

And from the blessed power that rolls 
About, below, above. 
We'll faune the measure of our souls : 
Thqr shall be tuned to bve. 

Then come, my Sister I come, I pray, 
Wifii speed put on your woodland dress ; 
— And bring no book : for this one day 
•We'll give to idleness. 
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WRITTEN IN BARLY SPRINB. 

I HEARD a thousand blended notes. 
While in a grove I sate reclined, 
In that sweet mood when pleasant Ihoughti 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To het fair works did Nature hnk - •, 
The. human soul that through me ran; ^ 
And much it grieved mjr heart to think ' 
What man has made of man. 

Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 
And 'tis my faith Ihat every flower 
Enjoys Ihe air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopped and played ; 

Their thoughts I cannot measure ; 

But the least motion that they made. 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread out their &n. 
To catch the breezy air ; 
And I must think, do all I can. 
That there was pl^eure thera 

From Heaven if this belief be sent. 
If such be Nature's holy plan. 
Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man ? 
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EXPOSTULATION AND REPLY. 

" Why, William, on that old grey stone, 
Thus for the length of half a day. 
Why, William, sit yon thus alone, 
And dream your time away T 

" Where are your books I — that light bequeathed 
To beings else forlorn and blind I 
Up 1 op 1 and drink the spirit breathed 
From dead men to theii kind. 

" You look round on your mother Earth, 
As if she for no purpose bore you ; 
As if you were her first-bom birth, 
And none had lived before you ]" 

One monung thus, by Esthwaite lake, 
When life was sweet, I knew not why, 
To me my good friend Matthew spake, 
And thus I made reply : 

" The eye — it cannot choose but see ; 
We cannot bid the ear be still ; 
Our bodies feel, where'er they be, 
Against, or with our will. 

" Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves om- minds impress ; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
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" Thiti][ foo, 'nud all this mighty smn 
Of thii^ for ever speaking, 
That Qolhiiig of itself will ctnue, 
But we must still be Kcking T 



" —Then ask not wherefore, here, lUone, 
CobTersiog ai I may, 
I at upon this old grejr stone. 
And dream my time away." 



THE TABLES TURNED; 

Up I up ) my Friend, and quit your txKiks ; 
Or surely you'll grow double : 
Up I ap I my Friend, and clear your looki ; 
Why all thk toU and troubleT 



The sun, above the mountain's head, 

A freshemng lostie mellow 

Through all the long green fields has spread. 

Hi* first sweet evening yellow. 



Books t 'tis a dull and endless sirife : 
Come, hear the woodland Linnet, 
How sweet his music 1 on mj life. 
There's more of wisdom in it. 
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And Iwrk I bow blithe the ThrosCle mag* ' 
He, Coo, is DO mean pceadiec : 
Come forth into the light of things, 
__Let Niilnre be your teacher. 

She has a world of ready wealth. 
Our minds and hearts to bless — 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health. 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man. 
Of moral evil and of good. 
Than all the sages can. 

Sweet is the lore which Nature brings ; 
Our meddling intellect 
Mis-shapes the beaateous forms of things : 
— We murder Co dissecL 

Enough of Science and of Art: ; 
Close up these barren leaves ; 
Come forth, and bnng with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 
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TO A YOUNG LADY, 



WALKS IN THE COUNTRY, 

DEAit Child of Nature, let them rml I 

— There is a. nest in a green dale, 

A harbour and a hold ; 

Where thou, A Wile and Friend, shalt lee 

Thy own delightful days, and be 

A light to youDg and old. 

There, healthy as a Shepheid-boy, 

And treading among floweis of joy 

Which al no season &de. 

Thou, while thy Babes around thee cling, 

Shalt show DS how divine a thing 

A Woman may be made. 

Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die. 

Nor leave thee, when grey hairs are nigh, 

A melancholy slave ; 

But an old age serene and bright. 

And lovely as a Lapland night. 

Shall lead thee to thy grave. 
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TO HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 

SIX YEARS OLD. 

THOU I whose &ncies from a&u are biought ; 

Who of thy words dost make a mock apparel, 

And fittest to unutterable tboiight 

The breeze-like motion and the self-bom carol ; 

Thou faery Voyager ! that dost float 

In such dtar water, that thy boat 

May rather seem 

To brood on ail than on an earthly stream ; 

Suspended m a. stream as clear as sky. 

Where earth and heaven do make one imagery ; 

blessed Vision I happy Child 1 
That art so eiquisitely wild, 

1 think of thee with many fears 

For what may be thy bt in future years. 

1 thought of thnes when Pain might be thy guest. 
Lord of thy house and hospitality ; 
And Grief, uneasy Lover 1 never rest 
But when she sate within the toudi of thee. 
O too industrious folly I 
O vain and causeless melancholy I 
Nature will either end thee quite ; 
Or, lengthening out thy season of delight. 
Preserve for thee, by individual right, 
A young Lamb's heart among the full^rown flocks 
What hast Thon to do with sorrow, 
Or the injuries of to-morrow ? 
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Thou art a Dew-drop, which the mom brings forth, 
' 111 fitted to sostain lukindlj shocks ; 
7^ Or IQ be trailed along the sailing cBith ; 
A gem that gEtteis while it lives. 
And no forewarning gives ; 
Bui, at the touch of wrong, without a Rtifie 
Slips ia a momeDt out of life. 



" O NIGHTINGALE, THOU SURELY ART." 

NtOHTINGALE I thou surely art 
A Creature of a Getr heait ; — 

These notes of thine — they pierce and pierce ; 

Tumultuous harmony and fierce ! 

Thou ^ng'st as if the God of wine 

Had helped thee to a Valenline ; 

A song in mockery and despite 

Of shades, and dews, and silent night ; 

And steady bliss, and all the loves 

Now sleeping in these peaceful grotes. 

1 heard a Stock-dove sing or say 
His homely tale, this very day ; 
His voice was buried among trees, 
Yet to be come at by the breeze : 

He did not cease ; but cooed — and cooed ; 
And somewhat pensively he wooed : 
He sang of love, with quiet blending, 
Slow to b^in, and never ending ; 
Of serious iaith, and mwaidglee; 
That was the Song — the Song for me I 
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" STRANGE FITS OF PASSION HAVE I 
KNOWN." 

STmANGB fits of patsion have I known : 

And I win dare to tell, 

But in tlie Lovei's ear alone, 

Wliat once to me befeU 

When she I loved was strong and gay. 

And like a rose in June, 

I to her cottage bent ray way. 

Beneath the evening Moon. 

Upon the Moon I fixed my eye. 

An over the wide lea ; 

My Hone trudged on — and we drew nigh 

Those paths so dear to me. 

And now we reached the orchard plot ; 
And, as we climbed the hill, 
Towaids the roof of Lucy's cot 
The Moon descended still. 
In one of those sweet dieams I slept. 
Kind Nature's gentlest boon 1 
And all the while my eyes I kept 
On the descending Moon. 
My Hoise moved on ; hoof after hoof 
He raised, and never stopped : 
When down behind the cottage roof. 
At once, the bright Moon dropped. 

What fond and wayward thoughts will aUde 

Into a Lover's head t — 

" O mercy I" to myself I cried, 

"If Lucy should be dead I" 
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"THREE YEARS SHE GREW." 

Thksb feais she grew in sun and shower. 
Then Nature said, " A loveJiet flower 
On earlh wu never sown ; 
This Child I to myself will take i 
She iihall be mine, and I will make 
A Lady of my own, 

" Myself will to my darling be 

Both Uw and impulse : and with tae 

The CMrl, in rock and plain. 

In earth and heaveii, in glade and bower. 

Shall feel an overseeing power 

To Idndle or resbain. 
" She shall be Eportive as the Fawn 

That wild with glee across the lawn 

Or up the mountain springs ; 

And hers shall be the breathing balm, 

And hers the silence and the calm 

Of mute insensate things. 

« The floating Clouds their state shall lend 
To her ; for her the willow bend ; 
Nor shall she fail to see 
Even m the motions of the Storm 
Grace that shall mould the Maiden's foim 
By silent sympathy. 

" The Stan of midiught shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where Rivulels dance their wayward round. 
And beauty bom of murmuring sound 
Shnll pass into her lace. 
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" And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her ronn to sUtely height. 
Her virgin bosom swell ; 
Such thoughts to Lucj I will ^ve 
While she and I together Uve 
Here in this happy Dell." 

Thus Nature spake— The work was doc 

How soon my Lucy's race was nut I 

She died, and led to me 

This heath, this calm and quiet scene ; 

The memory of what tuis been. 

And never more will be. 



"SHE DWELT AMONG THE 
UNTRODDEN WAYS." 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove, 
A Maid whom there were none to praise 

And very few to love : 

A Violet by a mossy stone 

Half hidden from the eye ! 
— Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 
I But she is in her grave, and, oh. 
The difference to me 1 
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"A SLUMBER DID MY SPIRIT SEAL" 

A SLUMBER did my spirit leal j 

I had no huimui feus : 
She seemed a thing- that could not feel 

The loach of earthly yean. 
No motion has she now, no force ; 

She neither hears nor sees, 
KoUed round in earth's dinrnal coune, 

With roek% and stones, and trees. 



"I TRAVELLED AMONG UNKNOWN 
MEN." 

I TRAVELLED unong imlciiown men, 

In lands lieyond the sea ; 
Nor, England 1 did I Icnow till then 

What love I bore to thee. 
'Tis past, that melancholy dream t 

Nor will I quit thy shore 
A second tfane ; for still I seem 

To love thee more and more. 
Among thy mountains did I feel 

The joy of my desire ; 
And she I cherished tumed her wheel 

Beside an En^ish fire. 
Thy monungs showed, thy nights concealed 

The bowers where Lucy played ; 
And thine is too the last green field 

That Lucy's eyes surveyed. 
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TO THE CUCKOO. 

BLITHE Newcomer ! I baie heard, 

1 hear thee and rejoice. 

O Cttckoo ! shall I call thee Eitd, 
Or but a v?andering Voice! 

WhUe I am lying on Ihe grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear ( 



Though babbling only, to the Vale, 
Of sunshine and of flovrei's, 
Tboa biingest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hoar& 

ThHce welcome, darting of the Sprii^ I 
Eren yet thoa art to me 
No Bird : but an invisible Thing, 
A voice, a mydeiy ; 

The same whom in my School-boy days 
I listened to ; that Cry 
Wbicb made me look a thonsand ways 
Li bodi, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 
Still longed for, never seen. 
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And I cui listen to thee yet ; 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
''That golden time again. 

O blessed Bird ! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsulBtantial, feeiy place ; 
That is fit home for Thee t 



TO A SKY-LARK. 

Ethereal Minstrel 1 i^lgrim of the sic; I 
Dost thon despise the earth where cares abound? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground 1 
Thy nest which thon canst drop into at will. 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still I 

To the last pouit of vision, and beyond. 

Mount, daring Warbler I that bve-prompted strain, 

CTwixt thee and thine a never-failing bond) 

Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain ; 

Yet mighf St thon seem, proud privilege 1 to sing 

All indepaideut of the leafy spring. 

Leave to the Nightingale her shady wood ; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine ; 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 

Of hannony, with instinct more divine ) 

Type of the wise who soar, but never roam ; 

Tme to the kindred points of Heaven and Home 1 
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" SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT." 

Skb was ft Pluuit<Hn of delight 
Wben fiist she gleamed upon my ^ght ; 
A lovely Appaiidon, sent 
To be a moment's ornameitt ; 
Her ejta as stars of Twilight Gur ; 
like Twilight's, too, her dusky h«r; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerfiil Dawn ; 
A dandng Shape, an Image gay. 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon aeajei view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too I 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin Ubeity; 

A comitenance in whkh did meet 

Sweet recoids, promises as sweet ; 

A Creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Fiwse, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

And DOW I see with eye serene 
Tbs very pulse of the machine ; 
A Being breathing thoughtM breath, 
A Traveller between life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will. 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect Woman, nobly planned. 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a Spait still, and bright 
With someQiing of an ai^d li^t 
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TO A HIGHLAND GIRL. 

(at invxksnetds, upon loch LOUOKa) 

SwEKT Higfabnd Girl, a very shower 
Of beauty ia thy eaithly dower I 
Twice seven consentiiig years have shed 
Tlieir utmost baonly on thy head : 
And these grey Rocks ; this household Lawn ; 
These Trees, a veil just half withdrawn ; 
This fall of water, that doth make 
A miannur neat the silent Lake ; 
This little Bay, a qniet road 
That holds in shelter thy abode ; 
In truth together do ye seem 
Like something fashioned b a dream ; 
Such forms as from their covert peep 
When earthly cares are kid asleep 1 
Yet, dream and vision as thou art, 
I bless thee with a human heart ; 
God shield thee to thy latest years 1 
/ Thee ndther know I nor thy peeis ; ' • ■ 
' And yet my ejrts are filled with tears. 

With earnest feeling I shall pmy 
For Ihee when I am far away : 
For never saw I mien, or face. 
In which more plainly I could trace 
Benignity and home-bred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 
Here scattered like a random seed. 
Remote from men, Thou dost not need 
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The embarrassed look of shy distress, 
And maiden]j shainefocedness ; 
Thou weai'st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a Mounbuneer : 
A Uce with gladness o*ei5pread I 
Soft smiles, by human kindneu bred I 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays { 
With no restraint, but such as sptii^ 
From quick and eagei visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech : 
A bondage sweetly brooked, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life ! 
So have I, not unmored in mind. 
Seen birds of tempest-loving kind. 
Thus beating up again^ the wiitd. 

What hand but would a gadatid cull 
For thee who art so beautiful I 
O happy pleasure 1 here to dwell 
Bedde thee in some heathy dell ; 
Adopt your homely ways, and dress, 
A Shepherd, thou a Shepherdess ! 
But I could frame a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality : 
Thou art to me but as a wave 
Of the wild sea : and I would have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could. 
Though but of coonnon neighbourhood. 
What joy to hear thee, and to see I 
Thy elder Brother I would be. 
Thy Father, any thing to thee ! 

Now thanks to Heaven I that of its grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place. 
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Joy liave I had ; and going hence 

I bear away my Tecompence^ 

In spots like these it is we priie 

Our Memory, feel that she hath eyes : 

Then, why should I be loth to stir T 

I teel this place was mode for bet ; 

To give new pleasure like the past, 

Continued long as life shall lasL 

Nor am I loth, though pleased at heart, 

Sweet Highland Girl 1 from Tbee to part 

For I, raethlnks, till I grow old. 

As fair before me shall behold. 

As I do now, the Cabin small, 

The Lake, the Bay, the WaterialJ ; 

And Thee, the Spirit of them all t 



STEPPING WESTWARD. 

: ay Fellcnir-liBTetkr and I wen walking by die tide oT Loch 
ttriiM, one line evenii^ after Huuet, in our road la a Hut 
lere in Ihe course at out Tddt we had been boipiubly enler- 
ned some w«ki before, we met, in one of the loneliest [Hits 
that solitaTT region, two well-dresed Women, one of whom 
d to U9, by way of greeting, " What, you are it^ipint Kit- 
irdi" 

" What, you art stepping vestaardf — " Yea." 
— 'Twould be a Ttnldish destiny, 
If we, who thus tt^ther roam 
In a strange land, and far from home. 
Were ui this place the guests of Chance : 
Yet who would stop, or fear to advance, 
Though home or shelter he had none. 
With such a Sky to lead him on! 
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The dewy ground was dark and cold ; 
Bdiind, all gloomy to behold ; 
And slepping westward seemed to be 
A kind of htaoady destiny : 
I liked the greeting; 'twas a sound 
Of something without place or bound ; 
And seemed to give me spiritual right 
To travel through that r^on bright. 

The voice was soft, and she who spake 
Was walking by her native Lake ; 
The salutation had to me 
The very sound of courtesy : 
lis power was felt ; and while my eye 
Was filed upon the glowing sky, 
The echo of the voice enwrought 
A human sweetness with the thought 
Of travelling through the world that lay 
Before me in my endless way. 



THE SOLITARY REAPER. 

Behold her, single in the field. 
Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass I 
Alone she cuts, and binds the grain. 
And sings a melancholy straio ; 
O listen ! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing wiih the sound. 
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No N^htingale did ever chant 

So sweetly to cepoiii^ bands 

Of Tmvdlere in some shady haunt, 

Among Aiabian Sands : 

A voice so tbiiiliiiE ne'er was heard 

In spring-time ftom the Cuclcoo-lHrd, 

Breaking the silence of the seas d~il-- 

Among the farthest Hebrides. 

WiU no one teU me what she sings I 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, fai-off things, 
And battles long ago : 
Or is it some more bumble lay. 
Familiar matter of to-day I 
Some natnral sorrow, loss, or pain. 
That has been, and may be again I 

Whate'er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song conld have no ending ; 
T saw her singing at her work, 
And o'er the sickle bending ; — 
I listened till I had my fill. 
And when I mounted up the hill. 
The mu^c in my heait I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more. 
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AT THE GRAVE OF BURNS, 



SBVEN TEARS AFTER HIS DEATH. 

1 SHIVER, Spirit fierce and bold. 

At thought of what I now behold : 

As vapours breatbed from dungeons cold 

Strike pleasure dead. 
So sadness comes from out the mould 

Where Bums is laid. 

And have I then thy bones so near, 
And thou forbidden to appeac T 
As if it were thyself that's here 

I shrink with pain ; 
And both my wishes and my fear 

Alike are vtun. 

Off weight — nor press on wwght I — away 
Dark thoughts I — they came, but not to stay { 
With chastened feelings would I pay 

The tribute due 
To him, and aught that hides bis clay 

From mortal view. 

Fresh as the flower, whose modest worth 
He sang, his genius "glinted" forth. 
Rose like a star that touching earth. 

For so it seems. 
Doth glorify its humble birth 

With matchless beams. 
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The pierciiig eye, the llioi^htfiil brow. 
The strngBling heait, where be they now T — 
Full soon the Aspirant of tbe plough. 

The prompt, the brave, 
Slept, yn& the obscurest. In the low 

And silent grave. 

Well might I mourn that He was gone, 
Whose light X hail'd when first it Bhone, 
When, breaking forth as nature's own, 

It showed ray youth 
How Verse may tmild a princely throne 

On humble truth. 



Alas I where'er the cnrrent tends, 
Begrel pursues and with it blends,— 
Huge Criffel's hoary top ascends 

By Skiddaw seen, — 
NeighboniB we were, and loving friends 

We might have been : 

True friends tboivh diversely inclined ; 
Bat heart with heart and mind with mind. 
Where tbe main fibres are entwined. 

Through Nature's skill, 
May even by contraries be j<Hned 

More closely stiiL 

The tear will start, and let it flow ; 
Thon "poor Inhabitant below," 
At this dread moment — even lo — 

Might we (cither 
Have sate and talked where gowans blow. 

Or on wild heather. 
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y/hti treasoRS would have then been placed 
Within my reacli ; of knowledge graced 
By firnqr what a Hch lepast ! 

But why go on T — 
Oh t spare to sweep, tboa tnournfiil bUd, 

His grave grass-giown. 

There, too, a Son, hb joy and pride, 
(Sot three weeks past the Stripling died,} 
lies gathered to his Father's tadt, 

Soul-moving ught I 
Yet one to which is not denied 

Some sad del^ht 

For if is t>£e, a qtdet bed 

Hath eariy found among the dead, 

Harboured where none csn be misled, 

Wronged, or distrest ; 
And surely here it may be said 

That such are blest 

And oh for Thee, by pit^ng grace 
Checked oft-times in a devious race. 
May He, who halloweth the place 

Where Man is laid, 
Receive thy Spirit in the embrace 

For which it prayed 1 

Sighii^ I tamed away ; but eie 
Night fell, I heard, or seemed to hear, 
Mouc that sorrow comes not near, 

A ritual hymn, 
Channted hi love that costs out fear 

By Seraphim. 
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THOUGHTS 

SUGQESTED THB DAT FOLLOWING, OH THE SANKI 01 
NITH, HSAK THE POET'S KISIDENCB. 

Too fiail to kMp the loft? vow 

That mnat have followed when his brow 

Was wreathed — " The Vision " tells ns how— 

With holly spray, 
He bnltered, drifted to and &o, 

And passed away. 

Well might snch thoughts, dear Sister, throng 
Oni minds when, lingering all loo long. 
Over the grave of Bnms we hung 

In social grief— 
Indnlged as if it were a wrong 

To seek relief. 

Bat, leaving each unquiet theme 
Where gentlest judgments may misdeem, 
And prompt to welcome every gleam 

Of good and &iT, 
Let us beside this lunpid Stream 

Breathe hopeiy air. 

Enough of sonow, wreck, and blight: 
Think rather of those moments bright 
When to the consciousness of right 

When wisdom prospered in his s^ht 
And virtue grew. 
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Yes, freely let our hearts expand, 
Fredy u in youth's season bland. 
When side 1^ side, his Soolc in hand. 

We wont to stray. 
Our pleasuie varying at command 

Of each sweet Lay. 

How oft inspired must he have trode 
Hiese pathways, yon far-stretching ro^ t 
Ttiere iDrks liis home ; in that Abode, 

With mirth eJale, 
Or in his nobly-pensive mood. 

The Rustic sate. 



Proud thoughts that Image o' 
Before it hunit>]y let ns pause, 
And ask of Natm^ from what cause 

And by what rules 
She tinned her Bums to vrin applause 

That shames the Schools. 

Through busiest street and loneliest glen 

Are fdt the flashes of his pen : 

He rules mid winter snows, and when 

Bees fill their hives : 
Deep in the general heart of men 

His power survives. 

What need of fields in some far dime 
Where Heroes, Sages, Bards sublime. 
And all that fetched the flowing rhyme 

From genuine springs. 
Shall dweU toEether liU old Time 

Folds up his wings ? 
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Sweet Mercy ! to the gates of HeaTcn 
This Minstrel lead, his Eins fbigiven ; 
The rueful conflict, the heart riven 

With vain endeavaur. 
And memory of Earth's hitter leaven 

Effiiced for ever. 

But why to Him confine the prayer. 
When kindred thoughts and yeainings bear 
On the frail heart the purest share 

With all that live T— 
The best of what we do and aie, 

Jnst God, forgave I 



YARROW UNVISITED. 

(See the various Pmdu Ihe Scene of wbich is laid upon the Bu 
DftheYairow; Id FUlicaUi,lhe eiquijiite BaJLid ofHunilco 






Fkom Stirling Castle we had seen 
The mazy Forth unravelled ; 
Had trod the banks of Clyde, and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had traveled ; 
And when we came to Clovenford, 
Hen said my " winsevu JI£arrotii," 
" Whate'er betide, well tnm aside. 
And see the Braes of Varrow." 
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" Let YiiTow Folklaw Sdldrk Town, 

Who have been boTing, selling. 

Go back to Yarrow, 'tis Ihdr oiro ; 

Each Maiden to her DweUing I 

On Ymow's banks let herons feed, 

Haies couch, and rabbits boiroir I 

Bnt we will downward with the Tweed, 

Nor turn asde to Yarrow. 
" There's Galla Water, Leader Hanghi^ 

Both lying right before us ; 

And Diyborongh, where with chiming Tweed 

The Lintwhites sing in chonis ; 

There's pleasant Tiviot-dale, a land 

Made blithe with plough and barrow : 

Why throw away a neediiil d^ 

To go in search of Yarrow I 

" What's Yarrow bat a River bar^ 
That glides d>e dadc hills nnderT 
There are a thousand such elsewhere 
As worthy of yonr wonder," 
— Strange words they seemed of slight and scon 
My True-loTC sighed for sorrow ; 
And looked me in the (ice, to think 
I thos coold speak of Yanow ! 

"Oh I green," said T, " are Yanow's Holms, 
And sweet is Yanow's Bamog I 
Fair bangs the apple frae the rock,' 
Bat we will leave it growing. 
O'er hilly path, and open SCiath, 
We'll wander Scotland thorongh ; 
But, though so near, wc will not tnm 
Into the Dale of Yarrow. 

1 Soc Hjtmiltan'i Ballad u above. 
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" Lc[ beeves and home-bred kine partake 
Tlie sweets of Bom-mill meadow ; 
The swan on stUI St Mny's Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow ! 
We will not see them ; will not go, 
To-dfly, nor yet to-morrow ; 
Enough if in our hearts we know 
There's such a place as Yarrow. 

" Be Yairow Stream unseen, unknown I 
It most, or we shall me it : 
We have a vision of our own ; 
Ah 1 iHiy should we undo itT 
The treasured dreams of times long past, 
We'll keep them, winsome Marrow I 
For when we're there, althoogh 'tis liur, 
'Twill be another Yarrow. 

** If Care with freezing years should come, 
And wandering seem but folly, — 
Should we be loth to stir from home, 
And yet be melanchol]' ; 
Sho^ life be doll, and spirits low. 
Twill soothe us in our sorrow. 
That earth has sometlung yet to show, 
Tie bonny Holms of Yarrow 1" 
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YARROW VISITED, 

EEPTEUBZB, I814. 

And is Hat—Y»xiow1—TAii the Stream 

Of which my fkncy cherished. 

So fidthfully, a waldng dream *. 

An image that hath perished 1 

O that some Mhutiel's harp were near. 

To otter notes of gladness, 

And chase this silence from the air, 

That fills Bij heart with sadness 1 

Yrt why ! — a silvery current fiowi 

With uncontrolled meondeiings ; 

Nor have these eyes by greener hills 

Been soothed, in all my wanderings. 

And, through her depths, Saint Mary's Lake 

Is visibly delighted ; 

For not a feature of those hills 

Is in the minoi slighted. 

A blue a\y bends o'er Yarrow vale, 

3ave where that pearly whiteness 

Js round the rising aun diffused, 

A tender haiy brightness ; 

Mild dawn of promise I that excludes 

All pmfitlfjn Hfjection ;' 

Though not unwillin g here to admit 

A pensJTe recollection . ' 
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Where wm it that th« &moua Flower 

Of Yarrow Vale lay bleeding T 

His bed perduuice was yon smooth mound 

On which the herd is feeding : 

And haply from this crystal pool, 

Now peaceful a» the morning, 

The Water-wraith ascended thrice — 

And gave his dolefdl warning. 

Delidous is the Lay that sings 
The hamits of happy Lovers, 
The path that leads them to the grove. 
The leafy grove that covers ; 
And Pity sancdSes the verse 
That paints, by strength of sorrow. 
The unconqoerable strength of love ; 
Bear witness, rueful Yarrow I 

But thoa, that didst appear so &ur 

To fond imagination, 

Do9t rival in the light of day 

Her delicate creation : 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 

A softness stUl and holy ; 

The grace of forest charms decayed. 

And pastoral melancholy. 

That R(gion left, the Vale unfolds 

Rich groves of lofty stature, 

VTitb Yarrow winding through the pomp 

Of caltivated nature ; 

And, rising from those lofty groves. 

Behold a Ruin hoaiy t 

The shattered front of Newark's Towers, 

Renowned in Border story. 
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Fair tcenes for diUdhood's opening bloom. 

For sportive yonCh to stray in ; 

For manhood to enjoy his strength ; 

And age to wear away in ! 

Yon Cottage seems a boner of bliss. 



How sweet, on this autumnal day. 

The irild-wood fruits to ga-ther. 

And on my True-love's fbrebead plant 

A crest of blooming heather I 

And what if I enwreatbed my own I 

Tw«e no offence to reason ; 

The Eober Hills thos deck their brows 

To meet the wmtty season. 

T j%Twl Varmw. hav e I tfon th ee ; 
' — ^ "1 of Fancy atill survive s — 
Her lUDsliiiie plays upon tlic6T~ 
Thy ever-yonthfol waters keep 
A course of lively pleasure ; 
And gladsome notes my lips can breathe, 
Accordant to the mewore. 

The v«ponrs linger aconnd the Hdghts, 

They mdt— and soon must vanish ; 

Sad thought, which J would banish. 
But that I know, where'er I go, 
Thy geniune image. Yarrow I 
^Vi^ dwell with me— to hei^ten joy. 
And cheei my mind in sorrow. 
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YARROW REVISITED. 

(Tfaa fottmrinc Smuu us ■ memoiul of ■ day puted with Sr 
Waller ScMl, and olher Fiiendi TiiidoE the Buki of tha 
Yarrow under lui cuidince, hnmedlatdT befon his deputsn 
from Abboufoid for Napln] 

Thb giUsnt Youth, who may have gained. 

Or seebi, a "winKome Macrow," 
Was but an infant in the lap 

When first I looked on Yairow ; 
Once more, by Newaric's Caitle^te 

Long left without a warder, 
I (tood, looked, listened, and with The^ 

Great Minstrel of the Border I 

GraTe thoughts rnled wide on that sweet day. 

In gentle bosoms, white sere leaves 

Were on the bough, or falling ; 
Bat breezes played, and sunshine Reamed — 

The forest to embolden ; 
Reddened the fiery hues, and shot 

Transpaience through the golden. 

For busy thoughts the Stream flowed on 

In foamy agitation ; 
And slept in many a crystal pool 

For quiet contemplation ! 
No public and no private caie 

The freebom mind enthnlling 
We made a day of happy hours, 

Out hajipj days recalling. 
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Brisk Youth appeared, the Morn of yontb. 

With fieoks of graceful folly— 
life's temposte Noon, her sober Eve, 

Her Night not mduicholjr ; 
Fast, prcsmt, futore, all appeared 

In hannony united, 
Like guests that meet, and some from far. 

By cordial love invited. 

And if, as Yarrow, thiongh the woods 

And down the meadow ranging, 
Did meet us with unaltered face. 

Though we were changed and 
14 Ihett, some natnral shadows spread 

Our inward prospect over, 
The souTs deep valley was not slow 

Its brightness to recover. 

Eternal bles^ngs on the Mose, 

And her divine employment I 
The blameless Mote, who trains her Sons 

For hope and calm enjoyment ; 
Albeit dckness, lingering jet, 

Has o'er their pillow brooded ; 
And Care waylays their steps — a Sprite 

Not easily eluded. 

For thee, O ScOTT 1 compelled to change 

Green Eildon-lull and Cheviot 
For warm Vesuvio's vine.clad slopes. 

And leave thy Tweed and Teviot 
For mild Sorrento's breeiy waves j 

May classic Fancy, linking 
With native Fancy her fresh aid, 

Preserve thy hurt from unking I 
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1 while ihej' minister to th«e, 

Each vying with the other. 
May Health relum to melloir Age 

With Strength her venturotis brother ; 
And Tiber, and each brook and rill 

Renowned in song and story, 
With unimagioed beauty shin^ 

Nor lose one rajr of glory I 

For Thon, opon a hundred streams, 
By tales of love and sorrow. 

Of bithful love, nndamited truth, 
Hast shed the power of Vanow ; 

And streams unknown, hills yet noseen, 
Wherever they inwite Thee, 

At patent Nature's gratefiil call, 
With gladness must requite Thee. 

A gracious welcome shall be thine. 

Such looks of lore and honour 
As thy own Yarrow gave to me 
When first I gaied upon her ; 
^held whati had feared to see, 
Ua williog to snrreBder 
Tlr iMiTnj t rni' iiir ri tBpl^ft ffl tnrV days, 
~~---~nieholy and the tender. 
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Nor deem that localised Romance 

Flajs false with our affections ; 
Unsanctifies our tears — made sport 

FoT QmcifuL dejecdoos : 
Oh, no ] Che vidoos of the past 

Sustain the heart in feeling 
Life as she is — our cbangeful Life, 

With friends and kindred dealing. 

Bear witness. Ye, whiwe thoughts that day 

In yarrow's groves were centred ; 
Who through the sjlent portal arch 

Of mouldering Hewark enter'd; 
And clomb the winding stair that once 

Too timidly was mounted 
Bj the "last Min^rel," (not the last I) 

Ere he his Tale recounted. 

How on for ever. Yarrow Stream I 

Fulfil thy pendre duty, 
Well pleased Ibat future Bards should chant' 

For simple hearts thy beauty ; 
To dream-light dear while yet unseen. 

Dear to the common sunshine. 
And dearer ^U, as now I (eel. 

To memory'K sliadowy moonsMne 1 
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TO MAY. 

Thouqii umoj snas have risen and Mt 

Since (hou, blithe Maj, wert born. 
And Barda, who hailed thee, may forget 

Thy giAs, thy beauty scorn ; 
There are who to a birthday strain 

Confine not harp and voice, 
Bnt evermore throoghout thy leign 

Are grateful and rejoice 1 
Delidout odonn ! mnnc sweet. 

Too sweet to pus away I 
Oh for a deathless song to meet 

The aoul's desire— a lay 
That, when a thousand years are told, 

Should praise thee, genial Power ! 
Through stunmer beat, autumnal cold. 

And winter's dreariest hour. 
Earth, Sea, thy presence feel — nor less. 

If yon ethereal blue 
With its soft smile the truth express. 

The Heavens have felt it too. 
The inmost heart of man if glad 

Partakes a liveher cheer ; 
And eyes that cannot bat be sad 

Let fall a brightened tear. 
Since &j return, through days and weeks 

Of hope that grew by stealth, 
How mai^ wan and faded cheeks 

Have kindled into health I 
The old, by thee revived, have said, 

" Another year is ours : " 
And wayworn wanderers, poorly fed. 

Have smiled upon thy flowers. 
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Who tripping lisps a. metty song 

Amid his playful peers ? 
The tender In^int who was lottg 

A prisoner of fond fears ; 
Bat now, when eveiy sharp-edged blast 

Is quiet in its sheath, 
His Mother leaves him free to taste 

Earth's sweetness in thy bteath. 

Thy help is with the weed that creeps 

Along the humblest ground ; 
No cliff so bare but on its steeps 

Thf &vonrs may be found ; 
But most on some peculiar nook 

That our own hands have drest, 
Thon and thy train are proud to look. 

And seem to love it best. 

And yet how pleased we wander forth 

When May is whispering, " Come ! 
Choose from the bowers of virgin earth 

The happiest for your home ; 
Heaven's bounteous love through me is sp 

From sunshine, clouds, winds, waves, 
Drops on the mouldering turret's head. 

And on your turf-clad graves I " 

Such greeting heard, away with sighs 

For lilies that must fade. 
Or " the rathe primrose as it dies 

Forsaken" in the shade 1 
Venial fruitions and desires 

Are linked in endless chase : 
While, as one kindly growth retire^ 

Another takes its place. 
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Aod what if dion, tweet l/lay, hast kunrn 

Mishap hf worm and blight ; 
If expectalioiu newly blown 

Have perished in thy sight ; 
If loves and joys, while up they spmne, 

Were caught as in a snare ; 
Such is the lot of all the young. 

However bright and fair, 

Lo I streams that April could not check 

Are patient of thy rule ; 
Gurgling in foamy water-break, 

Loitering in glassy pool : 
By thee, thee only, could be sent 

Such genOe mists as glid^ 
Cnriing with unconfirmed intent. 

On that gi ■ " '■ 



How delicate the leafy veil 

Through which yon House of God 
Gleams 'mid the peace of this deep dale 

By [ew b«t shepherds trod I 
And lowly huts near beaten vrays. 

No Booner stand attired 
In thy fresh wreaths, than they for praise 

Peep forth, and are admired. 

Season of fancy and of hope, 

Permit not for one hour 
A blossom from thy crown to drop. 

Nor add to it a flower 1 
Keep, lovely May, as if by touch 

Of self-restraining art. 
This modest chann of not too much. 

Part seen, imagined part 1 
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THE PRIMROSE OF THE ROCK. 

A Rock Ibere U whose homely &ont 

The pasring traveller slights ; 
Yet there the glow.woiiiis hang their lainps, 

Ijke stus, at various bdghts ; 
And one coy Primrose Co that Rock 

The vernal bieeie invites. 

What hideous trai&ie hath been waged, 

What hingdoms overthrown. 
Since first I spied that Primrose-tnft 

And marked it for mj own ; 
A lasting link in Nature's chain 

From highest heavfm let down I 

The flowers, still fcithfiil to the stems, 

Thdr fellowship renew ; 
The steals ate &ithflil to the root. 

That worketh out of view ; 
And to the rock the roc4 adheres 

In every fibre true. 

Close clings to earth the Ihing rock. 
Though threatening stdll to fall ; 

The earth is constant to her sphere ; 
And God upholds them all : 

So blooms this lonely Plant, nor dreads 
Her annual funeral. 
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Here dosed the meditative strain ; 

But air breathed soft that d>f , 
The hoarjr mounlaiD-hngbts were cheered. 

The sannj vale looked gay ; 
And to the Primrose of the Rock 

I gave this ofter-laj. 

I sang— Let mjniads of bright Howers, 

Ijke The^ in field and grove 
Rerire unenvied ; — m^htier hi 

Than tremblings that reprove 
Onr vernal tendencies to hope 

Ib God'a ledeeming love ; 

That love which changed — for wan disease, 

For sorrow that had bent 
O'er hopeless dust, for withered age — 

Tbdr moral element, 
And tamed the thistles of a cnise 

To types beneficent 

Sin-blighted though we are, we too. 

The reasoning Sons of Men, 
From one oblivious winter called 

Shall lise, and breathe again ; 
And in eternal summer lose 

Our threescore years and ten. 

To humbleness of heart descends 

This prescience &om on high. 
The futh that elevates the just. 

Before and when thef die ; 
And makes each soul a separate heaven, 

A court for Deity. 
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" With sacrifice, before the rising mom 
Performed, my slaughtered Lord have I required ; 
And in thick darkness, amid shades forlorn, 
Him of the infernal Gods have I desired : 
Celestial pity I again implore -.-^ 
Restore him to my sight — great Jove, restore 1 " 

So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 

With Mth, the Suppliant heavenward lifts her bands ; 

While, like the sun emeiipng from a cloud. 

Her countenance brightens— and her eye expands ; 

Her bosom heaves and spreads, her stature grows ; 

And she expects the issue in repose. 



Her Hero slain upon the beach of Troy I 
His vital presence ! his corporeal mould I 
It is — if sense deceive her not — 'tis He ! 
And a God leads him, ningM Mercury t 

Mild Hermes spake — and tonched her with his vrand 
That cahns all fear : " Such grace hath crowned thy 

Laodameia t that at Jove's cotninand 
Thy husband walks the paths of upper air : 
He comes to tarry with thee three hours' space : 
Accept the gift, behold him lace to £>ce ! " 
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Forth sprang the impassioned Queen her Lord to clasp : 
Agun that consunimation she essajed : 
But unsubstantial form eludes her giasp 
M often as that eager grasp was n^de. 
The FhanCom parts — but parts to re-nnite, 
e his place before her sight 



" Protedlaos, lo 1 thy guide is gone 1 
Confirm, I praj', the vision with Ay voice : 
This is our palace, — yonder is thy throne ; 
Speak, and the floor thou tread'st on will rejoice. 
Not to appal me have the Gods bestowed 
This precious boon ; and blest a sad abode." 

" Great Jove, Laodameia I doth not leave 
His gifts imperfect : — Spectre though I be, 
I am not sent to scare thee or deceive ; 
But in reward of thy fidelity. 
And something also did my worth obtain ; 
Foi fearless virtue bringeth boundless gain. 

" Thou knotrest, the DelpMc oiacle foretold 
That Qie first Greek who touched the Trojan stnmd 
Should die ; but me the threat could not withhold : 
A generous cause a victim did demand i 
And forth I leapt upon the sandy plain ; 
A self-devoted chief — by Hector slain." 

*' Supreme of heroes — bravest, noblest, best I 
Thy matchless courage I bewail Do more, 
Which then, when tens of thousands were deprest 
By doubt, propelled thee to the fatal shore ; 
lion fonnd'st — and I forgive thee— here thou art — 
A nobler coansellor than my poor heart. 
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" Bat Iboa, though capable of steraest deed, 
Wert kim] u resolute, and good u brave ; 
And be, whose power restores thee, hath decreed 
That thou ihouM'st cheat the malice of the grave : 
Redundant are Aj locks, thy lipi as bii 
As when theii breath enriched Tliessalian aii. 

" No Spectre greets me — no vain Shadow this ; 
Come, blooming Hero, place thee by my side I 
Give, on this well-known couch, one ouptial kiss 
To me, this day, a second time thy bride I " 
Jove frowned in heaven : the conscious Faroe threw 
Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue; 

" This visage tdls lhe« thai my doom is past : 
Know, virtue were not virtue, if the joys 
Of sense were able to return as ^t 
And surely as they vanish. — Earth destroys 
Those raptures duly — Erebus disdains : 
Calm pleasures thoe abide — m^estic pains. 

" Be taught, O faithfiil consort, to control 
Rebellious passion : for the Gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul ; 
A fervent, not ungovernable, love. 
Thy tnnsprat* moderate ; and meddy monm 
When 1 depart, for brief is my sojourn " 

" Ah, wherefore T — Did not Hercules by force 
Wrest from the guardian Monster of the tontb 
Alcestis, a reanimated cone, 
<^ven back to dwdl on earth in vernal bloomT 
Medea's spells dispeised the weight of yean, 
And j£son itood a youth 'mid yanthful peen. 
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' ' The Gods to m are merdful— and they 

Yet further may relent : for mightier bt 

Than strength ofnerre and dnew, or the sway 

Of magic potent over son and star, 

Is love, thou^ oft to agony distrest. 

And though bis favourite seat be feeble woman's breast 

" But if thou goest, 1 follow " "Peace!" he said. — 

She looked upon him and was calmed and cheered ; 

The ghastly colonr from his lips had fled ; 

In his deportment, shape, and mien, appeared 

Elyuan beauty, melancholy grace, 

Brought from a pensive thongh a happy place; 

He spake of love, each love as spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 
No fears to beat away — no strife to heal — 
The past nnsigh'd for, and the fiitnre snre ; 
Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 
Revived, with finer harmony pursued ; 



Of an that is most beanteons — imaged there 

In happier beauty : more pellucid streams. 

An ampler ether, a diviner air. 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 

Climes which the son, who sheds the brightest day 

Earth knows, is all nnworthy to survey. 

Yet there the Soul shall enter which hath earned 
That privilege by virtue. — " 111," said he, 
" The end of man's existence I discerned. 
Who from ignoble games and revelry 
Conld draw, when we had parted, vain dehght. 
While tears were thy best pastime, day and night ; 
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" And while toy youthful peers before my eyes 
(Each hero following his peculiai bent) 
Prepared themselves for gloiiooa enteiprise 
Bj martial sports, — or, sealed in the tent, 
ChiefbuDS and kings in counsel were detained ; 
What lime the fleet at Aulis lay enchained. 

" The wished-for wind was given : — I then revolved 
The oiade, npou the silent sea ; 
And, if no worthier led the way, resolved 
That, of a thousand vessels, mine should be 
The foremost prow in pressing to the strand, — 
Mine the first blood thai tinged the Trojan sand. 

" Yettntter, oft-times bitter, was the pang 
When of thy loss I thought, beloved Wife I 
On thee too tbndly did ray memory hang, 
And on the joys we shared in mortal hfe,^ — 
The paths which we have trod — these fountains, flowers; 
My new-planned cities, and onfinished towers. 

" Bat should suspense permit the foe to cry, 
' Behold Ihey tremble 1 — haughty their army 
Yet of their number no one dares to die ' T 
In soul I swept the indignity away : 
Old Aailties then recuiied : — but lofty thought. 
In act embodied, my deliverance wrought 

" And thoo, though strong in love, art all too weak ; 
In reason, in self-government too slow ; 
I coonsel thee by fortitude to seek 
Our blest re-onion in the shades below. 
The invisible world with thee hath sympathised ; 
Be Ihy affections raised and solemnised. 
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Leam, by a mortal yearning, to ascend — 
Towards a higher object ^Love was given, 
Enconisged, sanctioned, chie&y for that end ; 
For this the pasdon to excess was diiven — 
That self might be annulled : her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to love." 

Aloud she shrieked ! for Hermes le-appeais I 

Round (he dear Shade she would have clung— 'tis vain 

The hours are past — too brief had thejr been ^eais — 

And him no mortal effort can detain : 

Swift, toward the realms that know not earthly day. 

He through the portal takes his silent way. 

And on the palace-floor a lifeless corse she lay. 

Ah, judge her gently who so deeply loved I 
Her, who in reason's spite, yet without crime, 
Was in a trance of passion thus removed ; 
Delivered from the galling yoke of time 
And these Irail elements — to gather flowers 
Of blissful quiet 'mid nn&ding bowers. 

— Yet tears to human Buffering ore dne; 
And mortal hopes defeated and o'erthrown 
Are mourned by man, and not by man alone. 
As fondly he believes. — Upon the side 
Of Hellespont (such faith was entertained) 
A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 
From out the tomb of him for whom she died ; 
And ever, when such stature they bad gained 
That Ilium's walls were subject to their view. 
The trees' tall summits withered at the sight : 
[6 of growth and bligjit I 
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DION, 
(see flutaxcm.) 

FAik is &e ewan, whose majesty, prevailing 

O'er breeidcss water, on Locarno's lak^ 

BeaiB him on wbUe prondly sailing 

He leaves behind a moon -illumined walce i 

Bdiold 1 the mantling spirit of reserve 

Fashions bis neck into a goo<Uy carve ; 

Ao arch thrown bade between luxuriant wings 

Of whitest garniture, tilie 6r-tree boughs 

To which, on some unruffled morning, clings 

A flak]' vreight of winter's purest snows I 

— Behold .' — as with a gushing impulse heaves 

That downy prow, and softly cleaves 

The mirror of the crystal flood, 

Vanish inverted hill, and shadowy wood, 

And pendent rocks, where'er, in gliding state, 

YTmds the mute Creature without visible mate 

Or rival, save tlic Queen of night 

Showering down a silver light. 

From heaven, upon bei chosen favourite [ 



So pure, so bright, so fitted to embrace. 
Where'er he turned, a natural grace 
Of haughtiness without pretence. 
And to unfold a still magnificence. 
Was princely Dion, in the power 
And beauty of his happier hour. 
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Nor less the homage that was seen to wait 
On Dion's virtne^ when the luntu- beam 
Of Plato's genius, from its lofty sphere, 
Fell lonnd him in the grove of Academe, 
Serening their inbred dignity austere ; 

That he, not too elate 

With self-EuMcing solitude. 
But with majestic lowliness endued. 

Might in the universal bosom reign. 
And from afiectionate observance gain 
Help, under every change of adverse &te. 



Five thousand warriors — O the rapturous day ! 
Each crowned with flowers, and anned with Epear 

shield, 
Or mder weapon which their course might yield. 
To Syracuse advance in bright array. 
Who leads them on T~The anxious people see 
Long-exiled Dion marching at their head. 
He also crowned with flowers of Sicily, 
And in a white, far-beaming corslet clad I 
Pure transport undisturbed by doubt or fear 
The gazeis feel ; and, rushiog; to the plain. 
Salute those strangers as a boly train 
Or blest procession (to the Immortab dear) 
That brought thdr precious liberty again. 
Lo I when the gates are entered, on each band, 
Dovm the long street, rich goblets filled with wine 

In seemly order stand. 
On tables set, as if for rites divine ; — 
And, as the great Deliverer marches by. 

He looks on festal ground with fruits bestrewn ; 
And flowers are on his person thrown 

In boundless prodigality ; 
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Nor doth the general voice abstain from ptajtr, 
loTokbg Dion's tulelaty cote, 
As if a very Deitj he nere ! 



Monm, hiUs and groTes of Attica I aod moum 

Ilissus, bending o'er thy classic urn t 

Monm, and lament for him whose spirit dreads 

Your once sweet memoiy, studious walks and sliades 1 

For him who to divinity aspired, 

Not on the breath of popular applause, 

Bnt throogh dependence on the sacred laws 

Framed in the schools where V/isdom dwelt retired. 

Intent to trace the ideal path of right 

(More fair than heaven's broad causeway paved with stare) 

Which Dion learned to measare with del^t ; 

Bat he hath overieaped the eternal bars ; 

And, following guides whose craft holds no consent 

With aught that breathes the ethereal element, 

Hath stained the robes of civil power with blood. 

Unjustly shed, though for the public good. 

Whence doubts that came too late, and wishes vain, 

Hollow excuses, and triumphant pain ; 

And oft his cc^tations sink as low 

As, through the abysses of a joyless heart. 

The heaviest plummet of despair can go. 

But whence that sudden cfaedc I that fearfdl start I 

He hears an uncouth sound — 

Anon his lifted eyes 
Saw at a long-drawn gallery's dusky bound, 
A Shape of more than mortal siie 
And hideous aspect, stalking round and roond ! 

A woman's garb the Phantom wore. 

And fiercely swept the marble floor, — 
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Uke AoEter wluriing to and bo. 
His force on Caspian foam to by ; 

Or Boreas when he scoun the snow 

That skins the plains of Thessaly, 

Or when aloft on Msnalos he stops 

His flight, 'mid eddying pbe-tiee tops I 



So, bnl &om toil less ^gn of profit reaping, 
The nillen Spectre to her purpose bowed. 

Sweeping — vehemently sweeping — 
No pause admitted, no design avowed I 
"Avannt, inexplicable Guest 1 — avaunt," 
ExdMmed the CMeftun — "Let me ratlier see 
The coronal that cofling vipers make ; 
The torch that flames with many a lurid flake; 
And the long train of doleflil pageantry 
Which they behold, whom vengefiil Furies haunt ; 
Who, while they stm^le from the sconi|[e to flee. 
Move where the blasted soil is not tmwom, 
And, in their anguish, bear what other mbds have borne I " 



But Shapes that come not at an earthly call. 

Will not depart when mortal voices bid ; 

Lordi of Ote viuonary eje whose lid. 

Once raised, remains aghast, and will not fall I 

Ye Gods, thought He, that servile implraoent 

Obeys a mystical intent I 

Your Minister would brush away 

The spots that to my soul adhere ; 

But should she labour sight and day. 

They will not, cannot disappear ; 

Whence ailgry pertnrbations,— and that look 

Which no philosophy can brook I 
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ni-bted Chief I there aie whose hopei am bnilt 
Upon the ruins of Ihy prions name ; 
Who, thiotigh the portal of one moment'i guilt, 
Pursue thee with their deadfy aim t 
O matchless perfidy I portentous lust 
or monstroos crime I — that horror-strildiig blade, 
Drawn in defiance of the Gods, liath laid 
The noble Sfracusan low in dust 1 
Sbudder'd the walls—the marble city wept — 
And Ejrlvan places heaved a, pensve aigh ; 
But in calm peace the appointed Victim ^ept, 
As he b"*^ &Uea in magnanimity ; 
Of spirit too capacioos to require 
That Destiny her course should change ; too just 
To his own native greatness to desire 
That wretdbed boon, days lengthened by mistnut 
So were the hopeless troubles, that involved 
The soui of Dion, instantly dissolved. 
Released from life and cares of princely state. 
He left this moral grafted on his Fate : 
" Him only pleasure leads, and peace attends. 
Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 
Whose means are lair and spotless as his endi." 
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CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 

Who Is the happy WuTior I Who is he 
Ttuit every man in aims should wish to bet 
— =It_is.lhe generous Spirit, who, when ^iig ^t 
'— rtmone the tasks of real life, hath wroi^jht 

Upon Ihe plan that ^leasedjiis childish thoufiht-t 

^^^^3t mni^lrr^g t he path before him alwayg brightj 
Who^ with a natnial instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perfbim, is diligent to leam ; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there. 
But makes Us moral being his prime care ; 
Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
Attd Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train I 
Turns his necessity to ^rious giun j 
In (ace of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature's highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives ; 
By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, tendered more compassionate ; 
Is placable — because occasions rise 
So often thai demand such sacrilice ; 
More sldlful in self-knowledge, even more pun. 
As tempted more ; more able to endure, 
As more exposed to sufiering and distress ; 
Thence, also, more olive to tenderness. 
— Tis he whose law is reason ; who dqtends 
Upon that Liw as on the best of friends ; 
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W&ence, in a stete where men are tempted (till 
To evil for a guaid agaimC woise iU, 
And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a light foimdation lest. 
He fixes good on good alone, and owes 
To initue eveiy triumph that he knows ; 
—Who, if he rise to station of command, 
Kises b]r open means ; and there will stand 
On hononrable terms, or else retire. 
And in himself possess his own d«^re ; 
Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faitiifu] with a singleness of um ; 
And theietbre does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldljr state ; 
Whom they must follow ; on whose head mast ftll, 
Like showers of manna, if tbey come at all i 
Whose powers shed round him m the common strife, 
~ Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 
A constant influence, a pectlliar grace ; 
But who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awfol moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 
Is happy as a lover ; and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired ; 
And, throggh the heat of conflict, keep rethe law 
in calmne ss irmde, and sees what he foresawT" 

Come when it will, is equal to the need : 
jr^ite who though thus endujd a s wit h a sense 
And lacuItyTorstorm and' turbulence, 
I» ym a So uT whos e mas ter -SiasTeans 
ZTolhomefelt pleasures a nd to gen tle scenes ; 
Sweet jioagei 1 which, wheresoe'er he be, 
Are at hia heart ; and such fidelity 
It ii his darlmg passion to approve ; 
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More bntve for this, that he hath much to love ; — 
'TIS, finally, the man, who, lifted high, 
Consjncuous object in ■ NatioD'i eye, 
Or left onthoi^ht-of in obtmiri^, — 
Who, with a toward or ontoward lot. 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not, 
Phiys, m the manj games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won : 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay. 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 
Who, not content that Ibrmer worth stand &st. 
Looks forward, persevering to the last. 
From well to better, daily self-surpast ; 
Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give luTth, 
Or he must go to dust without hia &me. 
And leave a dead unprofitable name. 
Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 
And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven's applause : 
This is the happy Warrior ; this is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be 
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LINES ON THE EXPECTED INVASION. 

1803. 

CoHK ye — -who, if (which Heaven avert 1} the Land 
Were with herself at strife, would take jour stand, 
Ijke gallant Falkland, b^ Ihe Monarch's side, 
Aftd, like Montrose, make ]_oyalty jrour pride — 
Come ]>e— who^ not ]esa tealoos, niiglit display 
Banneis at enmity with r^al sway. 
And, like the Pyms and Miltons of that day. 
Think that a State would live in sounder health 
If KiugBbip bowed its head to Commonwealth — 
Ye too — whom no discreditable fear 
Would keep, periwps with many a froitlesi tear, 
Uncertain what to choose and how to steer — 
And ye — who might mistake for sober Gcnse 
And wise reserve the plea of indolence — 
Come ye — whate'er your creed— O waken all, 
Whate'er your temper, at your Conntiys call ; 
Resolving (this a free-bom Nation can) 
To have one sonl, and perish to a man. 
Or tave thi» honoured Land from every lord 
But British reason and the British sword. 
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THE PILLAR OF TRAJAN. 
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Wheke towets are crusheii, and Unforbidden weeds 

O'er mutilated acclies shed their seeds ; 

And temples, doomed to milder change, unfold 

A new magnificence that vies with old ; 

Firm in its pristine majesty hath stood 

A voa»e Column, spared by fire and flood ;— 

And, though the pasdom of man's fretful race 

Have never ceased to eddf Tound its base. 

Not injured more by touch of meddling hands 

Than a lone obelisk, 'mid Nubian sands. 

Or aught in Syrian deserts left to save 

From death the memory of the good and brave. 

Historic figures round the shaft embost 

Ascend, with lineaments in air not lost : 

Still as he turns, the charmed spectator sees 

Group winding after group with dieam-lilte ease. 

Triumphs in sunbrighC gratitude displayed, 

Or softly stealing into modest shade. 

— So, pleased with purple clusters to entwine 

Some lofty elm-tree, mounts the daring vine ; 

The woodbine so, with spiral grace, and breathes 

Wide-spreading odours from her flowery wreaths. 
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Borne bj tbe Muse from rills in shephetds" eari 
Murmuring but one smooth slory for dl years, 
I gladly conmiuDe vith (he mind and heart 
Of him who thus survives by classic art, 
His sctions witness, venerate his mien. 
And study Trajan as by Pliny seen ; 
Behold how foaght the Chief whose conquering sword 
Stretched Jar as earth might own a single lord ; 
In the delight of moral prudence schooled, 
Hon feeHnglyat home the Sovereign ruled ; 
Best of the good — in pagan faith allied 
To more than Man, by virtue deified. 

Memorial Fillar I 'mid the wrecks of Time 
Preserve thy charge with confidence sublime — 
The exultations, pomps, and cares of Rome, 
Whence half the breathing world received its doom ; 
Things that recoil from language i thai, if shown 
By apter pencil, from the light had flown, 
A Pontifr, Trajan Am the Gods implores, 
Tiere greets an embassy from Indian shores ; 
Lo I be harangues his cohorts —thtre the storm 
Of battle meets ^im in authentic form 1 
Unharnessed, naked, troops of Moorish horse 
Sweep to the charge ; more high, the Dacian force. 
To hoof and finger mailed ; — yet, high or low. 
None bleed, and none lie prostrate but the foe ; 
In every Roman, through all turns of fate. 
Is Roman dignity inviolate ; 
Sfnrit in him preeminent, who guides. 
Supports, adorns, and over all presides ; 
Distinguished only by inherent stale 
From honoured instruments that round him wait ; 
Rise OS he may, his grandeur scorns the test 
Of outward symbol, nor will deign to rest 
On aught by which another' is deprest 
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— Alas I that on« thus disdplined could toil 

To enslave whole nations on their native soil ; 

So emulous of Macedonian fame. 

That, when his age was measured with his aim. 

He drooped, 'mid else unclouded victorieSj 

And turned his eagles back with deep-drawn ^ghs ; 

O weakness of the great 1 O folly of the wise I 

Where now the haughty Empire that was spread 
With such fond hope T her very speech is dead ; 
Yet glorious Art the power of Time defies, 
And Trajan still, through various enterprise. 
Mounts, in tbis fine illusion, toward the skies ; 
Still are we present with the imperial Chief, 
Nor cease to gaze upon the bold relief 
Till Rome, to silent marble nnconfiDed, 
Becomes vrith all her years a vision of the mind. 



SEPTEMBER 1819. 

Departing Summer hath assumed 
An aspect tenderly illumed. 
The gentlest look of Spring ; 
That calls from yonder leafy shade 
Vn&ded, yet prepared to fade, 
A timely caroUii^. 

No faint and hesitating trill — 
Sach tribute as to Winter chill 
The lonely Redbreast pays ! 
Clear, loud, and lively is the din. 
From social warblers gathering in 
Their harvest of sweet lays. 
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Nor doth the example bil to cheer 
Me, coDEcious that taj leaf is sere. 
And yeOow on the bough : — 
Fall, rosy garlands, from my bead ! • 
Ye myrtle wreaths, your fragrance shed 
Around a younger brow 1 

Vet will I temperately rejoice ; 
Wide is the range, and free the choice 
Of undiscordant themes ; 
Whidi, haply, kindred souls may pii^e 
Not less than vernal ecstasies. 
And passion's feverish dreams. 

For deathless powers to veise belong. 
And they like Demigods are strong 
On whom the Muses smile ; 
But some their function have disclaimed. 
Best pleased with what is aptUest framed 
To enervate and defile. 

Not ntch the initiatory strains 

Comnutted to the silent plains 

In Britain's earliest dawn ; 

Trembled the groves, the stars grew pale. 

While all-too-daringly the veil 

Of nature was withdrawn I 

Nor such the spiiit-stining note 
When the live chords Alcseus smote, 
Inflamed by sense of wrong ; 
Wee! wot to Tyrants ! from the lyre 
Broke threateningly, in sparkles dire 
Of fierce vindictive song. 
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And not unhallowed was the pi^ 
B; wingM Love inscribeil, to asmage 
The pangs of rain puramt ; 
Love listening while the Lesbian Maid 
With finest touch of pasdon swayed 
Her own jEolian lute. 

O ye, who patiently explore 
The wreck of Heiculanean lore, 
What rapture I could jt sme 
Some Thelnn fragment, or uiuoll 
One predoos, tender-hearted scroll 
Of pnie Simonides. 

Tliat were, indeed, a gennioe birth 
Of poesji ; a bursting forth 
Of genius from the dust 1 
What Hotace gloried to behold. 
What Maro loved, sliall we unfold? 
Can haughty Time l*e just t 
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ODE TO LYCORIS. 

KAY 1817. 



Ak i^ Inth been vben Earth mu proud 

OfluEtietooinleiue 

To be rastained ; and moitals bowed 

The &oiit in self-ddeoce. 

Who (Am, if Dian'i ciesceiiE gleamed, 

Or Cupid'g spariding arrow streamed 

While on the wing the urchin played, 

Could feariessly approach the ihade I 

— Enon^ for one soft vernal day. 

If I, a bard of ebbing time. 

And nurtored in a fickle dime, 

May hatint this bomM bay ; 

Whose amoroni water miUtipIies 

The flitting halcyon's vivid dyes ; 

And fflnootha her liquid breast — to show 

These swan-like specks of mountain snow. 

White as the pair that did along the plains 

Of Heaven, when Venus held the reins I 



la yoDth we love the darksome bnra 
Brushed by the owlet's wing ; 
Then, Twili^t is preferred to Dawn, 
And Antnam to the Spring. 
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Sad bnciei do we tlien affect, 

In luzoiy of disrespect 

To onr own prodigal excess 

Of too Jamillar bappiaes). 

Lycoiis (if such name beHt 

lliee, thee my life's celestial sign I) 

V/bea Nature macks the year's declme. 

Be outs to welcome it ; 

Pleased with the harvest hope tluit runs 

Before the path of milder suns ; 

Pleased while the sylvan world displays 

Its ripeness to the feeding gaie ; 

Pleased when the sullen winds resonnd the knell 

Of the resplendent miracle. 



But something whispeis to my heart 

That, as we downwarf tend, 

Lycoris I life requires an art 

To which our souls must bend ; 

A sldU — to balance and sapply ; 

And, ere the flowing fount be diy, 

As soon It most, a sense to sip. 

Or drink, with no Sutidioos lip. 

Then welcome, above all, the Guest 

Whose smiles, diffused o'er land and sea. 

Seem to recall the Daty 

Of yonth into the breast : 

May pendve Autumn ne'er present 

A claim to ber disparagement I 

While blossoms and the budding spray 

Inspire ns In oar own decay ; 

SHU, as we nearer draw to life's dark goal, 

Be hopeful Spring the favourite of the soul I 
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ODE TO DUTY. 



lisi nct^ (tctrt dod pouim,'* 

Stbbn Danghter of the Voice of God r 

O Duty I if that luune thou Iotc 

Who art a light to guide, a, rod 

To dieck the ening, and reprove ; 

Thou, who art victory and hiw 

When empty terrors OTcraire ; 

FnHn vain temptations do«t set free ; 

And calm'st the weaiy stiife of frail htmianltp 1 

There are who ask not if thine ^e 
Be on them ; who, in love and tratb. 
Where no misgiving is, lely 
Upon the genial sense of yonth : 
Glad Hearts i wilhout reproach or blot ; 
Who do Ihy work, and know it not ; 
Long may the kindly impulse last ! 
But Thoii, if thej should totter, teadi them to 
slaodfiutl 

Serene will be our days and brigtti. 

And happy will our nature be. 

When love is an nnerring light. 

And joy its own security. 

And they a blissful course may hold 

Evea now, who, not unwisely bold. 

Live in the spirit of this creed ; 

Yet seek thy firm support, according to thdr 
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I, loving freedom, and untried ; 

No ■^p"'' nf nYEfT ' andom ga st. 

Too blindly have reposed my trust ; 

And oft, when in my heart was beard 

Thy timely inuidate, I deferred 

The task, in smoother walks to stray ; 

But Ihee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 

Through no disturbance of my soul. 
Or strong compunction in me wrought, 
1 supplicate for thy control ; 

1 But in the quietness of thought ; 

I Me this unchartered freedom ti 



I feel the weight of diiince^3esires ; 
My hopes no more must change their name, 
I long ibrAiepase.tl)at.eyetis the same- 
Stem Lawgiver '. yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so (air 
As is the smile upon thy face ; 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 
And fiagiance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient Heavens, through Thee, aie 
fresh and strong. 

To humbler fmictiomi, awful Power ] 

I call thee ! I myself commend 

Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 

Oh, let^tTJueaknee have an end I 

Give unto me, made lowly wise> 

The spirit otj^l-tsmSxe ; 

Thr f M^HiuM -nf n-nsiin ^ve ; 

And ia the light of triitll thy bondman let me live I 
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ODE ON INTIMATIONS OF 
IMMORTALITY 

FROU RECOLLECTIONS OF KARLY CHILDHOOD. 



Thekk was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common si^f. 
To me did seem 
Appatelled in celestial V^, 
The glorf and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of jore;— 
Turn wheresoe'er I may. 
By night or day, 
Tlie things which I have seen I now can see no more. 



The Rainbow comes and goes, 

And lovely is Che Rose ; 

The Moon doth with delight 
Look ronnd her when the heavens are bare ; 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beaatifiil and fair ; 
The sunshine is a glorious turth ; 
But yet 1 know, where'er I go, 
That there hath past away a glory from the earth. 
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IIL 

Now, while the Birds thus sing a jojMHi e(hie> 

And while the yoMitg Lambs bound 

As to the tabor's aonnd. 

To me alone therecamea thought of grief: 

A timdy ntterance gKV« that thought teUe^ 

And I again am stiong : 
The Cataracts blow their tnunpets from the steep ; 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong ; 
I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng, 
Tbe Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the eaith is gsy ; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity. 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday ;— 
Thott child of joy. 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happj 
Shepheid-boy ! 



IV. 

Ye blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 

Ve to each other male ; I see 
The heavens laogh wifli you in your jatnlee ; 
My heart is at yonr festival. 
My head hath its coronal, 
Tbe fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it alL 
O evil day I if I were soUen 
While the Earth herself is adomii^; 

This sweet May-morning, 
And the children are pulling 
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AND ODES. 30 

Oneveiynde^ 
In k thousand Talleyt for and wide, 
Fresh flowen ; while the sun shines n-ann. 
And Ibe babe leaps up on his molher's arm : — 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear t 
— But there's a Tree, of many on^ 
A single Field which I have looked apon. 
Both of tbem speak of something that ixgonej 
The Pans; at mjr feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam I 
Wliere is it now, the gloiy and the dream T 



Our lurUv is but a sleep and a fo^tting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And Cometh from abr ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 
But trailing donda of glorj do we come 

From God, who is our home : 
Hearen lies about us in onr infanqp I 
Shades of the prison-house begin to dose 

Upon the growing Boy, 
Btit He belioIdE the light, and whence it flows 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The Youth, who daily fcriher from the East 

Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on bis way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away. 
And fiule into the light of common day. 
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Euth fills her lap wUh pleasures of her own ; 
Yeainitigs she luUh in hei own natural kind. 
And even with something of ti mother's mind. 
And no tmworthj aim. 

The homely Nune doth all she can 
To make hei fostei-child, her inmate Man, 

Fo^t the glories he bath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 



Behold (be Child among his new-bom blisses, 
A six years' darling of a pigmy ^ze I 
See, where 'mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his Mother's kisses. 
With light upon him from bis Father's eyes I 
See, at bis feet, some htlle plan or chaif. 
Some fragment from his dream of human life. 
Shaped by himsdf with newly-leamSd art ; 

A wedding or^ festival, 

A mouming or a fiineral, 

And this hath now his heart. 

And onto this he frames his song : 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of bnsmesa, lov^ or strife ; 

But it will not be long 

Eie this be thrown aside. 

And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another pact ; 
Filling from time to time his "humorous stage" 
With all the persons, down to palsied age. 
That Ufe brings mth her in her equipage ; 

As if bis whole vocation 

Were endless imitatioii. 
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Thou, whose exterior semblance dodi belie 

Thjr soul's 1111111015117 ; 
Tltou best Fhilosopher, who yet dost keep 
Tbf heritage, thou Ejre among the blind. 
That, deaf and ^ent, read'st the eteraal deep. 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind, — 

Mighty Prophet t Seer blest! 

On whom those truths do rest. 
Which we are toiling all our lives to Hod, 
la darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 
Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o'er a slave, 
A presence which is not to be put by ; 
Thou Lttle Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-bom freedom on thy being's height. 
Why mth such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The yeara to bring the inevitable yoke. 
Tins blindly with thy blessedness at strife ! 
Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight. 
And costom lie upon thee with a we^ht. 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life I 



O joy 1 that m oar embe» 
Is something that doth live. 
That nature yet rememben 
What was so fugitive t 
Tlie thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Papetnal benediction : not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
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Delight and Ubertjr, the simple creed 
Of ciildhood, whether busy or at test, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering id bii breast :- 
Not for Oese I rdse 
The song of thanks uii praise ; 

But for those obstinate queslionlngs 

Of sense and outward iWngs, 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts before wiiich our mortal Natore 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised : 

But for those first affections. 

Those shadowy recollections. 
Which, be they what they may. 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day. 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in die bang 
Of the eternal Silence : truths that wake. 

To perish never ; 
Which neither lisClessness, nor mad endeavour. 

Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 
Can utterly abolish or destroy I 

Hence, in a season of calm weather. 
Though inland far we be, 
Onr souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither. 
And see the children sport upon the shore. 
And hear tlw mighty waters rolling evermore. 
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AND ODES. 



Then ^ig, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyons song I 
And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound I 
We in thought will join your throng, 
Ve that pipe and ye that play, 
Ve that through jrour hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of Che May I 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight. 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of q>lendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind ; 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be. 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering. 
In the faith that looks through death. 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 



And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 

Think not of any severing of our loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquished one delight 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I bve the Brool^ which down Iheir chawiels fret. 

Even more than when I tripped hghtly as they ; 

The innocent brightness of a new-bom Day 

Is lovely yet ; 
The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
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« POEMS AND ODES. 

That hath, kept walch o'er man's mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms arc w 
Thanks to the banum heart by which we liv^ 
Thanks to its tendentets, its joys, and fears. 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tean. 
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SONNETS 
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FAHtSttiT of Evening, Splendour of the West, 

Star of my conntiy I — on the horizon's brink 

Thon hongest, stooping, as might seem, to sink 

On England's bosom ; yet well pleased to rest. 

Meanwhile, and be lo her a glorious crest 

Conspicnom to the Nations. Thou, I thinlc, 

Shoold'st be my Country's emblem ; and should'st vinlc. 

Bright Star I with laughter on her banners, diest 

In thf fresh beauty. There 1 that dusky spot 

Beneath thee, it is England ; there it li^ 

Blessings be on you both 1 one hope, one lot. 

One life, one gloty I I with many a fear 

For my dear Coontry, many heartfelt aghs, 

Aiiion£ Men who do not love her, linger ber& 



IL— Caiais, Adgust iSo2. 
Is it a Reed that's shaken by the wind, 
Or what is it that ye go forth to seeT 
Lords, lawyers, Statesmen, Sqniie» of low degree. 
Men known, and men miknown, sick, lame, and blind. 
Post forward all, like creatures of one kind. 
With first-fruit offerings crowd lo bend the knee 
In France, before the new-born Majesty. 
Tis ever thus. Ye Men of prostrate mind I 
A seemly rererence may be paid to power ; 
But that's a lojal virtue, never sown 
In haste, nor springing with a tian^ent shower i 
When truth, when sense, when libei^ were floim. 
What hardship had it been to wait an bourt 
Shame on yon, feeble Heads, to slaveiy praoe t 
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III.— On the Extinctiom of the Venetian 

REPUBLia 

Onch did Slie hold the goi^geous East iniee ; 
And was the safeguard of the West : the worth 
Of- Venice did not fall below her birth, 
Venice, the eldest ChQd of Liberty. 
She was a Maiden City, bright and free ; 
No guile seduced, no force could violate ; 
And, when She took nato herself a Male, 
She must espouse the everlasting Sea, 
And what if she had seen those glories &de. 
Those titles vanish, and that strength decay ; 
Vet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reached its £nal day : 
Men are we, and must grieve when even the Shade 
Of that which once was' great, is passed away. 

rV.— To TOUSSAINT l'Ouvbrture. 

TOUSSAIHT, the most unhappy Man of Men I 

Whether the whistling Rostic tend his plough 

Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 

Pillowed in same deep dungeon's earless den ; — 

miserable Chieftain I where and when 

Wilt thou fiml patience T Yet die not ; do thou 

Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow : 

Though fallen Thyself, never to rise again, 

Ijve, and take comfort. Thou hast left bdiind 

Powets that will work for thee ; tii, earth, and shies ; 

There's not a breathing of the common wind 

Thpt wiH forget thee ; thoa hast great alheE ; 

Thy Iriends are exnltadons, agonies. 

And love, and Man's tmconquerable mind. 
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v.— Sbftbhbek i8m. 
Inland, within a hollow Vale, I stood ; 
And sa.w, white sea was calm and air was clear. 
The Coast of France, the Coast of France how near ! 
Drawn almost into frightful neighbourhood, 
I shrunic, for veiily the barrier flood 
Was like a Lake, or River bright and fair, 
A span of waters ; yet what power is there t 
What mightiness for evil and for good 1 
Even so doth God protect us if we be 
Virtuous and wise. Winds blow, and Waters roll. 
Strength to the brave, and Power, and Deity, 
Yet in themselves are nothing 1 One decree 
Spake laws to th^n, and said that, by the Sonl 
Only, the Nations shall be great and free. 



VI,— Thought of a Briton on the Subjugation 

OF SWITZBRLAND. 

Two Voices are there ; one is of the Sea, 

One of the Mountaios ; each a mighty Voice : 

In both from age to age Thou didst rejoice, 

The; were thy chosen Music, Liberty I 

There came a Tyrant, and with holy glee 

Thou fougbt'st against Him ; but hast vainly striven ; 

Thou from the Alpine holds at length art driven, 

Whete not a torrent mnrmurs heard by' thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been berefl : 

Then cleave, cleave to that which still is left ; 

For, high-sonled Maid, what sorrow woold it be 

That mountain Floods should thunder as before, 

And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 

And neither awful Voice be heard by thee I 
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VII.— Wkitteh in London, Skptzhber 1802. 

O Fbibnd 1 T know not which wn; I most look 

For comfort, being, bm I am, opprest. 

To think that now our Life is only dreit 

For show ; mean handy-work of craftsman, cook. 

Or groom I — We must run glittering like a Biook 

In the open sunshine, 01 we are unhlest ; 

The wealthiest man among us is the best : 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 

Delights OS. Rapine, avarice^ expense, 

Thit ii Idolatry ; and these we adore : 

Plain living and high thinking iie no more : 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 

It gone ; our peace, our fearful inoocence. 

And pnie religioD breathing household lawt. 



VIII. 
Thi world Is too mudi with ui ; late and loaa. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers 1 
Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 
We have given onr hearts away, a sordid boon I 
This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours. 
And aie up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ) 
For this, for every thing, we fire out of tune ; 
It moves us not.— Great God I I'd rafher be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 
Have glimpses that would make me less foibm ; 
Have sight of Proteus ri^ng from the sea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wteMhM hoin. 
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IX.— LoNiWN, i8oi. 

MtLTON I thou shouldst b« living >t this hoar : 
England liaCh need of thee : she la a fen 
or stagnant waters ; altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower. 
Have foifcited tbeiT ancient English dower 
Of iaward happiness. We are sel&h men ; 
Oh I raise ns up, return to ui again ; 
And give us manners, virtue, fieedoni, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart : 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was lilce the se 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 
So didst Ihon Iravd on life'i common waf , 
In cheeriid godliness ; and ;et Ih; heart 
The lotdiest duties on herself did lay. 



It is not to be Ihonght of that the Flood 

Of British freedom, which 'to the open Sea. 

Of the world's praise from dark antiquity 

Hath flowed, "with pomp of waters, nnwithstood," 

Roused though it be full often to a mood 

Which spmns the check of salutary bands. 

That this most &mous Stream in Bogi and Sands 

Should perisli ; and to evil and to good 

Be lost for ever. In our Halls is hung 

Armoniy of the invincible Knights of old : 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 

That Shakspeare spake ; the hath and morals hold 

Which Milton held. — In every thing we are sprui^ 

Of Earth's fint blood, have titka matufokl. 
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XI. 
"When I have borne in memory what has lamed 
Great Nadons, how enoobliofi thoughts depart 
When men change Swords for Ledgeis, and desert 
The Student's bower for gold, some fears utmamed 
I had, my Conntiy I— am I to be blamedT 
But when I think of Thee, and what Thou ait, 
Veiily, in the bottom of my heart. 
Of those unlilia] fears I am ashamed. 
But dearly must we priie thee ; we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men ; 
And I by my ailection was b^viled : 
Wiat wonder if a Poet now and then. 
Among the many movements of his mind. 
Felt for thee as a Lover or a Child 1 



XII.— October 1803. 

These times touch monied Worldlings with diunay : 

Even rich men, brave by nature, taint the air 

With words of apprehension and despair : 

While tens of thousands, thinking on the sEray, 

Men unto whom sufficient for the day 

And minds not stinted or untitled are given, 

Sound, healthy Children of the God of Heaven, 

Are cheerful as the ri^ng Sun in May. 

What do we gather hence bnl firmer fcith 

That every gift of noble origin 

Is breathed npon by Hope's perpetual breath ; 

That virtue and the faculties within 

Are vital, — and that riches are akin 

To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death f 
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XIII.— To THE Mbk of Kent. October iSoj 
Vanguard of Liberty, ye Men of Kent, 
Ye childien of a soil tha.t dolh idvance 
Her hai^;ht7 brow against tbe coast of France, 
Now is the time to prove yonr hardiment I 
To France be words of invitation sent I 
They from their fields can see the countenance 
Of your fierce war, may ken the glittering lance. 
And hear you shouting forth your brave intent. 
Left single, in bold parley. Ye, of yore. 
Did from the Norman win a gallant wreath ; 
Confirmed the chattels that were yours before j— 
No parleying now I In Britain is one breath ; 
We all are with yon now from shore to shore :— 
Ye Men of Kent, 'tis Victory or Death I 



XIV.— In the Pass of Kilucbanky, an Invasion 

BEING EXPECTED, OCTOBIR 1803. 
Six thousand Veterans practised in Wat's game. 
Tried men, at Killicranky were anayed 
Against an equal host that wore the plaid. 
Shepherds and Herdsmen. — Like a whirlwind came 
Tbe Highlanders, the slaughter spread like Same ; 
And Garry, thundering down his mountain road. 
Was stopped, and conld not breathe beneath the load 
Of the d^ bodies, — 'Twas a day of shame 
For them whom precept and the pedantry 
Of cold mechanic battle do enslave. 
O for a sin^e honr of that Dundee, 
Who on that day the word of onset gave t 
like conquer would the Men of England see ; 
And her Foes find a like Inglorious grave. 
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XV. 

ENOI.AKD t the time it come when thou shonld'st wean 

Thjr heut from iu enusculadng food ; 

The Itulh should now be better understood ; 

Old things have been unsettled ; we have seen 

Fair seed-time, better harvest might have been 

But for thf trespasses ; and, at this da^, 

Kfor Greece £gypt> India, Africa, 

An^t good were destined. Thou woold'st step between. 

England I all nations ia this charge agree : 

Bat worse, more ignorant in love and hate. 

Far, &r more abject is thine Enemy : 

Therdbre the wise prajr for the^ Ihongb the freight 

Of thj ofTencei be a heavy weight ; 

Oh grie^ that Earth's best hope* rest all with Thee I 



XVL— NovBUBBK i3o6. 

Another year I — another deadly blow t 
Another mighty Empire overthrown t 
And We are left, or shall be left, alone ; 
The last that dare to straggle with the Foe; 
'Tis well I from this day forward wc shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought ; 
That tiy our own right hands it must be wrought. 
That we must stand unpiopped, or be laid low. 
O Dastard whom such foretaste doth not clieer 1 
We shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear. 
Wise, upright, valiant ; not a servile band, 
Who are to judge of danger whidi they fear. 
And honour which they do not understand. 
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SONNETS. 219 

XVII. — To Thomas Clarkson, on the Final 
Passing of thb Bill for the Aboution of 
THB Slavx Trade, March 1807. 
Clarkson 1 it was an obstinate hill to climb : 
How ttnlsomG — nay, how dire it was, hy Thee 
Is known,~-by none, perhaps, so feelingly ; 
But Thou, who, starting in thy fervent prime. 
Didst first lead forth this pilgrimage sublime. 
Hast heard the conttwt Voice its cbai^ repeat. 
Which, oat of thy yonng heart's oracular seat, 
Firat roused Oiee.— O troe yoke-fellow of Time, 
Duty's intrepid liegeman, see, the palm 
Is won, and by all Nations shall be worn t 
The bloody Writing is for ever tom, 
And Thou henceforth shalt have a good man's calm, 
A great man's happiness ; thy zeal shall find 
Repose at length, firm Friend of human kind I 

XVIII.— 181 1. 
Heke panse : the poet claims at least this praise, 
That virtnooa Liberty hath been the scope 
Of his pure song, which did not shrink from hope 
In the worst moment of these evil days j 
From hc^, the paramomit July that Heaven lays, 
For its own honour, on man's sufTering heart. 
Never may from our souls one truth depart. 
That an accursed thing it is to gaze 
On prosperous Tyrants with a daziled eye ; 
Nor, tooched with due abhorrence of thrir guilt 
For whose dire ends tears Bow, and blood is spBl, 
And justice laboura in extremity. 
Forget thy weakness, upon which is built, 
O wretched Man, the throne of Tyranny I 
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XIX. 

SCOBH not the Sonnet ; Critic, yoii have &ovnied. 

Mindless of its jnsC honours ; mtli this kejr 

Sb&kspeaie unlocked his heart ; the melody 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch's wound ; 

A thonaand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 

Cambens soothed vHth it an exile's grief; 

The Sonnet ^ttered a gaj myrtle leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 

HU visionary brow : a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faeiy-land 

To struggle through dark ways ; and, when a damp 

Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

The Thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 

Soal-animating Etrains — ahu, too few ! 



XX. 

Ntra s fret not at their convent's nanow rocm. 
And Hermits are contented with their cell^ 
And Students with their pensive citadels ; 
Maids at the wheel, the Weaver at his loom. 
Sit blithe and happy ; Bees that soar for bloom. 
High as the highest Peak of Fumess Fells, 
Will mormui by the hour in foxglove bells ; 
In truth, the prison, unto which we doom 
Oursdves, no prison is : and hence to me. 
In sundry moods, 'twas pastime to be boond 
Within the Soimet's scanty plot of ground : 
Pleased if some Souls (for such there needs must be) 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty. 
Should find brief solace there, as I have found. 
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XXI. 

Fblion uid Ossa floniish side by aie, 

Together in inunorts] books enrolled ; 

Hia ancient dower Olympus hath not sold ; 

And that inspiring Hill, which ' ' did divide 

Into two ample honis hia forehead wide, " 

Shines with poetic radiance as of old ; 

While not an English Mountain we behold 

Bf the celestial Muses glorified. 

Vet Tonnd out sea-girt shore the)' rise in crowds i 

What was the great Parnassus' self to Thee, 

Mount Skiddaw T In his natuml sovereignty 

Onr British Rill is iairer far ; he shrouds 

His double front among Atlantic clouds, 

And poms forth streams more sweet than Castaly. 

XXII.— To THE Author's Poktrait. 



Go, fiuthful portrait 1 and where long hath knelt 
Margaret, the saintly Foundress, take thy place t 
And, if "lime spare the colours for the grace 
Which to the work surpassing skill hath dealt. 
Thou, on thy rock reclined, though kingdoms melt 
And states be torn up by tbe roots, wilt semi 
To breathe in rural peace, to hear the stream, 
And think and feel as once the Poet felt. 
Whate'er thy fate, those features have not grown 
Unrecognised through many a household tear 
More prompt, more glad to fall than drops of dew 
By morning shed around a flower half-blown ; 
Tears of delight, that testilied how true 
To life thon art, and, in thy truth, how dear I 
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XXIII.— PusoNAL Talk, 

I AM not One vho mticli oi oft delight 
To season my fireiide witb penoiud Ulk, — 
Of fnends, who live vntiaa art easy wallc. 
Or neighbours, dally, weekly, in my sight : 
Aod, lor my chance-acquainUmce, Udies bright. 
Sons, mothers, maidens withering on the stalk. 
These all wear out of me, like forms with chalk 
Fainted on rich men's Soois for one ieast-n^hc 
Better than such disconrse doth silence long, 
Long, barren silence, (qnsre with my desire ; 
To nt without emotion, hope, or aim. 
In the loved presence of my cottage-fire. 
And listen to the llappii^ of the flame. 
Or kettle whispering its faint undeiaoi^. 



XXIV.— Continued, 

Wings have we, — and as br as we can go 

We may find pleasure : wilderness and wood. 

Blank ocean uid mere sky, sappoit that mood 

Which with the lofty sanctifies the low. 

Dreams, books, are each a world ; and book^ we know. 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good : 

Round these, with tendrils strong as fledi and blood. 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

There find I personal themes, a plenteoos storey 

Matter wherein right Toluble I am. 

To which I listen with a ready ear ; 

Two shall be named, pre-eminently dear, — 

The gentle Lady married to the Moor ; 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white Lamb. 
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XXV.— CONCtUDTO. 

Nor can I not believe bat that herebj' 
Great g^ns are miDc ; for tbui I live remote 
From evil-speaking ; nmcour, never Eoi^t, 
Comet to me not ; malignant tnith, or lie. 
Hence have I genial seasons, hence have I 
Smooth passions, smooth disconrse, and joToos 

thonght : 
And thos from da^ to day raj little boat 
Rocks in its harbour, lodging peaceably. 
Blessings be with them — and etemal praise. 
Who gave us nobler lovea, and nobler cares — 
The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure del^ht by heavenly lays ! 
Oh I might my name be nimibered among tbdra. 
Then gladly would I end my morlat days. 



XXVI.— To Sleip. 
A n-OCK of sheep that leisurdy pass by. 
One after one; the sound of lain, and bees 
Mnnnnring; Ihebll of rivers, winds and seas. 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky. 
By turns have all been thought of, yet I he 
Sleepless ; and soon the small l»rds' melodies 
Most hear, first uttered fiom my orchard trees ; 
And the fint Cuckoo's melancholy cry. 
Even thus last night, and two nights more, I lay. 
And could not win thee. Sleep t by any stealth : 
So do not let me wear to-night away : 
Without Thee what is all the morning's wealth T 
Come, blessed barrier between day and day. 
Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health I 
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334 SONNETS. 

XXVII.— COMPossD UPON THE Beach near Calus, 

1S02. 
It b a beanteonB Evening, calm and fne ; 
The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
BreatUeis with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tcaaqnillity ; 
The gentleness of heaven is on the sea : 
listen I the mighty Being is awake, 
And doth with Ms eternal motion make 
A sonnd like thunder — eveiiastmgly. 
Dear Child t dear Girl ! that walbest with me here. 
If thou appeai'st untouched by solemn thought. 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine : 
Thou licit in Abraham's bosom all the year ; 
And woTsbipp'st at the Temple's inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not. 



Whese lies the Land to which yon Ship must go! 

Festively she puts forth in trim array ; 

As vigorous as a Lark at break of day ; 

Is she for tropic suns, or polar snow? 

What boots the inquiry ? — Neither friend nor foe 

She cares for ; let her travel where she may. 

She finds familiar names, a beaten way 

Ever before her, and 1 wind to blow. 

Yet still I ask, what haven is her mark ! 

And, almost as it was when ships were rare 

(From time to lime, like Pilgrims, here and there 

Crossing (he waters), doubt, and something dark. 

Of the old Sea some reverential fear. 

Is with me at thy iiuewell, joyous Bark t 
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SONNETS. la; 

XXDL— CouFOSED UPON Westuinstbr Bridoe, 
Sept. 3, 1803, 
Eakth has not anjlhing to show more ^r : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 
This City cow doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples he 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 
All bright anfl glittering in the smokeless air. 
Nerer ^d sun more beautifblly ste«p 
In'his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne'er saw I, never fdt, a calm so deep I 
The liver gUdeth at his own sweet will : 
Dear God 1 the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart i« lying still 1 

XXX 
I WATCH, and long have watched, with calm r^ret 
Yon slowly-sinking star — immortal Sire 
(So might he seem) of all the glittering quire t 
Blue ether still surrounds him — yet — and yet ; 
But DOW the hoiizon's rocky parapet 
Is reached, where, forfeltbg his bright attire. 
He bums — transmuted to a sullen fire, 
That droops and dwindles — and the appointed debt 
To the Hying moments paid, b seen no more. 
Angels and gods I we stinggle with our fate. 
While health, power, glory, pitiably decline, 
Depressed and then extingtiished : and our state 
In this how different, lost star, from thine. 
That no to-morrow shall our beam* restore 1 
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XXXL — Scenery between Nahur and Liege, 

What lovelier home could gentle Fmkj cboose ? 
Is this the Streun, whose cities, heights, and pliins^ 
War's favoniite playground, are with crimsoo stains 
Ftumliar, as the Mom with pearly dews ! 
The Morn, that now, atong the silver MEUSB, 
Spreading her peaceful en»gns, calls the swains 
To tend their silent boats and ringing wains. 
Or Krip the bough whose mellow fniit bestrews 
The ripening com beneath it As niine eyes 
Turn from the fortified^and Ihreatening hill, 
How sweet the prospect of yon watery giade. 
With its grey rocks clustering in pensive shade. 
That, shaped hke old monastic turrets, rise 
From the smooth meadoW'^round, serene and still t 



XXXII.— Composed at Nbidpath Castls, 

Degrnkratb Donglas ! oh, the unworthy Lord I 
Whom mere despite of heart conid so hx please. 
And love of havoc (for with such disease 
Fame taxes him), that he could send forth word 
To level with the dust a noble horde, 
A brotherhood of venerable Trees, 
Leaving an ancient Dome, and Towers like these, 
B^gared and ontraged 1 — Many hearts deplored 
The 6ite of those old Trees ; and oft with pain 
The traveller, at this day, will stop and gaze 
On vrrongs, whidi Nature scarcely seems to heed : 
For sbettered pUces, bosoms, nooks, and bays, 
And the pure mountains, and the gentle Tweed, 
And the green silent pastures, yet remam. 
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xxxin. 

Sole listener, Duddon I to the breeze that played 
With tliy cleat voice, I caught the fitful sound 
Wafted o'ei sullen moss and cta^^ mound. 
Unfruitful solitudes, that seemed to upbr^d 
The sun in heaven t — but now, to fotm a shade 
For Thee, green alders have together wound 
Theii foliage ; ashes flung their arms around ; 
And birch-trees risen in silver colonnade. 
And thou hast also tempted here to rise, 
'Mid sheltering pines, this Cottage rude and grey ; 
Whose ruddy children, by the mother's eyes 
Carelessly vatched, sport through the summer day 
Thy pleased assodates : — light as endless May 
On in&nt bosoms lonely Nature lies. 



XXXIV. — Seathwaitb Chapel, 

Saceed Relipon, " mother of form and fear," 

Dread Arbitress of mntaUe respect, 

New rites ordaining when the old are wrecked. 

Or cease to please the fickle worshipper ; 

Mother of iJove (that name best suits thee here) 

Mother of Love I for this deep vale, protect 

Truth's holy lamp, pure source of bright effect, 

Gifted to purge the vapoury atmosphere 

That seeks to stifle it; — as in those days 

When this low Pile a Gospel Teacher knew. 

Whose good works formed an endless retinae : 

A Pastor such as Chaucer's verse pourtrays ; 

Such as the heaven-taught skill of Herbert drew ; 

And tender Goldsmith crowned with deathless praise I 
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XXXV, 
RETUKN, Content I for fondly I puraned, 
Eren vhen a, child, the Streams — unheard, unseen ; 
Throngli Ungled woods, impending rocks between ; 
Or, free at »ir, with flying inquest viewed 
The sullen reservoirs whence their bold brood. 
Pure as the morning, fr^ttiil, boisterous, keen. 
Green a* the salt-sea billows, white and green. 
Poured down the hills, ■ choral multitude I 
Nor have I tracked their course for scanty gains ; 
They taught me random cares and truant joys, 
That shield bora mischief and preserve from stains 
Vague minds, while men are growli^ out of boys ; 
Maturer Fancy owes to their rough noise 
Impetuous thoughts that brook not servile reins. 



XXXVI.— Aftek-Thought, 

I THOCGHT of Thee, my partner and my guide, 

As beii^ past away. — Vain sympathies ! 

For backward, Dnddon I as I cast my eyes, 

I see v/bat was, and is, and will abide ; 

Still glides the Stream, and shall not cease to glide ; 

The Form remain^ the Function never dies ; 

While we, the brave, the mighty, and the vris^ 

We Men, who in our mom of youth defied 

llie elements, most vanish ; — lie it so I 

Enough, if something from our hands hare power 

To live, and act, and serve the future tkour ; 

And if^ as tow'rd the silent tomb we go. 

Through fove, through hope, and faith's transcendent 

We feel that we are greater than we know. 
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XXXVII,— Secldsion. 
Lamce, thield, and iword relinquixhed — at Ms side 
A Bead-roll, in his hand a daspid Book, 
Or staff more harmless than a Shepherd's crook, 
Tbe ifar-wom Chieftain quits the world-~-to hide 
His thin tmtainiial locks where Monka abide 
In ckastoed priracj. But not to dwell 
In soft repose he comes. Within his cell, 
Round the decajnng tnmk of human prid^ 
At room, and eve, and midnight's silent hour, 
Do penitential cogitations cling : 
like ivy round some ancient elm, they twine 
In giisly Tolds and strictures serpentine ; 
Y^ while thef stnmgle without mercy, bring 
For recompence their own perennial Irawer. 



XXXVni.— Rush-Bkuihg. 

COMTEHT whh calmer scenes around us spread 

And humbler objects, give we Co a daj 

Of annual joj one tributary lay ; 

This day, when, forth by rustic mn^c led. 

The vilisge Children, while the sky is red 

With evoiing li^ts, advance in long array 

Through the still Churchyard, each with garland gay, 

That, carried sceptre-like, o'ertops the head 

Of the proud Bearer. To the wide Church-door, 

Chai^jed with these offerings which their Fathers bore 

For decoration in the Papal time, 

The innocent procesdon softly moves ; — 

The spirit of Land is pleased in Heaven's pare clime, 

And Hooker's voice the spectacle approves I 
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Tax not the toya) Saint with vain expense. 

With iU-niatchcd aims the Architect who plinnecl, 

Albeit labouring for a scanty band 

Of white robed Scholars only, this immense 

And glorious work of fine intelligeQce ! 

Give all thou canst ; high Heaven rejects the lore 

Of mcely-calculated less or more ; 

So deemed the Man who fashioned for the sense 

These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 

Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells. 

Where tight and shade repose, where mu^ dwells 

Lingering — and wandering on as loth to die ; 

IJke fiioughts whose very sweetness yieldelh proof 

That they were bom for immortality. 



XL- — CONTINDBD. 
They dreamt not of s perishable home 
Who thus could build. Be mine, in hours of fear 
Or grovelling thougtl^ to seek a refuge here ; 
Or through the aisles of Westmioster to roajn ; 
Where bubbles burst, and folly's dancing foam 
Melts, if it cross the threshold ; where the wreath 
Of awe-struck wisdom droops : — or let my path 
Lead to that younger Pile, whose sky-like dome 
Hath typified by reach of daring art 
Infinity's embrace ; whose guardisji crest. 
The silent Cross, among the stars shall spread 
As now, when She hath also seen her breast 
Filled with mementos, satiate with its part 
Of grateful England's overflowing Dead. 
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XLL— Mary, Queen of Scots, landing at the 
Mouth o¥ the Dbrwbnt, Workinoton, 

Drar to the Lo*es, and to the Giacec vowed. 
The Qoeen drew back the wimple that she wore j 
And to the throng, that on the Cumbrian shore 
Her landing hailed, how touchingly she bowed 1 
And lilie a Star (that, from a heavy cloud 
Of pine-tree foliage poised In aii, foTth darts 
When a soft sununec gale at evening puts 
The gloom that did its loveliness enshroud) 
She smiled ; hat Time, the old Satumian seer. 
Sighed on the wing as bei foot pressed the strand. 
With step prelusive to a long array 
Of woes and degradations hand in hand — 
Weeping captivity, and shuddering fear 
Stilled by the ettsangnined block of Fotheringay ! 

XLII. 
Most sweet is it with un-uplifled eyes 
To pace the ground, if path be there oinone, 
While a fair region round the traveller lies 
Which he forbears again to look upon ; 
Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene. 
The work of Fancy, or some happy lone 
Of meditation, slipping in between 
The beauty coming and the beauty gon& 
If thought and Love desert us, from that day 
I^ us break off all commerce with the Muse : 
With Thought and Love companions of oai way, 
Whate'er the senses take or may refiise, 
The Mind's internal heaven shall shed her dewi 
Of inspiration on the humblest lay. 
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A TROUBLX, not of clouds, or weeping lain. 

Nor of the setting sun's pathetic light 

Engendered, hangs o'ec Eildon'i triple beight : 

Spiiits of Power, assembled theie, complain 

For kindred Power departJJig from their s^ht ; 

While Tweed, best pleased in chitnting a bUthe staaa. 

Saddens bis voice again and jet agiio. 

lift np your hearts, je Moumen I for the in^t 

Of the whole world's good wishes with him goes ; 

Blessings and prayers, in nobler retinue 

Than sceptred king or laurellad conqueror Imows, 

Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be tme, 

Ve winds of ocean, and the midland sea. 

Wafting jranr Charge to soft Farthenope t 

XLIV.— To R. B. Haydon, Esq. 

High is our calling, Friend [—Creative Art 
(Whether the instnimeol of words »he xise. 
Or pendl pregnant with ethereal hoes) 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part 
Heroically fashioned — to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert. 
And, oh I when Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressnre of obscure distress, 
Still to be Btrenuons for the bright reward. 
And in the soul admit of no decay, 
Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness — 
Great b the gloty, lor the strife ii bard I 
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XLV. — Mdtability. 
Frou low to Iiigb doth dimoIutioD dimb, 
And oak flvai bigh to low, along a icals 
Of Kwfiil Dotet, whose concord shall not M : 
A mnncal but roelancholj chime. 
Which thej can hear who meddle not with crime. 
Not aTarice, nor oTcr-aniioDs care. 
Truth full not ; bat her outward forms that bear 
The longest date do melt like frosty rime. 
That in the monuog whitened hill and plain 
And is no tnore ; drop like the tower snblime 
Of Tcstexday, which rojrallj did wear 
His crown of weeds, but could not even sustsb 
Some casnol ibont that broke the silent air, 
Or the nninu^hiablB touch of Time. 



XLVL 

The pibroch's note, discouateoanced or mate ; 

The Roman Idlt, d^raded to a toj 

Of quaint apparel for a half-spoilt bojr [ 

The taxgfit monldering like ungathered &mt ; 

The smoking Iteam-boat eager in punuit, 

As eagerly pursued ; the vmbrella spread 

To weather-fend the Celtic herdsman's head — 

All speak of manners withering to the root, 

And of old honours, too, and passions high i 

Then may we ask, though pleased that thought should 

range 
Among the eonquesb of civility, 
Sturvives imagination — to the chai^ 
Superior ! Help to virtue does she give I 
If not, O Uort^ better cease to live I 
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XLVII. 
A Post I — He halli put Ms heart to sdiool, 
Nor d&ret to move unpropped upon the staff 
Which Art hath lodged within his hand — must laq 
By precept only, and shed tears by nUe^ 
Thj An be Nature ; the live current quaff, 
And let the groveller sip his stagnant poo]. 
In fear that eUe, when Critics grave and cool 
Have killed him, Scorn should write bis epitaph. 
How does the Meadow-flower its bloom unfold ? 
Bec&use the lovelj little flower is free 
Down to its root, and, in that freedom, bold ; 
And BO the grandeur of the Fo:est-tree 
Comes not by casting in a fbnual mould 
But from its awn divine vitality. 



XLVIIL— Thb Pine of Month Mamo at Rome. 

I SAW fai off the dark top of a Pine 
Look like a cloud — a slender stem the tie 
That bound it to its native earth — poised high 
'Mid evening hues, along the horizon hn^ 
Striving in peace each other to outshine; 
But when I learned the Tree was living there 
Saved from the sordid axe by Beaumont's care. 
Oh, what a gush of tenderness was nune I 
The rescned Pine-tree, with its sky so bright 
And cloud-like beauty, rich in thoughts of home. 
Death-ported friends, and days too swift in flighl^ 
Supplanted the whole majesty of Rome 
(Then first apparent frora the Pindan Height) 
Crowned with St. Peter's everlasting Dome. 
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XLIX.— To Tira Memory op Raisley Calvert. 
CalvekT t it must not be unheanl by them 
Who may respect nqr name, that I to thee 
Owed many yean of early liberty. 
This care was thine when sickness did condemn 
Thy youth to hopelesa wasting, root and stem — 
Th&t I, if frugal and severe, might stray 
Where'er I liked ; and Rnslly array 
My temples with the Muse's diadem. 
Hence, if in freedom I have laved the truth ; 
If there be aught of prae, or good, or great, 
In my past vene ; or shall be, in the lays 
Of higher mood which now I meditate ; — 
It gladdens me, O worthy, short-lived Youth 1 
To think how much of this will be thy praise. 

L.— To ROTHA QUILLINAN. 
Botha, my Spiritual Child I this head was grey 
When at the sacred font for thee I stood ; 
Fledged till thou reach the verge of womanliood. 
And shalt become thf own sufficient stay : 
Too late, I feel, sweet Orphan I was the day 
For steadfast hope the contract to fulfU ; 
Yet shall my blessing hover o'er thee still. 
Embodied In the music of this Lay, 
Breathed forth beside the peaceful mountain Stream' 
Whose murmur soothed thy languid Mother's ear 
After her throes, this Stream of name more dear 
Since thou dost bear it, — a memorial theme 
For others ; for thy future self, a spell 
To summon fancies out of Time's darlt cell. 
1 Tbe rivei Kothi, Ihat floin into Wiodcnnerc frain the LaVcs ot 
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LI.— The Trossachs. 

Thik^s not ft nook vithin iMa solemn I^iss, 

But were aii apt confessional for One 

Tan^t hj his summer spent, his aatnnin gone, 

That Life is but ft tale of morning grass 

vnihered at eve. From scenes of art which chase 

That thought awaf, torn, and vrith watchful eyes 

Feed it 'mid Nature's old felicities. 

Rocks, liven, and smooth kkes more dear than glass 

UntoiKhed, nnbreathed upon. Thrice happy Guest, 

If from 8 golden perch of aspen spray 

(October's workmanship to rival May) 

The pensive warbler of the ruddy breast 

That mocal sweeten by a heaven-taught lay. 

Lulling the ytu, with all its cares, to rest I 



LIl^— COHFOSKD OK A MAY MOKHING, 1838. 

Lint with yon Lambs, like day, is jDst began. 
Vet Nature seems to them a heavenly guide. 
Does joy approach 1 they meet the coming tide. 
And rallenness avoid, as now they shun 
Pale twilight's lingering glooms and in the sun 
Couch near th^ dams, with quiet satisfied ; 
Or gambol — each with his shadow at his side. 
Varying its sh^>e wherever he may run. 
As they from turf yet hoar with sleepy dew 
AH turn, and couri: the shming and the green, 
Where heibs look up and opening flowers are seen, 
Why to God's goodness cannot ivt be true ! 
And so. His gifts and promises between, 
Feed to the last on pleasures ever new ? 
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OIL—HlOHLAND HlTT. 

See wh&t gay wild floweis deck this earth-bnilt Cot, 

Whose smolie, (ortli-issmng whence and how it mayi 

Shines in the gieeting of the son's first ny 

Like wreaths of vapour without stain oi blot 

The limpid moiintUD liB avoids it not, 

And why shonldst thou T — If rightly trained and hred. 

Humanity is humble, finds no spot 

Which her HeaTeo-gnided feet lefiise to tread. 

The walls are cracked, snnk Is the flowery roo^ 

Undressed the pathway lea(iUng to the door. 

Bat lore, as Nature loves, the lonely Poor [ 

Search, for their worth, some gentle heart wrong-prooi; 

Meek, patient, kind, — and, were its trials fewer. 

Belike less happy. — Stand no more aloof t 



UV. 

" ThxuI" said a Stripling, printing with meet pride 
Towards a low roof with green trees half concealed, 

' ■ Is Mo^el Farm ; and that's the very field 
Where Bums plou^ed up the Daisy. " Far and nide 
A plain below stretched seaward, while, descried 
Above sea-clouds, the Peaks of Arran rote ; 
And, by that simple notice, the repose 
Of earth, sky, sea, and air, was vivified. 
Beneath ' ' the random HeM of clod or stone " 
Myriads of daisies have shone forth in flower 
Near &e lark's nest, and in thdr natural hour 
Have passed away ; less happy than the One 
That, by the unwilling ploughshare, died to prove 
The lender chann of poetry and love. 
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LV,— To A Paihtek 

t. wokdswobth's portrait. 

All praiee the Likeness by (I17 Ekill paurtrayed ; 

But 'tis a fruitless task to paint for me. 

Who, yielding not to changes Time lias made. 

By the Iiabitual light of memory see 

Eye) unbedimmed, see bloom that cannot fade. 

And smiles that from their birth-place ne'er shall flee 

Into the land where ghosts and phantoms be ; 

And, seeing this, own nothing in its stead, 

Conldst thou go back into far distant years. 

Or share with me, fond thought t that inward cjt. 

Then, and then only, Fainter ! could thy Art 

The visnal powers of Nature satisfy, 

Wtuch hold, whate'er to common si^t E^ipears, 

Their sovereign empire in a faithfdl heart. 

LVI,— On the same Subject. 

Though I bdield at first with blank surprise 
This Work, I now have gazed on it so long 
I see its truth with unreluctant eyes ; 
O, my Beiovid I I have done thee wrong. 
Conscious of blessedness, but, whence it sprung. 
Ever too heedless, as I now percdve :. 
Mom into noon did pass, noon into ev^ 
And the old day was welcome as the young. 
As welcome, and as beautiful — in tooth 
More beautiful, as being a thing more holy s 
Tlianks to thy virtues, to (he eternal youth 
Of all thy goodness, never melancholy ; 
To thylatge heart and humble mind, that cast 
Into one vision, fatore, present, past 
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LVII.— Ik Sight of tmk Town of Cocxeuiouth. 

(When the Author vu born, knd bi) FillieT'i nmaiu m lild.) 
A POINT of life belween my Parents' dust, 
And youis, my buried Little^nes t un I ; 
And to (hose graves looking babituall/ 
In kindred quiet I repose my trust. 
Death to the innocent is more than just, 
And, to the sinner, mercifully hent ; 
So may 1 hope, if trujy I repent 
And meekly bear the ills which bear I mtut : 
And You, my Oflspring J that do still remain. 
Yet may outstrip me in the appointed race. 
If e'er, Ihrongh faitlt of mine, in mutual pain 
We breathed together for a moment's space, 
The wrong, by love provoked, let love arraign. 
And only love keep in your hearts a place. 

LVIIL 
Tranquillity [ the sovereign aim wert thou 
In heathen schools of philosophic lore ; 
Heart-atricken by stem destiny of yore 
The Tragic Muse thee served with thoughtful vow ; 
And what of hope Elysiuro could allow 
Was fondly seized by Sculpture, to restore 
Peace to the Mourner, But when He, who wore 
The crown of thorns around His bleedii^ brow. 
Warmed our sad being with His glorious light, 
Tien Alts, which stil! had drawn a softening giace 
From shadoM? fountuns of the InSnite, 
Commoned with that Idea face to fice ; 
And move around it now, as planets ran, 
Each in its orbit, round the central Sun. 
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UX,— Admonitiom. 

iDlcndcd more particutaHy foi tba Perusal of thos« who may have 
h^ipeiicd to be cnamooied of booc beautiful Place of RetT«ai, 
in iht Camitry oftlu Idkcs. 

Ves, there is holy pleasure b tbine eye ! 

— The lovely Cottle in the guardian noolc 

HsUh stiired thee deeply ; nith its own dear brook. 

Its own small pasture, almost its own sky I 

But covet not the Abode ; — forbear to sigh. 

As many do, repining while they look ; 

Intruders — who would tear from Nature's book 

This predous leaf, with haish impiety. 

Think what the Home must be if it were thine, 

Even thine, though few thy wants I — Eoo^ window, door. 

The very flowers are sacred to the Poor ; 

The roses to the porch which they entwine. 

Yea, all, that now enchants thee, from the day 

On which it should be touched, would mdt away. 

LX. 

Wansfbll ! ■ this Household has a favoured lot, 

Limng with liberty on thee to ffixe. 

To watch while Mom first crowns thee with her rays, 

Or when along thy breast serenely float 

Evening's angelic clouds. Yet ne'er a note 

Hath sounded (shame upon the Bard 1) thy praise 

For all that thou, as if from heaven, hast brought 

Of glory lavished on our quiet days. 

Bonntiftd Son of Earth I when we are gone 
From every object dear to mortal sight, 
ff soon we shall be, may these words attest 
™" oft, to elevate our spirits, shone 
^7 visionary majesties of light, 
ow in thy pensive glooms our hearts found rest 
' The Hmthal tlKi to the Mulh-MW, above AmblBide. 
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"IF THOU INDEED.' 

Ir Thou indeed derive thy ligSt from Heann, 

Shine, Poet, in thy place, and be conlmt I 

The Star chit tram the zenith darts its beanu, 

^uiUe thouth il be to half Che Eaith, 

HuD^h half a sphere he censdous c^ its bnghDK£s, 

Il yet of no diviner origin, 

No purer eaaence, than the One that bums, 

Like an untended waCch-Gr^ on the ridge 

Of some dark mountain ; or than these whicb seem 

HumtJy 10 bang, like twinUing winter lamps, 

Among the brandies of tbe leafless Cicea. 
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INFLUENCE OF NATURAL OBJECTS 



WiSDOU and Spirit of the Universe I 
ThoD Soul, that ait the Elemity of thought ! 
And givest to fonna and images a breath 
And ereHasting motion I not in vain. 
By day or Etar-Hght, thus fixMn my first dawn 
Of diildhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The paauons that build np oar haman soul 
Hot with the mean and Tnlgar irorks of man. 
But irith bi^ objects, with enduring thbigs, 
VTiCh life and nature ; punning thni 
The elements of feehng and of thought. 
And sanctifying hj such disdplme 
Both pain and fear,— until we recognise 
A grandeoT in the beatings of the heart. 
Nor was this fellowship vouchsafed to me 
With stinted Idndness. In November days. 
When Taponn rolling down the Tslle^ made 
A lonely scene moie lonesome ; among woods 
At noon ; and mid the calm of snnunec nights. 
When, by the mar^ of the tiembhng Lake, 
Beneath the gloon^ hiDi, I homeward went 
In iolitodc^ soch inteiconrse was mine ; 
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Twas mine among ttie fidda both iaj and night, 

And b]t the waters, all the summer long. 

And in the frosty Eeason, whm the sun 

Wu set, and, visible for many a mile. 

The cottage windows through the twilight blazed, 

I heeded not the Euminons : — happy time 

It was indeed for all of us ; for me 

It wat a time of rapture J — Clear and loud 

The village clock tolled six— I wheeled about, 

Proud and exulting like an mitired horse 

That caret not for bis home. — All shod with sled 

We hissed along the polished ice, in games 

Confederate, imitative of the chase 

And woodland pleasures, — the resonnding honi. 

The pack loud-bellowing, and the hunted hare. 

So through the dajkness and the cold we flew. 

And not a voice was idle : with the din 

Meanwhile the precipices rang aload ; 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 

Tinkled like iron ; while the distant hills 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 

Of raelaucholy, not unnoticed, while the Stan, 

Eastward, were sparkling cleat, and in the west 

The orange sky of evening died away. 

Hot seldom from the uproar I retired 

Into a dlent bay, — or sportively 

Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous throng. 

To cut across the reflex of a Star ; 

Image, that, flying still before me, gleamed 

Upon the glassy plain : and oftentimes. 

When we had given. our bodies to the wind. 

And all the shadowy banks on either side 

Came swee[Hng through the darkness, spinning itDI 

The rapid line of motion, then at once 
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Have I, redining bacic npon my beeb. 
Slopped short ; yet still the (olitary cliffe 
Wheeled by me— even as if the earth bad rolled 
With visible motion her dinmal lonnd t 
Behind me did they stretch in solemn train, 
Feebler and feebler, end I stood and watched 
Till all was tranquil as a nimmer sea. 



"THERE WAS A BOY." 

Thbrk was a Boy ; ye knew bim well, ye CliOi 

And isilands of Winander I — many a time, 

At evening, when the earliest stais began 

To move along the edges of the hills, 

Riang or setting would he stand alon^ 

Beneath the trees, or by the glimmering lake ; 

And there, with lingers interwoven, both hands 

Pressed closdy palm to palm and to hii month 

Uplifted, he, as through an imtrament, 

Blew mimic hootings to the alent owls, 

That they might answer bim. — And they would shout 

Across the watery vale, and shoat ag^. 

Responsive to bis call, — with quivering peals, 

And long balloos, and screams, and echoes loud 

Redoubled and redoubled ; concourse wild 

Of mirth and joctmd din I And, when it chanced 

That pauses or deep silence mocked his skill. 

Then, sometimes, in that silence, while be bong 

Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 

Has carried far into his heart the voice 

nts ; or the viable scene 
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Would entei uiuwaiei into hit) mind 

With all ite solemn imageiy, iti rocks, 

It* woods, ftiid th&t nnceibun h«»eii, reccmd 

Into the bosom of the steady hdce^ 

Ttui B07 WIS taken from his HUo, and died 
In childhood, ere he was full twelve ytata old. 
Fair is the spot, most beantifol the Vale 
Where he was bom : the giassy Churchyard hxi^ 
Upon a slope above the Tillage-school ; 
And, through that Church-yard whoi my way hat led 
At evening, I believe that oftentimes 
A long half -hour together I have stood 
Mute — looking at the grave in which he lies I 



YEW-TREES. 

Thbri is a Yew-tree, pride of Lorton Vale, 

Which to this day stands single, in the midst 

Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore, 

Not loth to fiunish weapons for the Bands 

Of Umfraville or Percy ere they marched 

To Scotland's heaths i or those that crosseii the sea 

And drew their sonnding bows at AiJnconr, 

Perhaps at earlier Crecy, or Poictieis. 

Of vast drcumference and gloom profound 

This solitary Tree ! — a living thing 

Produced loo elowly ever to decay ; 

Of form and aspect too magnificent 

To be destroyed. Bnt worthier still of note 

Are those fraternal Four of Borrowdalc, 

Joined m one solemn and capacious grove ; 

Huge tmnks I— and each particular trunk « giwwth 
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Of intertwisted fibres cerpentine 
Up-caning, and mvetaately conTolTcd, — 
Nor nmnfonned irith ThantMsj, and looks 
That thieaten the profane ; — a pillared ihade, 
Upon whose grassless floor of red-biown hoc. 
By EiheddiogB from the [Nning nmbn^ tinged 
PercnniallT — beneath whose sable roof 
Of boughs S3 if for festal purpose dedccd 
With onTejoidi^ benies — gtiosllj shapes 
May meet at noontide j Feat and trembling Hope, 
Silence and Foresiglit, Death the Skeleton 
And Time the Shadow ; there to celebrate, 
As in a natmal temple scattered o'er 
'With altars nndisturbed of mossy stone, 
United worship ; or in mute repose 
To lie, and listen to the monnlain flood 
MtnmiuiDg from Glaramara's inmost eaves. 
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CUMFOSBD A FEW MILBS t 



July 13, 1798. 

Five years hAve post ; live summers, with the length 

Of five loDg winters i and again I hear 

These waters, roUisg from their mountain-springs 

With & sweet inland munaur,^- — Once again 

Do I behold these steep and lofty difis, 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 

Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and connect 

The landscape with the quiet of the aby. 

The day is come when 1 again repose 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 

These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts, 

Which at this season, with their unripe fruits. 

Are dad in one gieen hue, and lose themselves 

Among the woods and copses, nor disturb 

The wild green landscape. Once again I see 

These he%erows, hardly hedgerows, little lioei 

Of sportive wood run wild : these pastoral farms, 

Green to the very door ; and wreaths of smoke 

Sent up, in silence, from among the trees I 

With some uncertain notice, as might seem 

Of vagrant dweUers in the houseless woods, 

Or of some Hermit's cave, where by his fire 

The Hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous Forms, 
Throngh a long absence, have not been to me 

1 Tha livci ii mt iflKUd by Ihn lidci m few milci above TialenL 
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As is a landscape to a blind maji's eye : 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and 'mid the din 
Of tonus and cities, I have owed to them, 
In bonis of weariness, sensations sweet, 
__relt in the blood, and felt along the heart J 
And passing even into my purer mind, 

% L WTEh tranquil restoration 1 — feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure : such, perhaps. 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man's life. 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 

1 i Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust. 
To them I may have ovred another gift. 
Of aspect more sublime ; that blessed mood. 
In which the burthen of the mystery. 
In which the heavy and the weaiy weight 

U' Of all this uninteUigible world. 

Is lightened ! — that serene and blessed mood. 
In which the a&ections gently lead us on, — 
Until, the breath of this corporeal fnune 
And even the motion of our human blood 
i4 ^ Almost suspended, we are Uid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
Wc see into the life of things. 

Uthis 
J.-'' Be but a vain belief, yet, oh I how oft. 
In darkness, aad amid the many shapes 
Of joyless (kylight ; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart. 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 
O sylvan Wye I Thou wanderer thro' the woods, 
H«w often has my spirit tamed to thee I 
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And now, wiCH gleams of half-exdngDished tbon^t, 
With many recc^nitions dim and bint; 

/ And lomewliat of a sad peiplexi^. 
Hie [nchiTe at the mind revives again : 
Wliile bece I itand, not only with the senae 
/ Of present pleamre, but wi^ pleasing thonghls 
I That in tins moment theie is life and food 

I. t I For fotnre yean. And eo I daic to hope. 

Though changed, no donbt, from what I was when fiist 
I came among these hills ; when like a roe 
I bonnded o'er the moontains, by the side) 
Of the deep riven, and the lonely streams^ 
' ■- Wherever nature led : more like a man 

Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who son^t the ttung he loved. For nature then 
(The comer pleasares of my boyish days. 
And Ihdr gkd animal movements all gone by) 
To me wBs all in all. — I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sonnding cataract 
Haunted me like a pai^on : the tall rock, 
llie mountain, and the deep and ^ooiny wood, 
Hieir cototin and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love. 
That had no need of a remoter charm. 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the ^e. — That time it past. 
And all its aching joys are now no more. 
And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor mnrmor ; odier ^Rs 
Have followed, for sudi loss, I would believe. 
Abundant lecompence. For I have learned 
To look on ikatare, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The ilill, sad mosic of humanity. 
Nor bush nor grating, though of ample power 
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To r-hnrf^n Mid subdnc And I have felt 
A presence that dutnrbs me with tiie joy 
Of derated thoi^hts : a sense mlJinie 
Of soinething bx moie deeply inteifoMd, 
Whose dwelling ia the li^t of setting nuu^ 
And the round ocean and the liTing air. 
And the Uae iky, and in the mind of man : 

i - A motion and a Epiric, that impels 

All thinldng things, all objects of all thought. 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods. 
And monntaina ; and of all that we behold 

,", From this green earth ; of all the mi^ty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they baU create,' 
And what perceire ; well pleated to recognise 
In nature and the language of the acBae, 
The anchor of my purest thoogbts, the muse, 
} The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of . all. Ty mora l *'"" g 

Nor peichanc^ 
If I were not thns tan^t, should I the more 
SnSer my genial spirits to decay : 
For thoa art nith me, here, upon the banks 
Of this fair liver; thou, my dearest Friend, 
My dear, dear Friend, and in thy voice I catch 
The lai^nags of my bxaia heart, and read 
My former pkasoiet in the shooting li^li 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh I yet a little while 
May I beb<^ in thee what I was once. 
My dear, dear Sister I and this prayer I make, 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that kired her ; 'tis her privil^e, 
lllrough all the years of this onr life, to lead 
1 Tbii line hu a c[ok racmblancc tc ui adminble line o( Vom^, 
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From joy to joy : for she om so infonii 

The mind that ia within us, so impress 

With quietoeti and booty, and so feed 

With lofty thoi^hti, that neither evil tongues, 

Ruh judgments. Dor the soeeis of selfish men. 

Nor gieetiiigi where do kindness is, nor all 

The dreuy inCeicoune of daily life. 

Shall e'er prerail against as, or disturb 

Our cheerful liith, that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 

Shine on Ihee in thy sotitsiy wallc ; 

And let the misty mountain winds be free 

To blow against thee : and in after years. 

When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 

Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 

Shall be a nanston for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dweUing-place 

For all street sounds and harmonies ; oh 1 then, 

If sditnde, or fear, or pain, or giief^ 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations I Nor, perchance 

If I should be where I no more can hear 

Thy vc»ce, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 

Of past existence, wilt thou then forget 

That on the banks of this delightfiil stream 

We stood tc^ther ; and that I, so long 

A worshipper of Nature, hither came 

Unwearied in that service : rather say 

With wanner love, oh I with bi deeper leal 

Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then foiget. 

That after many wanderings, many years 

Of absence, these steep woods and lofty clifls, 

And this green pastoral landscape, were to inc 

More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake 1 
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ADDRESS TO MY INFANT DAUGHTER 
DORA, 

ON BBINQ SmiNDBD THAT SHK WAS A MONTH OLD 

THAT QAV, SEPTEKBKR 16. 

Hast than then rirvived — 

Mild offspring of in&riD humanity, 

Meek In&nt 1 among all fotlomest things 

The most forloni-— one life of lliat bright star. 

The second glory of the Heavens ? — Thou hast ; 

Already hast survived that great decay. 

That tiansfonnation throi^h the vide earth felt. 

And by all nations. In that Being's sight 

From whom the race of human kind proceed, 

A thousand years aie but as yesterday ; 

And one day's nairow circuit is to Him 

Not less capacious than a thousand years. 

Bat what is time I What outward glory T Ndther 

A measure is of Thee, whose claims extend 

Through "heaven's eternal year." — Yet hail to Thee, 

Fnul, feeble Monlhling 1— by that name, methinks, 

Thy scaray breathing-time is portioned out 

Not idly. — Hadst thou been of Indian birth. 

Couched on • casual bed of moss and leaves. 

And rudely canopied by leafy boughs. 

Or to the churiish elements exposed 

On the blxmk plains,— the coldness of the night, 

Or the night's darkness, or its cheerful face 

Of beauty, by the changing Moon adorned. 

Would, with imperious aitoonition, then 

Have scored thine age, and punctually timed 

Thine infant history, on the minds of those 
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Who miglit bave wondered with tbee. — Mother's lo<re, 

Nor less than mothei's love in other breasts, 

V/m, among us wum-dad and waimly-honsed 

Do for thee what the fingo' of the hesTena 

Doth all too often harthly execnte 

For thy nnblest coevals, amid wildi 

Where Bmej bath tmaU liberQ' to grace 

The affections, to exalt tbem or refine ; 

And the matenial aTmpsthy itself 

Thotm;h strong, is, in the main, a jofitat tie 

Of naked inatinct, wound about the heart. 

H^^ier, ba happier, is thy lot and oars ! 

Even now — to solemnise thy helpless state, 

And to enliven in the mind's regard 

Thy passive beauty — parallels have risen, 

Resemblances, or contrasts, that connee^ 

Within the region of a Other's thought^ 

Thee and thy mate and sister of flie skf. 

And first ; thy sinless progress, throi^ a world 

By sorrow daikeited and by care distmbed. 

Apt likeness bears to hers, through gathered clouds, 

Moving untouched in silver purity, 

And cheering oft-times fiieir reluctaot gloom. 

Fair are ye both, and both are fiee from stain : 

But thou, how leisurely thou fill'st thy horn 

With brightness I leaving her to post along, 

And range abont, disquieted in change, 

And eUII impatient of the shape she wears. 

Once up, once down the hill, one journey. Babe, 

That will suffice thee ; and it seems that now 

Thou hast fore-knowledge that such task is Qiine ; 

ThoD travcllest so contentedly, and sleep'st 

In such a heedless peace. Alas I fUl soon 

Hath ttiis conception, gratefiil to behold. 

Changed countenance, like an object solUed o'er 
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By breathing mist ; and thine *ppeus to be 

A monmM laboni, while to her is given 

Hope, and a renovation withont end. 

— That smile forbids the tbot%ht ; for on thy fiuc 

SmHes are beginning, like the beams of dawn. 

To shoot Mid drcnlate ; smiles have there been seen ; 

Tnnqoil assniances that Heaven snpporti 

The feeble motions of Ihj life, and cheeis 

Thy loneliness ; or shall those smiles be called 

Feden of love^ pnt forth aa if to explore 

This untried world, and to prepare thy way 

Tluon^ a strait passage intricate and dim t 

Snch are they; and the same are tokens, ugns, 

Which, when the Appointed season hath arrived, 

Joy, as her holiest language, shall adopt ; 

And Reason's godlike power be piond to own. 
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Nay, Traveller ! rest This lonely Yew-tree stands 
Fai from all liutDa.ii dwelling : what if liere 
No sparkling riviilet spread the verdant herb ! 
What if the bee love not these barren boughs ! 
Yet, if the wind breathe soft, the curling waves. 
That break against the shore, shall lull thy mind 
Bjr one soft impulse saved from vacancy. 

Who he was 

That piled these stones, and with the mossy sod 

First covered o'er, and langfat this aged Tree 

With its dark arms to form a circling bower, 

I well remember. — He was one who owned 

No common souL In youth by science nuised. 

And led by nature into a wild scene 

or lofty hopes, he to the world went forth 

A favoured Seing, knowing no desire 

Which Genius did not hallow,— 'gainst the faint 

Of dissolute tongues, and jealousy, and hate. 

And scorn, — against all enemies prepared. 

All but ni^lect The world, for so it thought, 

Owed him no service ; wherefore he at once 

With indignation tamed himself away. 

And with the food of pride sustained his soul 

In solitnde. — Stranger! these gloomy boughs 

Had charms for him ; and here be loved to dt. 

His only visitants a straggling sheep. 

The stone-chat, or the glancing sand-piper : 
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And on these barren rocks, with fern and h«atli 
And juniper and thistle sprinkled o'er, 
Fixing hi* downcast eye, he many an hour 
A morbid pleasvire nourished, tnciog here 
An emblem of his own unfruitful life : 
And, lifting up his bead, he then would gaze 
Od the more distant scene, — how lovely 'tis 
Thou see'st, — and he would gaze till it became 
Far bveliet, and his heart could not sustain 
The beauty, still more beauteous I Nor, that time, 
When nature had subdued him to herself. 
Would he forget those beings, to whose minds. 
Warm from the labours of benevolence, 
The world and human life appeared a scene 
Of kindred loveliness ; then he would sigh 
With moumfid joy, to think that others felE 
What he must never feel ; and so, lost Man ! 
Od visionary views would &jicy feed. 
Till his eye streamed with tears. In this deep vale 
He died, — this seat his only monument. 

If Thou be one whose heart the holy fonns 
Of young unagination have kept pure. 
Stranger I henceforth be warned ; and know that 

pride, 
Howe'er disguised in its own majesty. 
Is littleness j that he who feels contempt 
For any hving thing, hath bculties 
YThich he has never used ; that thought with him 
Ii in hs infancy. The man whose eje 
Ii ever on himself doth look on one, 
TTie leait of Natore"! works, one who might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful, ever, be vriser. Thou 1 
Instructed that true knowledge leads to hiv^ 
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Tiue dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the uleot hour of inward thought, 
Can still suspect, and still revere himseli^ 
In lowUness of heart. 



FRENCH REVOLUTION. 



Oh I pleasant exercise of hope and joy ! 

For mighty were the auiiliars, which then stood 

Upon our side, we who were strong in love ! 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive. 

But to be jroung was very heaven I — Oh t times, 

In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 

Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 

The attraction of a country in Romance I 

When Reason seemed the most to assert her rights 

When most intent on making of herself 

A prime enchantress— to assist the work. 

Which then was going forward in her name ! 

Not fovoured spots alone, but the whole earth. 

The beauty wore of promise — that which sets 

(As at some momoit might not be unfelt 

Among the bowers of paradise itself) 

The budding rose above the rose full blown. 

What temper at the prospect did not wake 

To hapinness unthooght of ! The inert 

Were tonsed, and lively natures rapt away I 

ThE7 who had fed theit childhood upon dieams. 

The playfellowB of fancy, who bad made 
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All powers of swiftness, snbtilty and strength 
Tbeir miDisteis, — who in lordly wise had stirred 
Among the grandest objects of the sense. 
And dealt with whatsoever the; fcnwd there 
As if they had within some liirkii^ right 
To wield it ; they, too, who, of gentle mood. 
Had watched all gentle motions, and to these 
Had fitted their own thoughts, schemers more mild, 
And in the region of thett peaceful selves ; — 
Now was it that Ivli found, the Meek and Lofty 
Did both find helpets to their heart's desiie. 
And stuff at hand, plastic as they could wish ; 
TVere called upon to aerdse their skill. 
Not in Utopia, sabteiranean Fields, 
Or some secreted Island, Heaven knows where ! 
But in the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us, — the place where in the end 
We find o ' 



THE SIMPLON PASS. 

Brook and road 

Were fdlow-tiavelleis in this gloomy Pass, 
And with them did we journey several hours 
At a slow step. The immeasunble height 
Of woods decaying, never to be decayed. 
The stationary blasts of wateifalls, 
And in the narrow rent, at every tnm. 
Winds thwarting winds bewildered and forlorn. 
The torrents shooting from the clear blue sky, 
The rocks that muttered close upon our ears, 
Black drizzling crags that spake by the wayside 
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As if > voice were in them, the sick sight 

And gidd? prospect of the raving stream, 

The unfettered clouds and r^on of the heavens, 

Tnmnlt and peace, the darkness and the light — 

Were all like workings of one mind, the featares 

Of tite same face, blossoms apon one tree, 

Chantcten of the great Apocalypse 

The types and symbols of Eternity, 

Of firat, and last, and midst, and without end. 



FRAGMENT FROM THE RECLUSE. 

On Man, on Nature, and on Human Life^ 

Musing in solitude, 1 oft perceive 

Fair trains of imagery before me rise. 

Accompanied by feelings of delight 

Pure, or with no unpleasing sadness mixed ; 

And I am conscious of affecting thoughts 

And dear remembrances, whose presence soothes 

Or elevates the Mind, intent to we^ 

The good and evil of our mortal state. 

— To these emotions, whencesoe'er they come. 

Whether from breath of outward drcumstoncc. 

Or from the Soul — an impulse to herself, 

I would give ntterance in tiumeroua verse. 

Of Truth, of Grandeur, Beauty, Love, and Hope_ 

Aitd melancholy Fear subdued by Faith ; 

Of blessed consolations in distress ; 

Of moisl strength, and mtellectual power ; 

Of joy in widest commonalty spread ; 

Of the individual Mind that keeps her own 

Inviolate retirement, subject there 
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To Conscience only, and the law supreme 

Of that Intelligence which governs all ; 

Iidng: — "fit audience let me find thoogfa fewt" 

So prayed, more gaining than he asked, the Bard, 
Holiest of Men. — Urania, I shall need 
Thy guidance, or a greater Muse, if such 
Descend to earth or dwell in highest heaven I 
For I must tread on shadowy ground, must sink 
Deep — and, aloll ascending, breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens ia but a veil. 
All strength— all terror, single or in bands. 
That ever was put forth in peiKinal form ; 
Jehovah— with his thnnder, and the choir 
Of shoating Angels, and the empyreal thrones — 
I pass them mialarmed. Not Chaos, not 
The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 
Nor aught of blinder vacancy, scooped out 
By help of dreams, can breed such fear and awe 
As iall upon us often when we look 
Into oar Minds, into the Mind of Man, 
My haunt, and the main region of my song. 
— Beauty^a living Presence of the earth. 
Surpassing the most tail ideal Forms 
Which craft of delicate Spirits hath composed 
From earth's materials — waits upon my steps ; 
Fitches her tents before me as I move. 
An hondy ndghbonr. Paradise, and groves 
Ely^an, Fortimale Fields — like those of old 
Sought b the Atlantic Main — why should they be 
A history only of departed things. 
Or a mere fiction of what never was T 
For the discerning intellect of Man, 
When wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find these 
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A dmple produce of the common day, 

I, long before the bUssM hour actives. 

Would chant, in lonely peaces the spousal vene 

Of this great consummation : — and, by words 

Which spealc of nothing more than what we are, 

Would I arouse the sensual from their sleep 

Of Death, and win the vacant and the vain 

To noble raptures ; white my voice proclaims 

How exquisitely the individual Mind 

(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 

Of the whole species) to the eilemid World 

Is litted ;—and how exquisitely, too, 

Theme tf>\ f but little heard of among Men, 

The eKtemal World is GUed to the Mind ; 

And the creation (by no lower name 

Can it be called) which they with blended might 

Accomplish : — this is our high argument. 

— Such grateful haunts forgoing, if I oft 

Must turn elsewhere — to travel near the tribes 

And fellowships of men, and see ill sighls 

Of madding passions mutually inflamed ; 

Mnst hear Humanity in fields and groves 

I^pe solitary anguish ; or must hang 

Brooding above the fierce confederate storm 

Of sorrow, barricadoed erermotc 

Within the walls of Cities ; may these sounds 

Have their authentic comment, — that even these 

Hearing, I be not downcast or forlorn I 

— Descend, prophetic Spirit I that inspirest 

The human Soul of universal earth. 

Dreaming on things to come ; and dost possess 

A metropolitan Temple in the hearts 

Of mighty Poets ; upon me bestow 

A gift of genuine insight ; that my Song 

With star-like virtue in its place may shine. 
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Shedding benignant influence, — and secure. 

Itself, from all malevolent effect 

Of those mntationa that extend their sway 

Throu^ont the nether sphere 1 — And if with this 

I mix more lowljr matter ; with the thing 

Conlemplated, describe the Mind and Man 

Contemplating, and who, and what he wa^ 

The trandtoi; Bdng that beheld 

This Vision, — when and where, and how he lived ; — 

Be not this labour useless. If such theme 

May sort with highest objects, then, dread Power, 

Whose gracious favour is the primal source 

Of all illumination, may ray Life 

Express the image of a better time, 

More wise desires, and simpler manners ; — none 

My Heart in genuine freedom r— all pure thoughts 

Be with me ; — so shall thy unfailing love 

Guide, and support, and cheer me to the end I 
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THE OLD CUMBERLAND BEGGAR. 

The cIusorBeSpui, to which the Old Man hen described bdonss, 
will probahty uon be extinct. It cetissted of poor, aod, mostly, 
old Bud infinn peraoos, vhg confined tbcmKlves to a stated 
round in ibelr ndghbcurhood, and hsd certain fiied days, on 
which, at diJTerenC houses, they re^laHy received alms, somo- 
timca in money, but mostly in provisions. 

I SAW an aged Begga.r in my walk ; 
And he was seated, by the highway side. 
On a low structure of rude misoory 
Built at the foot of a huge hill, that they 
Who lead their horses down the sleep rough road 
May thence remount at ease. The aged Man 
Had pkced his stafT across the broad smooth stone 
That overlays the pile ; and, from a bag 
All white with floor, the dole of village dames. 
He drew his scraps and fragments, one by one ; 
And scanned them with a fixed and serious look 
Of idle computation. In the sun. 
Upon the second step of that small pile, 
Surrounded by those wild unpeopled hills. 
He sat, and ate bis food in sohtude : 
And ever, scattered from his palsied hand. 
That, still attempting to prevent the waste. 
Was bafBed still, the crumbs in little showers 
■ Fell on the ground ; and the small mountain birds. 
Not ventaring yet to peck their destined meal, 
Approached within the length of half his staff. 
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He travels on, a solitaiy Man, 

So helpless in appeannce, that for hiin 

The SBnnteriiig hoisenum-tiavelleT does not throw 

With CBiel«ts hand his slms npon the ^ound, 

But stops, — that he may safely lodge the <x»n 

Within the old Man's hat ; nor quits hint so, 

But still, when he has given his hoise the rein, 

Watches the aged B^gat with a look 

Sidelong — and half-ieverted. She who (ends 

The toll-gate, when in summer at her door 

She turm her wheel, if on the road she sees 

The aged B^gai coming, quits ber work, 

And hfb &t latch for him that he may pass. 

The post-bo]', when his [attUag wheels o'eitake 

The aged B<£gar in the woody lane, 

Shouts to him from behind ; and, if thus warned 

The old Man does not change his couwe, the boy 

Turns with less ndsy wheels lo the roadside. 

And passes genlly by— without a curse 

Upon his lips, or anger at his heart 

He travds on, a solitary Man ; 

His age has no companion. On the ground 

His eyes are turned, and, as he moTes along, 

T&^ move along the ground ; and, evennore. 

Instead of common and habitual sight 

Of fields vrilh rural works, of hill and dale. 

And the blue sky, one little span of earth 

Is all his prospect Thus, from day to day. 

Bow-bent, his eyes for ever on the ground. 

He plies his weary journey j seeing still. 

And seldom knowing that he sees, some straw. 

Some scattered leaf^ or marks which, in one track. 

The nails of cart or charioC-wheel have left 

Impressed on the white road, — in the same line. 

At distance still (he same. Poor Traveller ! 
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Hii stafFtnuls with him; scarcd]r do his feet 
Ksturb the summer dast ; he is so still 
In look and motion, that the cottage cnrt^ 
Eie he have passed the door, will tnm awajr. 
Weary of baridng at him. Boys and ^lis. 
The meant and the busy, maids and youths. 
And urchins newly breedied — all pass him by : 
Him even Ihe sbw-p«ced waggon leaves behiitd. 

But deem not this Man useless. — Statesmen I ye 
Who are so restless in your wisdom, ye 
Who have a broom still ready in your hands 
To rid Ihe world of nuisances ; ye proud, 
Heail-swoln, while in your pride ye contemplate 
VoDT talents, power, and wisdom, deem him not 
A burthen of the earth 1 Tis Nature's law 
That none, the meanest of created things. 
Of forms created the most vile and brut^ 
The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good— a spirit and pulse of good, 
A life and soul, to every mode of bang 
Inseparably linked. While thus he creeps 
From door to door, the ViUageis in him 
Behold a record which together binds 
Past deeds and offices of charily. 
Else unremembered, and so keeps alive 
The kindly mood in hearts which Upse of years. 
And that half-wisdom ha]f.<itperience gives, 
Make slow to feel, and by sure steps resign 
To selfishness and cold oblivioas cares. 
Among the ferms and solitary huts, 
Hamlets and thinly-scattered villages. 
Where'er the agied Beggar Ukes his rounds. 
The mild necessi^ of use compels 
Toectsoflove; and habit does the work 
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Of reason; jet prepares that afler-jcrr 

Vniidi resson cherishes. And thus the soul, 

B J that eweet taste of pleMore nnpuisued. 

Doth find herself inseaubly disposed 

To virtue and true goodness. Some there aie. 

By their good works exalted, loftjr minds 

And meditative, authors of delight 

And happiness, which to the end of time 

Will lire, and spread, and kindle : even such minds 

Id childhood, from this solitary Being, 

Or from like wanderer, haply have received 

(A thing more precious far than all that books 

Or the solidtudes of love can do I) 

That first mild touch of sympathy and thought. 

In which they found Iheir kindred with a world 

Where want and sorrow were. The easy man 

Who sits at his own door,-— and, like the pear 

That overhangs his head from the green wall, 

Feeds in the sunshine ; the robust and young, 

The prosperous and nnthinking, they who live 

Sheltered, and floorish in a little grove 

Of tbeit'own kindred ; — all behold in him 

A siloit monitor, which on thdr minds 

Must needs hnpress a transitory thought 

Of self-congratnlation, to the heart 

Of each recalling his peculiar boons. 

His chartera and exemptions ; and, perchance. 

Though he to no one give the fortitude 

And drcmnspection needful to preserve 

His present blessings, and to husband up 

The respite of the season, he at least — 

And 'tis no Tulgar service — makes them felt. 
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Men who can hear the D«c*logne aod feel 

No self-reproach ; who of the moral law 

Established in the land where they abide 

Are strict obierrer^ ; and not negligent, 

lo acts of love to those with whom they dwell. 

Their kindred, and the children of their blood. 

Praise be to such, and to their slumbers peace ! 

— But of (he poor man ask, the abject poor ; 

Go, and demand of him, if there be here 

In this cold abstinence from evil deeds, 

And these Inevitable charities, 

Wherewith to satiny the human soal T 

No — Man is dear to Man ; the poonst poor 

Long for some moments in a weary life 

When they can know and feel that they have been, 

Themselves, the fathers and the dealers-out 

Of some small bles^ngs ; have been kind to such 

As needed kindness, for this single cause. 

That we have all of us one human heart. 

—Such pleasure is to one kind being known. 

My neighbour, when with punctual care, each week 

Duly as Friday comes, Ihough pressed herself 

By her own wants, she from her store of meal 

Takes one misparing handful for the scrip 

Of this old Mendicant, and, from her door 

Returning with exhilarated heart. 

Sits by her fire, and builds her hope in heaven. 

Then let hi"" pass, a bles^ng on bis head ! 
And while in that vast solitude to which 
The tide of things has borne him, he appears 
To breathe and live but for himself alone, 
Unblaroed, nninjured, let him bear about 
The good which the betvignant law of Heaven 
Has hung around him : and, while life is his, 
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Still let bim prompt the imletlered Villagers 
To lender offices and pensive thonghtx. 
— Then let him pass, a hlessiog on his head I 
And, long as he can wander, let bim breathe 
The frEshness of the Talleyx ; let hii Uood 
Straggle with froEty air and winter snows ; 
And let the chartered wind that sweeps the heath 
Beat his gray locks ag^st his withered &£e. 
Reverence the hope whose vital aiudousness 
Gives the last hnman bterest to his heart I 
May never House, misnamed of Industry, 
Make him a captive 1 for that pent-up din, 
Hiose life-consuming sounds that dog the air, 
Be his the natural silence of old age 1 
Let him be free of mountain solitudes ; 
And have around him, whether heard or not. 
The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 
Few are his pleasures : if his eyes have now 
Been doomed so long to settle on the earth 
That not vrithout >ome effort they behold 
The countenance of the horizontal sun, 
Riung or setting, let the light at least 
Find a free entrance to their languid orbs. 
And let him, wA^t and joien he will, sit down 
Beneath the trees, or by the grassy bank 
Of highway side, and with the little birds 
Share his chance-gathered meal ; and, finally. 
As in the eye of Nature he has lived. 

So in the eye of Naluie let him ^ 1 
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ANIMAL TRANQUILLITY AND DECAY. 



Thb little hedgerow birds. 
That peck along the roid, record him noL 
H« tiaveb on, and in his face, bk step. 
His gait, is one expression ; eveiy limb. 
His look and bending figure, all bespeak 
A man who doea not move with pain, but moves 
With thought. — He is Insen^bly subdued 
To settled quiet : he is one by whom 
AU effort seems forgotten ; one to whom 
Long patience hath snch mild composuie given. 
That patience now doth seem a thing of which 
He hath no need. He is by nature led 
To peace so periecl, that the young behold 
With envy, what the Old Man hardly feeU. 
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It seemB a. day 

(I speak of one from nuuiy singled out) 

One of those heavenly days which canoot die ; 

When, in the eagerness of boyish hope, 

I left our Cottage-threshold, sallying forth 

With a huge wallet o'ec my shoulders slung, 

A nutting-crook in hand, and turned my steps 

Toward the distant woods, a Figure quaint. 

Tricked out in proud di^piise of cast-off weeds 

Which for that service had been husbanded. 

By exhortation of my frugal Dame ; 

Motley accoutrement, of power to smile 

At thorns, and brakes, and brambles,— and, in truth, 

More T^ged than need was I Among the woods, 

And o'er the pathless rocks, I forced my way 

Until, at length, I came to one dear nook 

Unvisited, where not a broken bough 

Drooped with its withered leaves, ungracious sign 

Of devastation, but the hazels rose 

Toll and erect, with milk-white clusters hung, 

A TJrgin scene !— A little while I stood. 

Breathing with such suppression of the heart 

As joy delights in ; and, with wise restraint 

Volnptnous, fearless of a rival, eyed 

The banquet, — or beneath the trees I sate 

Among the flowers, and with the flowers I played ; 

A temper known lo those, who, after long 

And wear; expectation, have been blest 

With sudden happiness beyond all hope. — 

Perhaps it was a bower beneath whose leaves 

The violets of five seasons re-appear 
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And fade, unseen by any hnman ejre ; 
Where fairy water-bi'eaks do mutmor on 
For ever, — and T saw the sparkling foam, 
And with my cheek on one of those green stones 
That, fleeced with moss, beneath the shady trees, 
Lay round ine, scattered like a flock of sheep^ 
1 heard the munnur and the munnuTing sound, 
In that sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay 
Tribute to ease ; and, of its joy secure, 
' The heart luxnmtes wilh indifferent things. 
Wasting its kindliness on stocks and stones. 
And on the vacant dr. Then up I rose. 
And dragged to eaith both branch and boi^h, willi 

And merciless ravage ; and the shady nook 
Of baiels, and the green and mossy bower, 
Defonned and sullied, patiently gave up 
Their quiet beii^ ; and, unless I now 
Confoond my present feelings wilh the past, 
Even then, when from the bower T tamed away 
Exalting, rich beyond the wealth of kings, 
I felt a sense of pain when I beheld 
The rflent trees and the intruding sky,— 
Then, dearest Maiden t move along these shades 
In gentleness of heart ; with gentle hand 
Touch — for there is a spirit in the woods. 
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TO JOANNA- 

Amid the smolte of cities did yaa pass 

The time of earljr fouth ; and there yoa teamed. 

From yean of quiet industry, to love 

The living beings b; yonr own fireside, 

With such a strong devotion, th&t jaut heart 

Is slow toward the STinpathies of them 

Who look upon the hiJIs with tenderness. 

And make deal fiiendshlps with the streams and 

Vet we, who are transgressors in this kind. 
Dwelling retired in our nmplicitjr 
Among the woods and fields, we love yoti well, 
Joanna I. and I guess, since foti have been 
So distant from us now for two long years, 
That j'ou will gladly listen (o discourse. 
However trivial, if yoa thence are taught 
That they, vrith whom you once were happy, talk 
Familiarly of yon and of old times. 

While I was seated, now some ten days past. 
Beneath those lofty firs, that overtop 
Tbdr ancient neighboor, the old steeple tower. 
The Vicar from bis gloomy house bard by 
Came forth to greet me ; and when he had asked, 
" How fares Joanna, that wild-hearted Maid t 
And when will she ratnro to us T" he paused 1 
And, after short exchange of village news. 
He with giave looks demajided, for what cause. 
Reviving obsolete idolatry, 
I, like a Runic Priest, in characteis 
Of formidable riie had chiselled out 
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Some nncoath name npcn the native rode. 

Above the Rotha, b^ the forest side. 

— Now, by those dear immuiuties of heart 

Engendered betwixt malice and true love, 

I was not loth to be so catechised, 

And this was my reply : — " As it befel. 

One summer morning we bad walked abroad 

At break of day, Joaana and myscUl 

— 'Twas that deliglitfal season when the broom, 

Full-flowered, and visible on every steep. 

Along the copses nms in veins of gold. 

Our pathway led us on to Rotha's banks; 

And when we came in front of that tall rock 

Which looks toward the East, I there stopped short. 

And traced the lofty barrier with my eye 

Ftom base to sunumt ; such ddight I found 

To note in shrub and tree, in stone and flower, 

That intermiatute of delicious hues. 

Along so vast a suriace, all at once^ 

In one impression, by connecting force 

Of their own beauty, imaged m the heart 

— When I had gazed perhaps two minutes' apace, 

Joanna, looking in roy eyes, beheld 

That ravishment of mine, and langhed alood. 

The Rock, like something starting from a sleep. 

Took up the L^y's voice, and laughed again : 

That ancient Woman seated <m Hehn-Crag 

Was ready with her caveni ; Hammer-Scar, 

And the tall Steep of SUver-How, sent forth 

A noise of langhter ; southern Loogbiigg heard 

And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone : 

Hclvellyn iar into the clear blue sky 

Carried the Lady's voicei— old Skiddaw blew 

His speaking trumpet ;— back out of the clouds 

or Glaramaia southward came the voice ; 
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And Kirkatone tossed it from his misty head. 

— Now whether (s^d I to our cordial friend, 

Who in the hey-day of astonishment 

Smiled in my fece) this were in simple tmth 

A woric accomplished by the brotherhood 

Of ancient mountains, or my ear was touched 

Wilh dreams and visionary impulses 

To me atone imparted, sore I am 

That there was a toad aproar in the hiDs ; 

And, while we twth were listening, to my side 

The &ir Joanna drew, as if she wished 

To shelter from some object of her fear. 

— And hence, long afterwards, when eighteen moons 

Were wasted, as I chanced to wallc alone 

Beneath this roct, at sunrise, on a calm 

And silent morning, I sat down, and there, 

In memory of affections old and true, 

I chiselled out in those rude characters 

Joanna's name tipon the living slone. 

And I, and all who dwell by my fireside. 

Have called the lovely rock, 'Joanna's Rock."" 

Nora. — In CumberUiid and WettmoTluid are MrerBl Inicrip- 
tioD&i upon tha nuive rock, i 
the nideneu of the Vorkou 
They are without doubt Roman. 

The RDtha, Beotioned in thu poem, is the River which, flowing 
Ihrouih the lakei oT GiBunare and Rj^lale, falls into Wynuider. 
On Helm-Crag, that impreuive single MoDDUin nl the head of the 
Vale of GrsBmere, is a roclc vhich from most points of view beais a 
etradng resemblance to an Old Woman mwering. Close by this 
rock a one of those Fisiurea or Caverns, which in the language of 
the conntry are called DungEOni. Most of the Uounlaini here 
mentuHied immediately surround the Vale of Gnimue ; of the otben, 
■ome are at a couiderable distance, but they belong >•> Ibe same 
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THE FIR-GROVE PATH. 

When, to the «ttiactioiu of the busy World 
Preferring stndioni leisure, I had clu>sen 
A habitatioD in this peaceiid Vole, 
Sharp season followed of coDtinnal storm 
In deepest winter ; and, from week to week, 
Pathway, and lane, and pabltc road, were ck^|£ed 
With frequent showers of snow. Upon a hill 
At a short distance from my Cottage, stands 
A »tatdy Fir-grove, whither I was wont 
To hasten ; for I fomid, beneath the roof 
Of that perennial dade, a cloistral place 
Of refuge, with an miincambered floor. 
Here, in safe covert, on the eballow snow. 
And, sometimes, on a speck of visible earth. 
The redbreast near me lumped ; nor was I loth 
To tympathise with vulgar coppice Birds 
That, for protection from the nipping blast. 
Hither repaired. — A single beech-tree grew 
Within this grove of firs ; and, on the fork 
Of that one beech, appeared a thrush's nest ; 
A last year's nest, conspLcuoasly built 
At such small elevation from the ground 
As gave sure sign that they, who in that house 
Of nature and of love had made their home 
Amid the fir-trees, all the summer long 
Dwelt io a tranquil spot And oftentimes, 
A few iheep, stra^lers from some mountain-flock, 
Would watch'my motions with suspicious stare, 
From the remotest outskirts of the grove, — 
Some nook where they had made their final stand, 
Huddlhig together from two fears — the fear 
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Of me and of tbe ttomi. Pall tatatj an hour 
Here did I lose. But ia tliis grove the trees 
Had been eo thickly planted, sod had tbriven 
In such perplexed and intiicate anaj, 
That TSinly did I seek, between their stems, 
A length of open space, where to and &o 
My feel might more without concern or cai« ; 
And, baffled thtis, before the storm relaxed, 
I'£«ased the sheUer to freqaent, — and priied. 
Less than I wished to prize, that calm recess. 

The snows dissolved, and genial Spring returned 
To clothe the Gelds with veidure. Other haonts 
Meanwhile were mine ; till, one bright April day, 
By chance retiring from the glare of noon 
To this forsaken covert, there I found 
A hoary path-way traced between the trees. 
And winding on with such an easy line 
Along a natural opening, that I stood 
Much wondering how I could have sought in vain 
For what was now so obvious. To abide. 
For an allotted interval of ease. 
Beneath my cottage roof, had newly come 
From Uw wild sea a cherished Visitant ; 
And with the oght of this saoie path — began. 
Began and ended, in the shady grove. 
Pleasant conviction flashed upon my mind 
That, to this opportune recess allored. 
He had surveyed it with a liner eye, 
A heart more wakeful ; and had worn the track 
By pacing here, unwearied and alone. 
In that habitoal restlessness of foot 
With which the Sailor meamres o'er and o'er 
His short domain upon the vessel's deck, 
WhOe she is travelling thmn^ the dreary sea. 
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When thoa hadst quitted Esdimit^s pleasant shore, 
And taken thjr fint leave of those gieen lii11< 
And rocks that were the plaj'^ronnd o( thy Yonth, 
Year followed year, my Brother 1 and we two. 
Convening not, knew little in what mould 
Each other's mindi were bihioned ; and at length, 
When once again we met in Grasmcre Vale^ 
Between ns there was little other bond 
Than ctmunon feelings of fiatemal love. 
But thon, a School-boy, to the sea hadst carried 
Undying recollections ; Katuie there 
Was with thee ; she, who bved os both, she still 
Was with thee ; and even so didst thou become 
A liimt Poet ; from the solitude 
Of the vast sea didst hiing a waCchfol heart 
Still coochant, an inevitable ear. 
And an eye practised like a blind man's touch. 
— Back to the joyless Ocean thou art gone ; 
Noi from this vestige of thy nmsdog hours 
Could I widihold thy honoured name, and now 
I love the fir^grove with a perfect love. 
Thither do I withdraw when cloudless sons 
Shine hot, or wind blows troublesome and strong ; 
And there I sit at evening, when the steep 
Of Silver-how, and Giasmere's peaceful Lake, 
And one green Island, gleam between the stems 
Of the dark firs, a viaonary wene J 
And, while I gaze upon the spectade 
Of douded splendour, on this dream-like s^t 
Of solemn loveliness, I think on thee. 
My Brother, and on all which thou hast lost. 
Nor seldom, if I rightly (piess, — while Thou, 
Muttering the Verees which I muttered first 
Among the mountains, through the midoi^t watch 
Art pacing thoughtfully the Vessel's deck 
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In some far TCgiion, — here, wbile o'er my head. 
At every impulse of the moving breeze, 
The fir-grove mnimnis wtlh a sea-like sonod. 
Alone I tresd this path ; — for aught I know. 
Timing mj slept lo thine ; and, with a store 
Of imdistingiiishable sympathies. 
Mingling most earnest wishes for the day 
When we, and others whom we love, shall meet 
A second time, 'm Grasmere's happy Vale. 
Note.— Thi! wish was not sranted ; Ihe leinenled Penon nol 
long aSta prrished by shipwreck, hi discharge of hts duty u Com- 
mander aC the Hmiounble East Iwlii Cgmpuif'a Veuel, the Earl 



A FAREWELL. 

COMPOSED IN THE YEAR l8o2. 

Farewelt., thou little Nook of mountun^round, 

Thon rocky comer in the lowest stair 

Of that magnificent temple which doth bonnd 

One side of onr whole vale with grandeur rare ; 

Sweet garden-orchard, enunently &ur. 

The loveliest spot that man hath ever found. 

Farewell I — we leave thee to Heaven's peaceful car< 

Thee, and the Cotti^ which thon dost surround. 

Our boat is safely anchored by the dioie. 
And there will safely ride when we are gone : 
The flowering shrubs that dectc our humble door 
Will prosper, though untended and alone : 
Fields, goods, and far-off chattels we have none : 
These narrow botmds contain onr private store 
Of things earth makes, and sun doth shine upon ; 
Here are they in our sight — we have 00 more. 
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Sunshine and showei be with you, bnd and bell '. 
For two months now in vain we shall be sought ; 
We leave you here in solitude to dwell 
With these our latest pits of tender thought ; 
Thou, like the morning, in thy saSroa coat, 
Biigbt gowan, and marsh-maj-igold, farewell I 
Whom from the borders of the Lake we brought. 
And placed t'other, near om' rocky WelL 

We go for One to whom ye will be dear ; 
And Khe will prize this Bower, this Lidisn shed. 
Oar own contrivance, building without peer I 
— A gentle Maid, whose heart is lowty bred, 
Whose pleasures are in wild lields gatherU, 
With joyoiisness, and with a thoughtful cheer, 
Will come to you, — to you herself will wed, — 
And love the blessed life that we lead here. 

Dear Spot I which we have watched with tender heed, 
Bringlsg th«e chosen plants and blossoms blown 
Among the distant mountains, flower and weed. 
Which thoa hast taken to thee as thy own. 
Making all kindness registered and known ; 
Thou for our sakes, though Nature's Child indeed. 
Fair in thyself and beautiful alone, 
Host ta\xa gifts which thou dost little need. 

And O most constant, yet most lickle Place, 
That hast thy wayward moods, as thou dost show 
To them who look not daily on thy bxx ; 
Who, bong loved, in love no boimds dost know, 
And tayesl, when we forsake thee, " Let them go 1 
Thon easy-hearted Tiatig, with thy wild race 
Of weeds and flowets, till we return be slow. 
And travel with the year at a soft pace. 
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„__H.d2^Ejo tell her tsJes of years gone by. 

And this sweei spilllji, LIul bmiLheloved and best ; 

Jgy will he flow n ip its mortality ; 

Soniething^must stay to tell us of the rest. 

Here, thronged with primroses, ite sle«p rock's breast 

Glitteied at evening like a sUttj sky ; 

And in this bnsh our Sparroir bmit her nest. 

Of which I saDg one song that will not die. 

happy GardcD ! whose sednaon deep 
Hath been so friendly to industrious hours ; 
And to soft slumbem, that did gently steep 
Our spirits, carryii^ with them dreams of flowers, 
And wild notes warbled among lealy bowers ; 
Two bumiiig months let summer overleap, 
Altd, coming back with Her who will be ours. 
Into thj bosom we again shall creep. 



STANZAS 

I POCKET-COPY OF 



Within oor happy Castle there dwelt One ' 
Whom without bUme I may not overlook ; 

Who more devout enjoyment with us took : 
Here on his hours he hung as on a book ; 
On his own time here would he float away. 
As doth a fly upon a summer brook ; 
But go to-moTTOw — or belike the day — 
Seek for him, — be is fled ; and whither none a 

t S. T. Coleridee. 
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Thai often Tould he ita.ye oar peaceful home. 

And find elsewhere his bnsmess or delight ; 

Oat of oar Valley's limits did he roam : 

Fall many a time, upon a stormy night, 

Hi* Toice came to ns from the neighboaniig height : 

Oft did we see him diiving fall in view 

At mid-day when the sun ms Bhining bright ; 

What in wM on him, what he had to do, 

A mighty wonder bred among our quiet crew. 

Ah I piteous sight It was to see this Man 

When he came back to as, a withered flower, — 

Or, like a sinfol creatore, pale and wan. 

Down would he sit ; and wilhoat strength or power 

Ivook at the common grass from hoar to hour .- 

And oftentimes, how long I iear to say. 

Where appte-trees in Uossom made a bower, 

Retired in that sunshiny shade he lay ; 

And, like a naked Indian, slept himself away. 

Great wonder to oar gentle Tribe it was 

Whenever from our Valley he withdrew ; 

For happier sool no living creature has 

Than he had, being here the long day throngh. 

Some Ihonght he vas a lover, and did woo : 

Some thought far worse of him, and judged him wrong : 

Bat Verse was what he had been wedded to ; 

And his own mind did Hke a tempest strong 

Come to him thus, and drove the weaiy Wight along. 

With him tliere often walked in friendly gnise. 
Or lay upon the moss by brook or tree, 
A noticeable man with large gray eye*. 
And a pale lace that seemed-andouhtedly 
As if a blooming face it ooght to be ; 
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Heavy his low-hung lip did oft appear 
Deprest bj weight of musing Phantasy ; 
Profoimd his forehead was, though not serei« ; 
Yet EOme did think that he had little business here : 

Evreet heaven forefend I his was a lawliJ right ; 

Noisy he was, and gamesome as a boy ; 

His limbs would toss about him with delight 

like branches when strong winds the trees aimoy. 

Nor lacked his calmer hours derice 01 toy 

To banish lietlessoess and irksome caie ; 

He would have taught you how you might employ 

Vourself ; and many did to him repair, — 

And certes not in Tain ; he had inventions rare. 

Expedients, too, of simplest sort he tried : 

Long blades of grass, plucked round him as he lay. 

Made — to his ear attentively applied — 

A Pipe on which the wind would deftly play ; 

Glasses he had, that little things display, 

The beetle panoplied m gems and gold, 

A mailed angel on a battle day ; 

The mysteries that cups of flowers enfold, 

And all the goi|;eoua sights which fairies do behold. 

He would entice that other Man to heu 

His mu^ and to view his imageiy : 

And, sooth, these two did love each other dear, 

As ^ as love in such a place could be ; 

There did they dwell — from earthly labour free. 

As happy spirits as were ever seen ; 

If but a bird, to keep them company. 

Or butterfly sate down, they were, I ween, 

As pleased m if the tune had been a Maiden Queen. 
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TO THE MKNOSY OF A DOG. 

Lie lier«, wiflumt a recotd of tby worth. 

Beneath a covering of the commoa earth 1 

It is not from unwillingness to praise, 

Or wuiE of lore, that here no Stone we raise ; 

More thoa deieiv'st ; bnt Oit Hui gives to Man, 

Brother to Brother, iiii ii all we can. 

Vet the; to whom thy virtues made thee dear 

Shajl find thee through all changes of the year : 

This Calf points ont thy grave ; the silent Tree 

Will gladly stand a monoment of tbee, 

I grieved for thee, and wished thy end were past j 
And willingly have laid thee here at last : 
For thou hadst lived till every thing that cheers 
In thee had yielded to the weight of years ; 
Extreme old age had wasted thee away. 
And left thee but a glimniering of the day ; 
Thy ears were deaf, and feeble were thy knees, — 
I saw thee stagger in the summer breeze, 
Too weak to stand against lis sportive breath, 
And ready for the gentlest stroke of death. 
It came, and we were glad ; yet teare were shed ; 
Both Man and Woman wept when Thou wert d^ ; 
Not only for a thousand thoughts that were, 
Old household thonghts, in which thou hadst thy share ; 
But for some predoas boons vouchsafed to thee, 
Found scarcely any where in like degree I 
For love, that comes (o all— the holy sense, 
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Beat gift of God — in thee wis mott intense ; 
A cbain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 
A tender sjmpathj, wliich did thee bind 
Not onlf to ns Hoi, bat to th^ Kind : 
Yea, for thy Fellow-bnites in thee we saw 
Tlie soul of Love, Love's inteilectnal la.w ; — 
Hence, if we wepi, it was not done in shame ; 
Our lean &om passion and from reason came. 
And, therefore, shale thou be an honoured name I 



THE SMALL CELANDINE. 

Thekk is a Flower, the Lesser Cdsndine, 
Tliat shrinks, lilce many more, fiom cold and nun 
And, the first moment that the son may shine. 
Blight as the sun itself^ 'tis ont again t 

When hailstones have been filing, swann on swar 
Or blasts the green field and the trees distressed, 
Oft have I seen it muffled np fhim hann. 
In close self-shelter, like a thing at rest. 

But lately, one rough day, this Flowei I passed 
And recognised it, though an altered form. 
Now standing forth an offering to the blast, 
Ajid buffeted at will by lain and stoim. 

I stopped, and s^ with inly-mnttered voice, 
" It doth not love Qie shower, nor seelc the cdd : 
This neither is its cooiage nor its choice. 
But its necesdty in being old. 
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" The sunshine may not cheer [t, nor the dew ; 
It cannot hdp itielf in its decay ; 
StiCr m it« members, withered, changed of hue." 
And, in mj spleen, I smiled tlut it was gcay. 

To be a Prodigal's Favonrite — then, worse truth, 
A Miser's Pensioner — behold our Jot I 
O Man, that from Ihy lair and shining; yanth 
Age might but take the things Vonth needed not I 



BEGGARS. 

Shb had a lal] man's height or more ; 

No bonnet screen'd her from the heal ; 

A long drab^coloured cloak she wore, 

A mantle, to her veiy feet 

Descending with a graceful flow. 

And on her head a cap as white as new-fitllcn snon 

Her akin was of Egyptian brown ; 

Hau^Cy, as if her eye had seen 

Its own light to a distance thrown. 

She towered — fit person for a Queen, 

To head those andeot Amazonian files ; 

Or ruling Bandit's wife among the Grecian Isles. 

Before me bt^ging did she stand, 

Pouring out sorrows like a sea. 

Grief after grief; — on El^lish land 

Such woes, I knew, could never be ; 

And yet a boon I gave her ; for the Creature 

Was beautiful to s«-a weed of glorioiis feature ! 
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I left her, and parsued m^ way ; 

And soon before me did espy 

A pair of little Boya at play, 

Cbasing a crimson bntterfly ; 

The Taller followed with his hat m hand. 

Wreathed roond with yellow flowers the gayest of (he land. 

The Other wore a rimless crown 

With leaves of laurel stuck about ; 

And, white both followed np and down. 

Each whooping with a merry shout. 

In their fraternal features I could trace 

Unqaestiooable lines of that wild Suppliant's face. 

Vet ti/yi ^ blithe of heart, seemed fit 

For finest tasks of earth or air : 

Wings let them have, and they may flit 

Precursois of Aurora's Car, 

Scattering fresh flowers ; though happier far, I ween, 

To hunt th^ flatteriog game o'er rock and level green. 

They dart across mj path — and lo. 

Each ready with a plaintive whine t 

Said 1, " Not half an hour ago 

Your Mother has had alms of mine." 

"That cannot be," one answered — "she is dead ;" — 

I looked reproof — they saw — but neither hung his head. 

" She has been dead. Sir, many a day "^ 

" Sweet Boys I you're telling me a lie ; 

It was your Mother, as I say 1 " 

And, in the tmnkling of an eye, 

" Come 1 come 1" cried one, and without more ado. 

Off to some other play the joyous V^jranta flew I 
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SEQUEL TO THE FOREGOING. 



Where are they now, those wanton Boys T 

For whose free ntnge the daedal eaith 

Was filled with animated toys, 

And implements of frolic mirth ; 

With tools for ready nit to guide ; 

And omanients of seemlier pride, 

More fresh, more bright, than Princes wear ; 

For what one moment flung aside, 

Another could repair ; 

What good or evil have they seen 

Since I their pastime witnessed here. 

Their daring wiles, theii sportive cheer T 

I ask— but all is dark between ! 

Spirits of beauty and of grace ? 
^sodates in that eager chase ; 
Ye, by a course to nature true. 
The sterner jodgment can sobdue ; 
And waken a relenting smile 
When she encounters fraud or guile ; 
And sometimes ye can charm away 
The inward mischief, or allay. 
Ye, who within the blameless mind 
Vonr £ivourite seat of empire find ! 

They met me in a genial hour, 

When universal nature breathed 

As with the breath of one sweet flower, — 

A time to oremile the power 

Of discontent, and check the birth 
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Of thoughts with better thoughts at strife. 

The most funiliai bane of life 

Since porting Imiocence bequeathed 

Mortality to Earth t 

Soft cloads, the whitest of the year. 

Sailed through the sky — the brooka ran dear ; 

The Iambs from rock to rock vere bounding ; 

With son^ the budded groves resounding; 

And to my heart is still endeared 

The faith with wMch it then was cheered ; 

The faith which saw that gladsome pair 

Walk through the fire with unsinged hair. 

Or, if such thoughts must needs deceiTe, 

Kind Spirits I may we not believe 

That they, so happy and so Out, 

Through your sweet influence and the care 

Of pitying Heaven at least were &ee 

From touch of deadly injury t 

Destined, whate'er their earthly doom. 

For mercjr and iounortal bloom I 



1p Nature, for a &vourite Child, 
In thee hath tempered so her clay. 
That every hour thy heart runs wild. 
Yet never once doth go astray. 
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R«ad o'er these lines ; and then leciew 
This tablet, that thus hnmblj reais 
In such diversity of hue 
Its histoiy of two hundred Tcais. 

— When through this little wreck of fame. 
Cipher and syllable I thine eye 
Has trardled down to Matthew's name. 
Pause with no common sympathy. 

And, if a sleeping tear sboold wake. 
Then be it neither checked nor stayed : 
For Matthew a request I make 
Which for himself he had not made. 

Poor Maltliew, all his frolics o'er. 
Is silent >s a standing pool ; 
Far from the chimney's meny roar. 
And murmur of the village school. 

The sighs which Matthew heaved were sighs 
Of one tired out with fun and madness; 
The tears which came to Matthew's eyes 
Were tears of light, the dew of gladness. 

Yet, sometimes, when the secret cup 
or still and serious thought went round, 
It seemed as if he drank it up — 
He fdt with spirit so profound. 

— Thou soul of God's best earthly mould I 
Thou happy Soul I and can it be 
That these two words of glittering gold 
Are all that must remain of thee T 
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THE TWO APRIL MORNINGS. 

We walked along, while bright and red 
Uprose the monting sun ; 
And M&tthew stopped, he looked and said, 
' ' The will of God be done 1 " 

A vilkge Schoolmaster was he, 
With hair of glittering gray; 
As bUthe a nun as 70U conld see 

On a spring holiday. 

And on that morning, through the grass 
And by the steaming rills. 
We tmvdled merrily, to pass 
A day among the hills. 

"Onr work," said I, " was well b^un ; 
Then, from thy breast what thoo^t. 
Beneath so beaatiful a sun. 
So Bad a si^ has brought T " 

A second rime did Matthew stop ; 
And fixing still his eye 
Upon the eastern mountain-top. 
To me he made repfy : 

" Von cloud with that long purple cleft 
Brings fresh into my mind 
A day like this which I have left 
Fall thirty years behind. 
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" And JDst above jm slope of emit 
Such coloois, and no other, 
Wen in the ik;, that Apiil mom. 
Of thk the Toy brother. 

"Wilh toA and line I snedtlie sport 
Which that sweet season gave, 
And, coming to the chnich, stopped short 
Bcdde my danghtei'G grave. 

" Nine sommers had she scarcely seen. 
The pride of all the vale ; 
And then she sang ; — she woold have been 
A very n^tingale. 

"Kx feet m esith n^ Emma lay ; 
And yet I loved her more. 
For Eo it seemed, than till that day 
I e'er had loved before. 

" And, taming from her grave, I met, 
Beside the churchyard yew, 
A blooming girl, whose hair was wet 
With points of morning dew. 

' ' A basket on her head she bare ; 
Her bron was smooth and white : 
To see a child so very fair. 
It was a pure delist t 

"No fountain from it* rocky ca»« 
E'er tripped irith foot so free ; 
She seemed as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea. 
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" There came from me a K^h of piin 
WUch I could iU confine ; 
I looked at her, and looked again : 
— And did not with ber miti&" 

Matthew is in hii gmre, ret now, 
MetMolis, I see him itand. 
As at that moment, with a bough 
Of wilding in his huidi 



THE FOUNTAIN. 



We talked with open heart, and tongue 
AfTecCionale and true, 
A pair of Friends, though I was young. 
And Matthew seventy-two. 

We lay beneath a spreading oak. 
Beside a mossy seat ; 
And from the turf a fountam broke. 
And gurgled al our feet 

"Now, Matthew I" said I, "]et us match 
This wafer's pleasant tone 
With some old Border-song, or Catch, 
That suits a summer's noon ; 

" Or of the Chnrch-clodc and the chimes 
Sing here beneath the sbade^ 
That half-mad thing of witty rhymes 
Which you last April made I " 
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In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 
The spring beneath the tree ; 
And thns the dear old man replied. 
The gray-haired man of glee i 

"Down to the Tsle (his mter steers, 
How merrily it goes 1 
Twill murmur on a thousand years, 
And flow as now it flows. 

" And here, on this ddightfiil day, 
I cannot choose but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this Fountain's brink. 

" My eyes are dim with childish tears. 
My heart is idly Stjiied, 
For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 

" Thus fores it still in our decay ; 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind. 

" The Blackbird in the summer trees. 
The Lark upon thehiU, 
I.et loose thdr carols when they pleas^ 
Are quiet when they wilL 

" With Natare never do tXey wage 
A foolish strife ; they see 
A happy youfli, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free : 
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" But we aie pressed by hea.vy laws ; 
And often, glad no more. 
We wear a &ce of joy, becftuse 
We have been glad of yoie. 

" If there be one who need bemoan 
Hii kindred laid io earth, 
The household hearts that were bis own. 
It is the man of mirth. 

" My days, my Friend, are almost gone. 
My life has been approved. 
And many love me ; but by none 
Am I enough beloved." 

" Now both himself and me he wrongs. 
The man who thus complains I 
I live and sing my idle songs 
Upon these happy plains, 

" And, Matdiew, for Ay Children dead 
rU be a son to thee!" 
At this he gnsped my hand, and said, 
"Aksr that cannot be." 

We rose np from the fonnt^-side ; 

And down the smooth descent 

Of the green sheep-track did we glide ; 

And through the wood we went ; 

And, ere we came to Leonard's-rock, 
He sang those witty rhymes 
Atxtut the crazy old church-clock. 
And the bewildered chimes. 
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A POETS EPITAPH. 

Art Aoq a Statesman, in the van 
Of public business trained and bred T 
— First learn to love one living man ; 
Tiat inaT'st tlioa think upon the dead 

A Lawyer art thon T— draw not oigh I 
Go, carry to some fitter place 
The keenness of that piactised eye, 
The hardness of that sallow &ce. 

Alt fltou a Man of purple cheer Y 
A rosy Man, right plump to see T 
Approach ; yet. Doctor, not loo near. 
This grave no cashion is for thee. 

Or art thon'one of gallant pride, 
A Soldier, and no man of chaffT 
Welcome 1 — but lay thy sword aside, 
And lean upon a peasant's staff. 

Physician art thon t One, all eyes, 
Philosopher I a fingering slave, 
One that wonld peq> and botanize 
Upon his molher*s grave T 

Wrapt closely in thy sensual fleece, 
O torn a^e, — and take, I praj. 
That he below may rest in peace. 
That abject thing, thy soul, away ) 
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A MonliBt perchance ippeais ; 
Led, Heaven knows how 1 to tbis poor sod : 
And he hai neither eyes nor e>n ; 
Himself hii wotid, and hia owe God ; 

One to iriiose smooth-rubbed sotd can cling 
Nor fonn, nor feeling, great or small ; 
A reasoning, self-suffidiig thing, 
An intellectual AU-iiull 1 

Shut close the door ; press down the latch ; 
Sleep in thy inUUectnal crust ; 
Nor lose ten tickings of thj watch 
Near tht) unprofitable dust 

Bat who is He, nrith modest looks. 
And clad in homely russet brown t 
He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 

He is retired as noontide dew. 
Or fbnntain in a noon-day grove ; 
And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 

The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley, he has viewed ; 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to bim in solitnde. 



n things that round as lie 
Some random truths he can impart ; — 
The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own bei 
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But be is weak ; both Man and Bojr, 
Hath been an idler in the land ; 
Contented if be might enjoy 
The things whldi othets understand. 

— Come hither In thy boor of strength ; 
Come, weak as is a breaking wave I 
Here stretch thy body at full lei^ ; 
Or build thy house upon this grave ! 
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romposcd U GnsnwR, during i vs!k oae ETcning, after ■ uoimy 
day, Uw Anthor having jun read in a Newspaper thai Ihe 
diuoliidiHi of Mr. Fax iru houriy expected. 

Loud is the Vale t the Voice is up 

With which she speaks when stonns are gone ; 

A mighty Unison of streams .' 

Of all her Voices, One 1 

Loud is the Vale ;— this inland Depth 
In peace is roaring like the Sea ; 
Yon star apon the mountain-top 
Is listening quietly. 

Sad was I, even to pun depresi. 

Importunate and heavy load ! ' 
The Comforter hath found me here. 
Upon this lonely road ; 

And many thousands now are sad — 
Wait the fiilfilm r-ni of their fear ; 
For he must die who is their stay. 
Their gloiy disappear. 

A Power is passing from the earth 
To breathless Nature's dark abjras ; 
But when the Mighty pass away 
What is it more Qian this. 

That Man, who is from God sent forth. 
Doth yet again to God return T — 
Such ebb and flow must ever be, 
Then wherefore should we mourn I 

1 Imponuaae graTe uboa.— UlCHAU. AHCtLO. 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS, 

SUGGESTED BY A VICnTBS OF PEEUl CASTLE, IN A STOK 
PAINTED BY SIR GBOKGE BEAUMONT. 

I WAS thy neighbour once, tliou niggnl File I 
Four Eoromer weeks I dwelt in sight of Ibee ; 
I saw thee every day ; and all the while 
TbjF Fonn was sleeping on a glassy sea. 

So pure the sty, so quiet was the air ! 
So like, so very Kite, was day to day I 
Whene'er I looked, thy Image still was there ; 
It trembled, but it never passed away. 

How perfect was the calm ! it seemed no sleep ; 
No mood, which seasoa takes away, or brii^ : 
1 could have fancied that the mighty Deep 
Was even the gentlest of all gentle things. 

Ah ! THEN, if mme had been the Painter's band. 
To express what then I saw i and add the gleam. 
The %lit that never was, on sea or land. 
The conseciatlon, and the Poet's dieam ; 

I would have planted Ihee, thon hoaiy Pile, 
Amid a world how diflerent from this I 
Beside a sea that could not cease to smile ; 
On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bllsa. 
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A Picture had it been of lostbg ease, 
Eljr^ui quiet, without toil or strife ; 
No iDOtioii but the moving tide, a breeze. 
Or merelj silent Nature's breathing life. 

Such, in the fond jUusion of my heart. 
Such Rcture would I at that time have made : 
And seen the toul of truth in every part, 
A stedfast peace that might not be betrayed. 

So once it would have been, — 'tis so no more ; 
I have submitted to a new control : 
A power is gone, which nothing can restore ; 
A deep distress hath humanised my Soul. 

Not for a moment could I now behold 
A smiling sea, and be what I have been ; 
The feehng of my loss will ne'er be old ; 
This, which J know, I speak with mind serene. 

Then, Beanmont, Friend I whowould have been the Friend, 
If he had lived, of Him whom I deplore. 
This work of thine I blame not, but commend ; 
This sea in anger, and that dismal shore. 

'tis a passionate Work— yet wise and well. 
Well chosm is the spirit that is here ; 

That Hulk which labours in the deadly swell, 
This meiul tkj, this pageantry of fear I 

And this huge Castle, standing here sublime, 

1 love to see the look with which it braves. 
Cased in the unfeeUng annour of old time. 

The lightning, the lierce wind, and trampIiDg waves. 
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Farewell, Tareirdl th« heart tliat lives alone, 
Hotued, in a dream, at distance Irara the Kind ! 
Such hapiuness, wherever it be linowii. 
Is to be pticd ; for 'tis nucly blind. 

But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer. 
And &eqnenC sights of ndiat is to be bome ! 
Such sights, or worse, as are before me here. — 
Not withoat hope we tnffer and we mourn. 



GLEN-ALMAIN ; OR, THE NARROW 
GLEN. 

Ih this still place, remote from men. 

Sleeps Ossian, in the mabrow Glen ; 

In this still place, where murmurs on 

But one meek Streamlet, only oDe : 

He sang of battles, and the ln«ath 

Of Btonny vrar, and violent death ; 

And should, methinlcs, when all was past. 

Have rightfollf been laid at last 

Where rocks were rudely heaped, and rent 

As by a spirit turbulent ; 

Where sights were rough, and sounds were wild. 

And every thing unreconciled ; 

In some complaining, dhn retreat, 

For fear and melancholy meet ; 

But this is calm ; there cannot be 

A more entire tranquillity. 
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Does tbeo the Bud sleep here indeed ? 
Or is it bnt a {^oundless creed ? 
VHiat matters it ? — I blame them not 
Whose fancy in this lonely spot 
Was moved ; and in snch way expressed 
Their notion of its perfect rest 
A convent, even a Hermit's cell. 
Would break the silence of this Dell : 
It is Dot quiet, is not ease ; 
But something deeper far than these : 
The separation that is here 
Is of Ihe grave ; and of austere 
Yet happy feelings of the dead : 
And, therefore, nas it rightly said 
That Ossian, last of all his race. 
Lies buried in this lonely place. 



WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF 
MACPHERSON'S OSSIAN. 

Oft have I caught, upon a fitful breeze, 
Fragments of fiir-off melodies. 
With ear not coveting the whole, 
A part so charmed the pensive soul. 
While a d^k storm before my sight 
Was yielding, on a mountain height 
Loose vapours have I watched, that won 
Prismatic colours from the snn ; 
Nor felt a wish that Heaven would show 
The inwfie of its perfect bow. 
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What need, then, of these finished Str^ns T 

Amj with cODDletfiNt Remains I 

An abbey in its lone i«cess, 

A temple of the wQdemes^ 

Wrecks tbon^ thej be, announce with feeling 

The majesty of honest dealmg. 

Spirit of Ossian I if imboond 

In Itagmge tbou nuy'st yet be found, 

If aogfat (inCmstrd to the pen 

Ol floatii^ on the tongoes of men, 

Albot shattered and impaired) 

Submst thy dignity to gnard, 

In conceit with tnemorial claim 

Of old gray stone, and higfa-bom name. 

That cleaves to rock or pillared cave, 

Where moans the blast, or beats the WAve, 

Let Truth, stem arbitress of all. 

Interpret that original. 

And for presimiptuous wrongs atone ; 

Authentic words be given, or none ! 

Time is not blind , — yet He, who spares 
Pyramid pointing to the Stars, 
Hath preyed with ruthless appetite 
On all that marked the primal fligbt 
Of the poetic ecstasy 
Into Ibe land of mystery. 
No tongue is able to rehearse 
One measure, Orpheus 1 of thy verse ; 
Musa^s, stationed vrith his lyre 
Supreme among the Elysian qnirc. 
Is, for the dwellers upon earth. 
Mate as > Lark ere morning's birth. 
Why grieve for these, though past away 
The music, and extinct the lay T 
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When thousands, hy Eeverer doom. 
Full early to the illent lorab 
Have sunk, at Nature's call ; or stiayed 
From hope and promise, self-betiayed ; 
The garland withering on theii browi ; 
Stung with remorse for broken vows ; 
Frantic — else how mieht they rejoice I 
And fiiendless, by their own sad chdce. 

Hail, Bards of mightier grasp 1 on you 
I cliielly call, the chosen Few, 
Who cast not off the acltnowledged guidej 
Who faltered not, nor turned aside ; 
Whose lofty Genius could survive 
Privation, under sorrow thrive ; 
In whom the fieiy Muse revered 
The symbol of a snow-white l>eard. 
Bedewed with meditative tears 
Dropped from the lenient cloud of years. 

Brothers in Soul I though distant times 
Produced you, nursed in various climes. 
Ye, when the orb of life had waned, 
A plenitude of love retained ; 
Hence, while in you each sad r^ret 
By corresponding hope was met. 
Ye lingered among human kind, 
Sweet voices for the passing wind ; 
Departing sunbeams, loth to stop. 
Though smiling on the last hill top I 

Such to the tender-hearted Maid 
Even ere her joys b^n to fade ; 
Such, haply, to the tugged Chief 
By Fortune crushed, or tamed by grief ; 
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Appotft, on Horwn'i loodj shor^ 
Dim-Beaming thioagh imperfect kiFC, 
Tbe Son of Fii^ ; sodi ma blind 
Mgranidcs of unpic mind ; 
Snch Hilton, to the foantun-head 
Oft^rj by Unuua led I 



THE WISHING-GATE. 



^ by the nde oT tbe higtimT I 
Anbleside, ig n gate, which, tune oal of mind. Tun b 
(bfl Wishioff-gater from a IxKer that wishes fnniwd oi 
■here have a favDuraide btue. 



TJnn mlm a land for ever green : 
Till powen that serve the bi^ht-ejed Que 
Are confident and gay ; 
Clouds at her bidding disappear ; 
Points she to au^t I — the tditt draws near 
And Fancvtmootht the iraj. 



oiYuKvfmoom 
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When ma^ lore abjoMd iti might, 
Ve did not forfeit one dear right. 
One lender claim abate ; 
Witness this symbol of your sway. 
Surviving near the public vray. 
The rustic Wishii^-gite 1 

Inqnire not if the bery race 
Shed kindly influence on the place. 
Ere northward they retired ; 
If here a warrior left a spell, 
Fanting for glory as he fell j 
Or here a saint expired. 

Enough that all around is ^r, 
Composed with Nature's finest ear^ 
And in her fondeit love ; 
Peace to embosom and content, 
To overawe the turbulent. 
The selfish to reprore. 

Vea I even the Stranger from afar, 
Kedining on this moss-grown bar. 
Unknowing, and unknown. 
The infection of the ground partakes. 
Longing for his Beloved — who makes 
All happiness hei own. 

Then why should conscious Spirits fear 
The mystic stirrii^ that are here, 
The andoiC faith disclaim T 
The local Genius ne'er befriends 
Deares whose course in folly end% 
Whose just reward is shame. 
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Smile if flioa wflt, bat not fa Bcom, 
If some, by ceaseless pains outworDi 
Here crave an easier lot i 
I f soiBg Have lUinltA to renew 
A broken vow, or bind a true. 
With finnei, holier kuoL 

And not m win, when thoughts are cast 
Upon the irrevocable past. 

Some pe nitent sincere 
Hay for a wortbier future' ^h, 
While trickles from his downcast eye 
No unavailing tear. 

_The Worldling, p ining to be freed 
From turmoil, who would turn or speed 
The current of his fete. 
Might stop before this favoured scene, 
At Nature's call, nor blush to lean 
Upon the Wishing-gate. 

Ttie Sage, y ho feels how blind, how weak 
Is man, though loth such help to teek. 
Yet, passing, here might pause, 

f^T,A jn-am fnr ingight tn a]!ay 

Misgiving, while the cnmsun day 
lETjntetnessTirithdraws ; 

Or when the church-clock's knell profound 

To Time's first step across the bound 

Of midnif^t makes reply ; 

Time pressing on with starry crest. 

To filial sleep upon the breast 

Of diead eternity I 
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TO THE LADY FLEMING, 

I SEEINO THE FOnNDATTON FKEFAKIHO TOR T 
ERECTION OF BVDAL CKAPBL, WESTHOKELAND. 

Blest is tbis Isle — our native Land ; 
'Where battlement and moated gate 
Are objects onl; for the hand 
Of hoBiy Time to decorate ; 
Where shadjr hamlet, town that breathes 
Its bnsf smoke in social wreaths. 
No rampart's stem defence require. 
Nought bat the heaven-directed spire. 
And steeple tower (with pealing bells 
Far-beard) — our only citadels. 

O Ladjr I from a noble line 
or chieftains spnmg, who stoutl]' bore 
The spear, yet gave to works divine 
A bounteous help in 6a.ja of yore 
(As records mouldeiing in the Delt 
Of Nightshade ' haply yet may tell) ; 
Thee kindred ampliations moved 
To build, within a vale beloved. 
For Him upon whose high behests 
All peace depends, all abtj rests. 
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How fondly will the woods embrace 
This Daughter of thy pious care, 
lifting ber front with modest grace 
To make a fiuT recess more fair ; 
And to exalt the passing hour ; 
Or soothe it with a healing power 
Drawn from the Skcrifice fulfilled 
Before this nigged stnl was tilled. 
Or human habitation rose 
To Intemipt the deep repose t 



Well may (he villagers rejoice ! 
Nor heat, nor cold, nor weary ways, 
Will be a hindrance to the voice 
That would unite in prayer and praise ; 
More duly shall wild wanderiog Youth 
Receive the curb of sacred truth, 
Shall tottering Age, bent earthward, hear 
The Promise, with uplifted ear ; 
And all shall welcome the new ray 
Imparted to Ihdr Sabbath-day. 



Nor deem the Poet's hope misplaced. 
His iancy cheated-— that can see 
A shade upon the fiitnre cast 
Of Time's pathetic sanctity ; 
Can hear the monitory clock 
Sound o'er the lake with gentle f^ock 
At evening, when the ground boieath 
Is ruffled o'er with cells of death ; 
Where happy generatioDS lie, 
Here tutored for eternity. 
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Lires there a man whose sole delights 
Are trivial pomp and city noise, 
Hardening a b^ut Ihat loathes or alights 
What every natural heart enjoys t 
Who never caught a noon-tide dream 
From murmur of a nmning stream ; 
Could strip, for aught the prospect yields 
To him, their verdure from the fields ; 
And take Ihe radiance from the clouds 
In which the son his setting shioods. 



A soul so pitiably forlorn. 
If such do on this earth abide. 
May season apa.thy with scorn. 
May turn indifference to pride ; 
And still be not unblest — compared 
With bim who grovels, self-debarred 
From all that lies within the scope 
Of holy faith and Christian hope ; 
Vea, strives for others to bedim 
The glorious Lig^t too pure for him. 



Alas I that such perverted zeal 

Should spread on Britain's favoured ground 1 

That public order, private weal, 

Shonld e'er have felt or feared a wound 

From champions of the desperate law 

Which from their own blind hearts they draw 

Who tempt their reason to deny 

God, whom their pasuons dare defy. 

And boast that they alone are free 

Who reach this dire extremity t 
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But tun we 6om these " bold bad " rata ; 
The w>7, mild Ladf 1 that bath led 
Down to their *'daric opprobrious den," 
Ii all too longh for Thee to tread. 
Softly ms mondi^ vapoiui glide 
Down Rrdal-core ftom Fairfield's side. 
Should move the tenor of iii song 
Wbo means to charitf ni> wrong ; 
Whose offering gladly would accord 
With this day's work, in thought and word. 



Heaven prosper it t may peace, and love. 
And hope, sjid consolation, fall, 
Throngh ils meek influence, from above, 
And penetrate the hearts of all ; 
All who, aronnd the hallowed Faoe, 
Shall sojourn in this lair domain ; 
Grateful to Thee, whQe service pure. 
And andent ordinance, shall endure, 
For opportunity bestowed 
To kneel together, and adore their God I 
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TO THE REV. DR. WORDSWORTH. 

K srVER DUDDOK, AND 

Thb minstrels placed theii Christinas tane 
To-night beDeath my cottage-eaves ; 
Wliile, Emitten by a lofty moon. 
The endrding laurels, thick with leaves, 
Gave back a rich and daizling sheen. 
That overpowered Ihai natural green. 

Through hill and valley every breeze 

Had sunk to rest with folded wings : 

Keen was the ur, but could not freeze 

Nor check the music of the strings ; 

So stoat and hardy were the band 

That scraped the chords with strenuoBs hand. 

And who but listened t — till was paid 
Respect to every Inmate's claim ; 
The greeting given, the music played. 
In honour of each household name, 
Duly pronounced with lusfy call. 
And "meny Chtittmas" wished to all 1 

O Brother 1 I revere the choice 
That look thee from Ihy native hills ; 
And it is given thee to rejoice : 
Though pnblic care Ml oflen tills 
{Heaven only witness of the toil) 
A barren and ungrateful soiL 
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Vet, won]d that Thon, with me and mine. 

And Eeen on other beet thine 

A tme rerival of the l^t 

Whkh Nature and thcM nstic Powers, 

Id rimple childhood, spread through ours I 

For pleasure hath not ceased to wait 
On these expected annual ronnds ; 
Whether the tich man's sumptuous gate 
Call forth the nnehdwiste sounds. 
Or they are offered at the door 
That guards the lowliest of the poor. 

How touching, when, at midnight, sweep 
Snow-muffled winds, and all is daik, 
To hear — and sink again to de^ I 
Or, at an earlier call, to marlc, 
Bj blazing fire, the still si 
(X self-compUcent ir 

The motoal nod, — (ht erave di^uise 

Of hearts with gladness biinuning o'er ; 

And some unbidden tears that lise 

For name* once heard, and heard no more ; 

Teart brightened by the serenade 

For infant in the cmdle hud. 

Ah I not for emeiuld fields akne. 

With ambient streams more pure and bright 

Than fabled Cytherm's ame 

Ghttcring before the Thunderer's sight. 

Is to my heart of hearts endeared 

The ground where we were bom and reared 1 
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Hail, incient Manners ! sure defence. 
Where they Euivive, of wholesome laws ; 
Remnants of love whose modest sense 
Thus into nairow room withdraws ; 
Kail, Usages of pristine mould, 
And fe that guard them, Moimtaini old 1 

Bear with me. Brother t qnench the thought 

That slights this passion, or condemns ; 

If thee fond Fancy erer brought 

From the proud margin of the lllames. 

And Lantbeth's venerable towers, 

To humbler streams, and greener bowers. 

Yes, they can make, who fail to find, 

Short leUore even in busiest days ; 

Moments, to cast a look behind. 

And profit by those kindly rays 

That through the clouds do sometimes steal. 

And all the far-off past teveai 

Hence, while the imperial City's din 
Beats Irequent on thy satiate ear, 
A pleased attention I may win 
To agitations less severe. 
That neither overwhelm nor cloy. 
But fill the hollow vale with joy 1 
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EVENING VOLUNTARIES. 

L 
Not in Ihe ludd interrals of life 
That come bat as a curse to parly-striie ; 
Hot in some hour when Fleasnic with a !a0l 
Of langaoi pots his rosy garland hy ; 
Not in the breathing-tinies of that poor slare 
Who daily piles np nealth in Mammon's cave — 
Is Nature felt, or con be ; nor do woids, 
Which practised talent readily attorOs, ' 
Prove that her hand has touclied responafe cho rds ; 
Nor has her gentle beanty power to move 
With gennine rapture and with fervent love 
The soul of Genius, if he dare to take 
Life's rule from pasmon craved for passion's sake ; 
Untaught that mee k ness fa the cherished bent 
Of all the truly great and all the innocent 
But -who it innocent T By firace d ivine. 
Not otherwise, O Nature ! we are thine, '' 
TYro ufili £oodandlEYT'2iii^mjrorteEree 

- Of rjtinnal tin^ manl y sym p athy. - 

To all that Earth &om pensive hearts Is stealing. 
And Heaven is now to gladdened eyes revealing. 
Add every charm the universe can show 
Through every change its aspects undeigo — 
Care may be respited, bat not repealed ; 
No perfect cure grows on that bounded fidd. 
Vain fa Ihe pleasure^ a false calm the peace, 
If He, thrmigh whom alone our conflicts cease, 
Onr virtuous hopes without relapse advance. 
Come not to speed the Soul's ddivetance ; 
To the dfatempered Intellect refuse 
Hfa graciou* help, or give what we abuse. 
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ON A HIGH PART OP THE COAST OF CUMBERLANIH 

Easter Sunday, April 7, 

THE author's sdctt-thisd birth-day. 

The Sun, that seemed so mildly to retire, 
Flung back trom distant dimes & streaming fire. 
Whose blaie ia now subdued to tender gleams, 
Prelude of night's approach with soothing dreams. 
Look round i — of bU the clonds not one is moving ; 
Tis the stilt hour of thiulciug, feeling, loving. 
Silent, and stedfast as the vaulted sky, 
The boundless plain of waters seems to lie : — 
Comes that low sound from breezes rustUng o'er 
The grass-crowned headland that conceals the shore? 
No J 'tis the earth-voice of the mighty sea. 
Whispering how meek and gentle he can be I 

Thon Power supreme t who, anniog to rebuke 
OBenders, dost put off tlie gracious look. 
And clothe thyself with terrors like the flood 
Of ocean roused into his fiercest mood ; 
Whatever discipline thy Will ordain 
For the brief course that must for me remain. 
Teach me with quick-eared spirit to rejoice 
In admonitions of thy softest vMce ! 
Whate'er the pifli these mortal feet may trace. 
Breathe through my soul the bles^ng of thy grace, 
GUd, throDgh a perfect love, a faith sincere 
Drawn from the wisdom that begins with fear ; 
Glad to expand ; and, for a season, free 
From finite cares, to rest absorbed in ITiee I 
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TO MARY WORDSWORTH. 

O DKARSS far thut light and life are dear, 
Fall oft our limnan foresight I deplore ; 
Trembling, througli my omroitlilnes^ with fear 
That friends, b; death disjoined, maj meet no inoi 

Misgivings, hatd to vanquish or control. 
Mix with the daj, and ciosi the hour of rest j 
While bU the (iiture, lor thy purer son). 
With "lobei certainties'' of bve is blest 



If a faint ^h, not meant for hmnati ear, 
Ten that these words thy hmnbleness oBend, 
Cherish me still — else Utering in the rear 
Of a steep inarch : nphdd me to the end. 

Peace settles when the Intellect is meek, 
And lore is dutiful in thought and deed ; 
Throng Thee communion with that Love I seek ; 
The fiuth Heaven strengthens whereif moulds the crecd> 



TO A CHILD. 



Small serrice is true service while it lasts ; 
Of humblest Friends, bright Creature ! scorn no 
The Daisy, by the shadow that it casts. 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the Sun. 
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EXTEMPORE EFFUSION UPON THE 
DEATH OF JAMES HOGG. 

November, 1835. 

When first, descending from the moorlands, 

I saw the Stream of Yarrow glide 

Along a bare and open Tallejr, 

Th« EtCrick Shepherd was xay guide. 

When last along iti banks I wandered, 
Throogh groves that had begun to thed 
Their golden leaves npon the pathways. 
My steps the Border-minstrel led. 

The mighty Minstrel breathes no longer. 
Mid mouldering ruins low he lies ; 
And death upon the braes of Vanow, 
Has closed the Shepherd-poet's eyes ; 

Nor has the rolling year twice measured. 
From sign to sign, its sted^t course, 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous soutte ; 

The rapt One, of the godlike forehead. 
The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth : 
And Laml^ the frolic and the gentle, 
■ d from his lonely hearth. 
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Like clonib that rake the monntain-suinmits. 
Or waves that own no curbing band, 
How fast has brother followed brother. 
From GBiulune to the sunless land t 

Yet I, whose lids from infant slumber 
Were earlier laised, remain to hear 
A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 
" Who next will drop and disappear?" 

Out haughty life Is crowned wjtii darkness. 
Like London with its own black wreath, 
On which with thee, O Crabbe I forth-looking, 
I gazed from Hampstead's bree^ heath. 

As if but Tcsterday depaited. 
Thou too art gone before ; bat why, 
O'er ripe fhlit, seasonably gathered, 
Should tnul survivors heave a. sigh ? 

Mourn rather for that holy Spirit, 
Sweet as the spiing, as ocean deep ; 
For Her ' who, ere her summer faded. 
Has sunk into a breathless sleep. 

No more of old romantic sorrows. 

For slai^htered Youth or love-lorn Maid I 

With sharper grief is Yarrow smitten, 

And Ettiick monms with her thrir Poet dead. 
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DEVOTIONAL INCITEMENTS. 

" Not to the «uth toofined, 
Ainnd to heaven," 

Whzrb will Ihey rtop, fliose breathing Powers, 

The Spirits of the new-born flowers 1 

Thejr wander with the breeie, Ihcy wind 

Where'er the streams a passage liod ; 

Up from thdr native ground thej rise 

la mute airial harmonies ; 

From humble violet, modest thjrme. 

Exhaled, the essential odonis cUmb, 

A( if no space below the sky 

Their subtle fl^t could satisfy : 

Heaven will not tax our thoughts with pride 

If like ambition be litir guide. 

Roused by tids kindliest of May-showers, 
The gpirit-quidcener of the floweis. 
That with moist virtue Mftly cleave* 
The buds, and freshens the young leaves. 
The bird* pour forth thdr souls in notes 
Of n^>taTe &om a thousand throats — 
Here checked by too impetuous hast^ 
While there the nuisic mns to waste. 
With boun^ more and more enlarged, 
Tdl the whole air is overcharged. 
(Mve ear, O Han t to their appeal. 
And thirst for no inferior teal. 
Thou, who canst Mni, aa well as feeL 
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UonDt foun the MiQi ; aspire 1 ispire ! 
So pleuU the town's cathedral quire, 
Id stiains that bom thdr solemn hdght 
Sink, to attain a lofUn flight ; 
While incense from the altar hieathes 
Rich bagiance in embodied wreaths ; 
Or, Bmig inaa swinging censer, shrouds 
The tapei-lights, and cuils in doods 
Aroond angelic Fornu, the still 
CieatioD of the paintei'i skill, 
TiiMt OB the seirke wait concealed 
One moment and the next lerealed. 
— Cast jc^ TOUT bonds, awake, aiise. 
And for no transient ecstasies t 
What dse can mean the Tisoal plea 
Of Elill or moving imageiy — 
The iterated summiHis loud. 
Not wasted on the attendant crowd. 
Nor wholly lost npon the throng 
HoiiTii^ the bn^ streets along? 

Alas t the sanctities combined 

By ait to nnSCTsiMlKe the mind 

Decay and languish : or, as creeds 

And hnmonis change, aie spurned like weeds : 

The priests are &om their altars tlmst ; 

Temples are levelled with the dust ; 

And solemn rites and awfiil forms 

Founder amid fitnatic itonns. 

Yet evermore, throngh years renewed 

In nndixtnihed vicisdtude 

or seasons balBiK±ig their flight 

On the drift wings of day and night. 

Kind Nature keeps a heavenly doot 

Wide open for the scattered Poor. 
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Where flower-breathed incense to the akiei 
Is wailed in mute hannonies ; 
And ground fresh-cloven bj the plough 
Is fntgiant with a humbler vow ; 
Where birds and brooks from leafy dells 
Chime forth unwearied canticles, 
And vapours roagmfr ■">d spread 
The glory of the sun's bright head— 
StiU constant in her worship, still 
Conforming to the eternal Will, 
Whether men sow or reap the fields, 
Divine monition Nature yields. 
That not by bread alone we live, 
Or what a hand of flesh con give ; 
That evety iay ihonld leave some put 
Free for ft sabbath of the heart : 
So shall the seventh be truly blest, 
FrMD mom to evt^ with hallowed resL 



INSCRIPTION FOR A STONE 

IN THE GROUNDS OF KVDAL MOtTNT. 

In these fiur vales hath many a Tree 

At Wordsworth's suit been spared ; 
And from the builder's hand this Stone, 
For some rude beauty o( its own. 

Was rescued by the Bard. 
So let it rest ; and time will come 

When here the tender-hearted 
May heave a gentle sigh for him. 

As one of the departed. 
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INDEX OF FIRST LINES. 



A tniUnK lound tfae ihcphcrd hun .... 

A Sock of sliHp Ihil Icinrely put bji . . . 

A-poet l"He bath put hii hearfto school 

A point of lUc becweca my pucDti' diul . 

A rock there li whsne boraely boot .... 

A flimple child ,.,...- 

A filomber dtd my spirit seal ..... 

A trouble, not of douds, or weeping rain , 

All praise the likeness by thy ^11 pourtiayed . 

Amid the smi^ of cities did ygu pass 

An age hatb been when earth was ptDud . 

An Orpheus 1 an Orpheus i'-yes. [aith may grow bold 

Andisthi»-Yanow?-~7'Ai>tbesIteani . 

Another yeu (—another demlly blow 

An thoD a Statesmim, in the no .... 

Ajt than the bini whom noan larei best 

Ai tlie comet of Wood Street, when daylight appears 



Bifaoid her, single in the field 151 

Bdiold, within ibe leafy shaile 116 

Beneath these fruit-tree boo^is that shed .... 199 

Blest b this ist^-our native land ..... . 309 

Bright flower, whose home is ererywhere I .... 193 

-x — Broolc and road a^g 

Calvert I it must not be unheard by them »3j 

Claifaon 1 it was an obttinate UH to climb . . sig 
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DwdiiUotiuUan, let ihemnull . 
Deu to the tOTCA, md to the g;TBces vowed 
DefeDBnte Douglai ! oh, the unwotth; Lord t 

Eulh hAi not uythiof to show more fur , 
En^l^Ad [ the time u come wlieii thou thould*Bt « 
Ethereal mhuttel ! pDgnm of the aky t 



Fiiiria then 



vhote m^Ieitf, pnviuliiif 
fur star ol cveiimg;, tpleodour of the vest 
FaicwcU. thou little oook of mountain-GrooDd 
Five years have post ; five aimimer^ with the length 
From low to high doth dissolution climh . 
From Stirling Canle we had seen 



Co, faithful poitnit I uid when I019 hath knelt 

Hast thou dicD nnived .... 

Here pauia : the poet claims at leut thu praise 
High in 6k breathless hall the minstiel sate . 
High ii our calling, friend !— GeatiTe art 



thought of tiiee. my partner and my guide 



vaodered looety as a cloud .... 
was thy ndghbouT once, thog rugged pile I . 
watch, BOd long have watched, with ca lm ngrct 
t from dw public way you turn your step* 



ct shire of Cardigan , 
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Id yoath ftom rock to TOck I went ...,,. 190 

Is iE ft teed tbU's ahiliai by the wind 111 

IE ie H beautcoTU crenine, calm and free . , - . , 934 

II ii not to be Itioughl of thu the flood 313 

II ii Ibe Sac mild day of March 133 

Lance, shield, imd swonl relinquished — at his side , . . 399 

Lie betCt without a record of thy worth ..'... aSf 

Life with yoa lambs, lilce day, is just beguD .... 336 

Loud is the vale I the voice is up . . . , . 3^ 

Mfli™ 1 thou ihould'sl be living aE this hour . , . .ail 

MosEsweet isit withuD-uplifledeyes 3JI 

My heart leaps up when I behold 113 

Nay, traveller I rest. Thii lonely yew-Erte stands . . - 95S 
Nor can I not believe but ihal hereby ..... »3 
Not in the lucid intervals of life 316 

O Uithe new-conier I I have heard 146 

O dearer far than lighE and life are dear 31S 

O friend I 1 know not wUch way I nuisl look . . .314 

O nlBhcingale I thou surely art ..... . . 141 

O (hou ! whose fancies from afar are hronsht .... 149 

Oft have I caught, upon a fitful breeM 303 

Oft I had heard o( Lucy Gray > 5 

Oh 1 pleasant exerdt: of hope and joy I ijS 

Once did die hold the gorgeous east m fee . . . , 3ii 



Pansies, lilies, Idnguups, daisies 
Pelion and Ossi flourish ode by side 
pleasnrca newly found are sweeE 



Return, conttnt 1 for fondly I parsaed 
Kotha, my spiritual child I tills head w; 

Sacred religion, " mother (^ form and t 
Scorn noE He sonnel ; ctiiio. you haw 
See what lay wild flowers deck this eai 
She dwelt among the ontrodden ways 
She had a tall man's heitfat or more . 
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INDEX OF FIRST LINES. 

«tcnmi pnctUed in wn'i game 



SiitbDUUid 

Sole lineier, Duddon t lo Ihe bicue thaL pby«d 
SI17 near me— do not lake thy SiEbt I 
Stem daughter of the voice of God . 
Straoge fits of pASfiiOD have I Ituowu 
Sweet Highlajid girl, ■ veiy ihower 



Thee 



at the royal u 



meipetiu 



u ailing &3t, the stus began to bl 
The gallant youth, who may have gained ■ 
The kolghl bad ridden down from Wensley M 
The Unit hedgerow biids .... 
The minstrels played their Ouistmas tune 
The pibioch'i note, discountenanced or mute 
The post-boy drove with fierce career 
The lun, that seemed so mildly to retire . 
The world is too much with us ; late and loan 
There is a flower, the lesser celandine 

" There I " said a stripling, pMnting with meet pride 
There's not a nook within this solemn pass 
Then was aboy; ye knew him well, ye cUfis . 
Tliere was a roaring in the wind all night 
Tliere was a time when meadow, gTore, and sCre 
These times touch monjed woridlings with dismay ■ 



These 



sts, Heai 



' a perishable home 
Though I beheld at first with blank sv 
Though many suns have risen and set 
Three years she grew in sim and show 
Too Ertul to keep Ihe lofty vow . 






Up, Timothy, up with yon 
Up ] up ! my Mend, and <; 
Up with me ! np with me i 



staff and away 1 
lit your books 
ilo the doudi I 



anguard of libmty, ye men of Kent 
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Wmnifell 1 Ihis lunuebald hu m fkvMiRd lot 
We talked with opeo bean, and toDpie . 
We walked along, while brigjit and red . 
What crowd iilhiit what hive we heit I we mint 
"What ia good for a bootlcB beset" 
What lovelier home could eenlle fuu^ choose T 
"What, ^a are ilepping weitwaidt"— "Yea" 
When fuit, dcAccading fiom the moorlanda 
Whea I have borne in caemary what has tuned 
When Ruth wuleR half desolate . 
When, to theattraclioniorthebtuy* 



Where 









Where art thou, my beloved v 

Where hei the land to which yon ship muit gc t 

When towers art crushed, and unforbidden weed 

Where will they slop, thoie breathing powen . 

Who 13 the happy warrior t Whoii' 

Why, William, on that old gray stoi 

Wings have we, — and as £ir as we c 

Wisdom and ^uit of the universe ! 

Within our happy caille then dvell 

With sacrifice, before the tinng swi 



Vet, then is holy pi 






Praatdiy R. & R. CtjiaK, Sdiiiixrfi. 
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UnroRHi^r printed in ISmo, viUi Ti^etteTi^vbyJ.E. Millub, 
T. WooLNEB, W. HoLUAH UvsT, SiK Noel Patom, Akthue 
HuoHKB, tc. £agi»TMl on Steel by Jhcub. Boond in exti*«loth, 
4t. 6d. each volume. A]^ kspt in motociM and wit biudiofp^ 

"llMitt. MuMDtlUn h|v^ InUwIrfloldeDTtunrj'SRiirs, npcdBllj pm- 
vlded «diUoi» oT itAndard worka, voIiini«a of selucted pooi^, bi^ vr^pnul 
tompoiltiona. nhfoh entitle Oils serfee to lit oilled clmsiiall. Nothing 
«u be UtUi than tha UtaiuT sncution, uothiDg moM (i;aE">t fiui Um 
■■teiU norknuiBlilp."— BaiTUM Quasibu.t Kevicw. 

THE GOLDEN THEASUSY OF THE BEST SONQS 
AND LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, Salacted a»i an^g«d, wUli Ho^ea, by Faahou 

TUSHBK FALaRAyB. 



THE BOOK OF PKAISB. Frora lite beat English Hymn 
Writera. Selected and arranged by LoKD Selburne. A Niit 
and BTiiargti Sditim. 

THE PAIKY BOOK; the BeM Popular faicjrSteriei. fidected 
■nd MBdertd mhw bj the Aatkoi al "Joiui U/^lifxi, 
Obhtlbhan." 

" A dalightful MlKtlon, tn a iellghtfUl extern*! foim : full or Iho pliyjlcal 



THE JEST BOOK. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. 
Selected »pi arranged by Mark Lcuoja, 
"Ihe [ulleat and best l«t book tlut hu jtt Bpoeucd."— SATuaiuT 
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S THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

BACON'S ESSAYS AND COLOURS OP OOOD AND 
EVIL. With KotM and GlossuiiJ Index bj W. Aldu 
Wrioht, H.A. 



THE PILQRIH'S PROORBSS JVom' this World ta that I 

which is to conn. By John Bttntas, - 

" A bHoUlDl Bud Khslulf »prillt.~~SpEOTlTDK. 

THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY FOR THE 
YOUNG. Selected and stmnged by C. F. AtMiNDEB. 
" A waU-nlentad Tolnma oT mend poetiy.'— apEciiTcn, 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS of All Timea *nd All 
Conntdea. Githered and Narrated Anew by the Antiior of 

"TflS H«IB OF REBCLYjrK." 



THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Edited, from tlie Orieiaal Edition, bj J. W. CLkKE, M.A., 

FeUow of Trinit; College, Cambrii^. 

THE REPUBLIC OP PLATO, Trantlatbd into Ekolish, 
with Notes by J. Ll. Davieb, M.A., and D. J. Vacohan, M.A. 1 
"A dainty and cheap lltUs edition. "-Ex auiner. 

THE SONG BOOK. Worde and Tauca from the beat FoeU ! 

and Musiciaoa. Selected and arranged by John HULI.AB, Fro- | 

fessoT of Vocal HnaU in King's College, tondoB. 

"ABhohMeollKtiDilortlM iterllngaongaomgland. Beetlaiid,andln- I 

land, with iliB diiuId of each pnHied to tl» worda. How inadi Im* 

wbolHoiDe pluBun auch a book can diffuse, and will dimisa, m tnut, 

LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and amnged, with Notes, 
by GtrsTAYB Mafboh, French Master In Harrow School. 
"Tc doubt whether even <n Fisaire lUtlf su Iiitereatlng: and eorni^cte a 
repertory of the beat French Lirica couW bo lOand."— NOTsa txa 



(br twyi Out ever *a* written."— I LLVtra*ri 
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A BOOK OF WORTHIES. Gathered firom the Old Hittoriet 
and written anew by the Author of " Thi Ubir of Bed- 
Gi,nFB." 

" An (dmliabla iddJUon to an kdmlnMa mrlei."— WmMii'nEnBirian. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN THOUGHTS. By Hbney Att- 
WELL, Snight of the Orilei of the Oak Grown. 
■■HcAttwellhupnidDciidivoTkof nreTiliis. . . . Hippilrlt ll IBItll 
enonBh u bi iwrHnd kbout la the pncket. nniS of gucli i compBiilan K 

GUESSES AT TRUTH. ByTwo Bhotbess. StViEAiHon. 

THE CAVALIER AND HIS LADY. Selections from the 
Works of tho First Duke »ad Duchess of Newcastle. With 
■n Introductory Essay bj Edward JttSKiNa, M.P., Author of 
"Qini's Baby," &D. 
" A chunhig tittle To1n[ne."-^»iiDAiiD. 

THEOLOOIA OERMANICA, Edited by Dr. Pfeifper, 

from the only complete Manusciipt yet known. Translated 
from the Germnu by SusAuaA Winkworth, With a Prefaca 
by the Bev. ClkrleB Kiiigsley, ami a, Letter to the Translator 
by the Chevalier Bunsen, D.D. 

SCOTCH SONG. A Selection of the Choirtst Lyrics of Scot, 
land. Compiled and artangad, with brief Notes, bj Mart 
Carltlb Aitkin. 

"na tMOk la on* tfesCihonld Dud ■ place 1b tntxj llbni;, wt Ikid aloiMt 

DEUTSCHE LYRIK : The Golden Treasnry of the Bast Ger- 
man Lyrical Poema. Selected and armnged, with Notea and 
Literary Introduction, by Dr. Bvobhbui. 



HERRICK : Selections from the Lyrical Poems. Arranged, with 
NDt«^ by F. T. Palqravb. 

" F« Ihi Drat time tlH iweetett of XngHeh putonl poet* li placed wlUiin 
tba nng* or Vkn ^Mt worid at mdeit."— Aoadiht. 
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POEMS OP PLACES. E.1it^ br H. T. LoKsncuiw. 
SnglindndWBles. T<ro Vob. 

"A vtiybnpiiT <d«. thorsughli worked out ttj *D tdllor who IwaseuH 
■ICO' aiwlUeiUoB tat th* taik. "— SricxaTfiB. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD'S SELECTED POEMS 
(Also a I^Tgfl Paper Edition, Crown 8to, 18#. 6*) 
" A ToluiM vhlch [t a tblng of bsaaty tn lUair."— Pill Mall OAierrK. 

THE STORY OP THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS 
IN SPAIN. B7 C. U. YoHOB, k^^Kit of " The Heir of 

Kedcljffe." With Vignette by Holman Hunt. 

" Thin Tolume win pn»» ■ v«iT •tS«tlTi oiie."-JoH» Bbu.. 



POEMS OP WORDSWORTH. ChoKn wd odH^d, wlIU 
Preface, by Hatthbw Aauou). [Also a iMgfi Paper Edition, 
Crown 8vo, Si.) 
" na Mle«tlan la siBoft bnltltu."— bniSSAT Itni». 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. Edittd bv 7. T. Palofavb. 
POEMS FROM SHELLEY. Selected and nrraiwed by 

Stopford a. Brooke, H.A. {Also a Large Fap«r ^ditiou, 

Crown 8vo, 12>, 6d.) 

" Full ot power and troa tppreolntlaD of Bhfllfj'a ppetTT-"— BraoiAmR. 

ESSAYS OF JOSEPH ADDISON. Chosen end edited 
by John Hichahd Gbben, M.A„ LL.D- 
"TUilia noat welcome addition ta a uMt eiceHant witoi.*' Bnwiwan. 

SELECTIONS FROM BYRON. ChowD and annoged b; 
HATTBmr Akxold. (Also a iJaga faper EditioB, C^tnvq 
Svo, fa.) 

"It ta wiLttfo In Mr. AmeWi neatsMiiela and In Hr. AnoM'e tnoet 
pelludd iniumor."— ArH«K*uii. 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI; Letter 
to a Friend, &c., and Christian Morals. Edited bj W. A. 
GBBENHILL, H.D., Onm. 
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